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4. Ancient Christianity, and the Doctrines of the Oxford 
Tracts for the Times. By Isaac Taylor. London. 1842. 
‘The Bible is the religion of Protestants.’ This well- 
known saying of ‘the immortal Chillingworth’ should be 
coupled with the apothegm of Cecil, that ‘ the meaning of the 
Bible is the Bible.’ But there is, among nominal Protestants, 
a great question as to how the meaning of the Bible may be 
best ascertained. 

One class of them insist, for example, that the Bible is its 
own best interpreter; that its intrinsic meaning is so plain 
that ‘the wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err therein.’ 
In relation to all the points, or doctrines, which are essential 
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to salvation, we hold this view to be correct. If not, then, in 
regard to the most vital of all questions, the word of God is 
not a sufficient revelation of his truth to man, and we still 
need another revelation to make its genuine sense plain to us. 
Then it is not in itself ‘the light of the world,’ and we must 
still seek some artificial light or other, in order to brighten its 
rays, that they may show us the way of life. 

By another class of Protestants, as they call themselves, 
tradition is recommended for this purpose. The Holy Scrip- 
tures, say they, are too obscure for our guidance, until illumi- 
nated by the traditions of men. Or, in. other words, ‘the 
Bible, and the Bible alone,’ is not sufficient to show us the 
way of salvation. We still need the candle lights of earth to 
show us the light from heaven—even the great Light which 
God has given to rule the world by day. What are these 
candles? Who made them? And where may they be 
found ? 

Tradition, we are told, is the great all illuminating candle, 
which is necessary to clear away the manifold obscurities of 
the Scriptures, and bring out their true sense for the use and 
benefit of mankind. Tradition, we are told, is indispensable 
to reveal God’s own most glorious revelation to the minds of 
men. Who, then, are the authors of tradition? and where 
may its teachings be found? If from the advocates of tradi- 
tion themselves we seek a reply to these questions, we find 
ourselves distracted by a thousand discordant answers. Hav- 
ing tried them as guides, we have been forced to exclaim, 
‘What! would they have us fly from obscurity only to plunge 
into total darkness? Would they make confusion the worse 
confounded only that, despairing of the truth, we may sur- 
render our understandings to the keeping of the priest, and 
pin our faith to his sleeve?’ Be the design or reason what it 
may, we shall proceed to show that the method, so earnestly 
recommended by them, can only lead to interminable doubts, 
to confusion intolerable, and to darkness the most absolute 
and appalling. 

The celebrated rule of St. Vincent of Livens — semper 
ubique, et ab omnibus—first claims our attention. This rule, 
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as translated and published by the Oxford divines, and as 
held by many high-church Episcopalians in this country, is in 
the following words: ‘ We are to take great care,’ says he, 
‘that we hold that which hath been believed everywhere, 
always, and of all men ; for this is truly and properly catholic 
(as the very force and nature of the word doth declare) which 
comprehendeth all things after an universal manner; and 
that shall we do if we follow universality, antiquity, and 
consent.’? Such is the rule of faith which a monk of the fifth 
century, St. Vincent of Livens, set up for the guidance and 
instruction of mankind. Could anything be more vague, un- 
certain, or difficult in practice? Or could anything be more 
wonderful, than that such a monkish dream of the fifth cen- 
tury should still be in vogue with so many professed Protest- 
ants of the nineteenth ? 

‘That which hath been believed by all men!’ Alas, for 
such an attenuated, impalpable, and undefined shadow! Who 
has followed, or can follow, such a guide? We have known 
of no one, indeed, in modern times, who has been weak enough 
to attempt an application of this rule, in the only obvious 
sense of the term, except one writer of the present day; and 
he—so strangely do extremes sometimes meet in this world of 
shadows !—is an infidel celebrity, standing on the extreme 
wing of the dusky hosts of scepticism. We refer to Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, the ambitious builder of sublime systems of 
universal knowledge, in which all things are included—ex- 
cept God. 

In order to ascertain what is true in religion, he seeks that 
which is ‘common to all religions,’ or, in the words of St. 
Vincent, ‘ that which is believed by all men.’ And what does 
he find? He does not discover, of course, that God is a spirit, 
for there have been men, in all ages and nations, as well as in 
our own, who have not believed in the existence of mind or 
spirit, as contradistinguished from matter. Every age and 
nation have had their Hobbeses, their Helvetiuses, their Jef- 
fersons, their Tyndalls, and their Huxleys, who have believed 
that there is nothing in the universal world but ‘matter and 
local motion.’ Nor does he discover that God is a person, or 
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the supreme will-force of the universe—‘ the Unmoved Mover 
of the heavens and the earth;’ for there have always been 
men, and philosophers, who, like the Stoics of old, have re- 
garded God as merely the greatest and brightest link in the 
adamantine chain of necessity, by which all things in heaven 
and on earth are bound together in the bonds of Fate. Thus, one 
by one, does he denude God of all his attributes, and, instead 
of the great central light of the universe, he leaves blank 
darkness as the residuum of his most learned and elaborate re- 
search! In other words, having pursued, in his First Prin- 
ciples of Philosophy, as they are called, his method to its final 
result, he reaches the grand conclusion, that we know, and 
can know, nothing of God—absolutely nothing—except that 
he is ‘the Unknown and the Unknowable.’ Thus, instead of 
being enabled to say that ‘ God is light,’ or that ‘ God is love,’ 
he places on the throne of the universe the very ‘ blackness of 
darkness.’ It is evident that the only worship which can be 
offered to such a Being is, to use the language of Professor 
Huxley, one of Mr. Spencer’s greatest admirers, ‘ “of the 
silent soul ”—silent not only as to the spoken word, but silent 
as to the mental conception also.’* ‘It is difficult,’ continues 
Mivart, with unanswerable logic, ‘ to distinguish the follower 
of this religion from the follower of none, and the man who 
declines either to assert or to deny the existence of God is 
practically in the position of an atheist. For theism enjoins 
the cultivation of sentiments of love and devotion to God, 
and the practice of their external expression. Atheism for- 
bids both, while the simply non-theist abstains in conformity 
with the prohibition of the atheist, and thus practically sides 
with him.’* Such is the natural result, the necessary result, 
of the rule—semper ubique, et ab omnibus. 

Hence, no Christian theist can be understood to recommend 
this rule, this monkish dream, in the only obvious and literal 
sense of its terms. He recommends it, and would have us to 
adopt and use it, not in its natural, but only in some non- 
natural, sense of its words. If we inquire in what sense, we 
find that it assumes, in the hands of its advocates, as many 


¢° 1 Mivart. The Genesis of Species. p. 263. 2 Ibid. 
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Protean shapes as there are different classes of minds or im- 
aginations in their motley ranks. One class, for example, 
limits and confines its terms, ‘that which is believed by all 
men,’ to’ that which is believed by all Christian men.’ But 
still this formless formula, even thus limited and qualified, is 
all but a perfectly worthless practical guide in our search after 
truth. For, what is believed ‘ by all Christian men?’ Nay, 
what is meant by the expression all Christian men? We 
will suppose, in a judgment of charity, that the abettors of 
this rule, or method, intend to exclude from its terms all old 
women of both sexes and of all ages, and to include only all 
reading and reflecting Christian men. Still, if we follow this 
new and improved form of the rule, we shall land neither in 
Trinitarianism, nor in Arianism, nor in Docetism, nor in Sa- 
bellianism, nor in Universalism, nor in any one of the innu- 
merable isms into which the Christian world has always been 
divided. We shall, on the contrary, either land in nothing, 
or else in some great, universal 7sm, which contains in its vast 
bosom the whole innumerable swarm of little ¢sms. We shall, 
at best, have to adopt some most attenuated form of Chris- 
tianity, or moonshine, not unlike one of those referred to in 
the boast of Ralph Waldo Emerson, that he ‘carries many 
Christianities in his conscience.’ What shall we do then? 
Shall we not appeal from the rule of St. Vincent to the Bible? 
Shall we not, flying from the vagaries to which that rule in- 
evitably leads, take refuge in the unerring and eternal word 
of God ? 

Surely that rule must mean, not ‘that which is believed by 
all,’ but only that which is believed by the majority of Chris- 
tian men. . But when limited to this form, it leads either no- 
where, or else directly to Rome; the goal, indeed, to which it 
seems, in most of its manifold forms, to point its weary and 
distracted followers. Alas! how many weak or indolent 
souls, unequal to the arduous search after truth, and shrinking 
from the heroic exercise of their intellectual faculties, have 
sought, in the bosom of Rome, a soft refuge from the starless 
gloom of universal scepticism! How sweet the rest, how 
quiet the repose, under the wide wing of some infallible Pio 
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Nono! But is not this, we ask, more like the repose of death 
than the great, stern struggle of life, or ‘the good fight,’ in 
which all the faculties of the soul are developed into ‘ an eter- 
nal weight of glory ?’ 

There are many Protestants, who, like Archbishop Potter 
and others, wishing to escape Romanism, limit the domain of 
tradition to ‘the Fathers of the first three centuries of the 
Church.’ We must, say they, consult those early Fathers, 
and ascertain the doctrines in which they agree, if we would 
‘arrive at the genuine sense of Scripture.’ The Scripture, the 
word of -God, is too obscure for us, unless its dark pages be 
illuminated by the patristical writings of ‘ the first three cen- 
turies.’ 

Mr. Newman, standing still nearer to the Church of Rome, 
insisted on the writings of the Fathers of ‘the first four cen- 
turies’ as necessary to reveal the true sense of Revelation. 
With this period, however, he seemed quite satisfied. ‘If the 
voluminous remains of that era,’ said he, ‘will not afford a 
standard of Catholic doctrine, there seems little profit to be 
gained from antiquity at all.’' But the writings of this period, 
limited as it was, proved quite sufficient, as the event has 
shown, to land him in the Church of Rome. 

Others of the same school (See Tracts for the Times, No. 
85), find the era of even Mr. Newman too limited for their 
purpose. ‘ We depend,’ says that Tract, ‘for the canon and 
creed, on the fourth and fifth centuries.” . . . ‘The fifth 
century acts as a comment on the obscure text of the centuries 
before it, and brings out a meaning which, with the help of 
the comment, any candid person sees really to belong to them.’ 
(pp. 202-3.) So that if, with Archbishop Potter and his 
school of churchmen, we should use the writings of ‘ the three 
first centuries,’ we should, after all, only get an obscure com- 
ment on the obscure text of Scripture; and, in order to dis- 
cover the truth of God’s word, we should have to, admit the 
light of the fourth and fifth centuries to interpret the obscure 
comment on that obscure word. The Tractator, therefore, 
very justly remarks, ‘we believe mainly because the Church 
1 Dean Goode, Vol. I, p. 186. 
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of the fourth and fifth centuries believed.’ That is to say, 
they believed, not because Christ and his Apostles had testi- 
fied to the truth, or the life-giving Spirit had kindled the 
eternal beams of faith in their minds, but because ‘ the fourth 
and fifth centuries unanimously believed.’ Alas! for the poor, 
blind, tottering faith which requires such external props, or 
crutches, for its support ! 

The rule of Vincentius certainly possesses a wonderfully 
convenient degree of elasticity. It may, and in its terms it 
does, cover all ages, all places, and all men. But yet it may, 
according to the will of those who use it, be made to embrace 
any period of time, from one to eighteen centuries, or any 
number of men, from a few Fathers to a countless host of lay- 
men. One spreads it over three, another over four, another 
over five, and another over eighteen centuries. Yet, in the 
hands of Vincentius, it embraces only ten Fathers, whose 
names he gives, as amply sufficient to establish ‘the univer- 
sality’ of catholic consent. Thus, as interpreted and applied 
by himself, ‘that which hath been believed everywhere, 
always, and by all men,’ means only ten persons of the same 
era— Athanasius, Theophilus, Gregory of Nazianzen, etc. 
These will do for all times, all places, and all men, ‘ because,’ 
says he, ‘it is not fit that the time of business should be spent 
with a multitude of witnesses; and further, no man doubted 
but that these ten did think little other than all the rest of 
their colleagues.’ (c. 30.) 

Such, then, at its best, is ‘catholic consent.? The univer- 
sality of which it boasts is, after all, only the testimony of ten 
men! The ‘everywhere,’ the ‘always,’ and the ‘all men,’ 
dwindle down in practice to one little corner of the earth, to 
one point of time, and to a handful of men! Truly has Mr. 
Goode said, that when Vincentius ‘ descends to the description 
of the practical mode of finding this ancient consent, he is, of 
course, driven to make various restrictions and limitations, 
and at last to admit that this ancient consent is in fact the 
consent of some dozen individuals, who are taken as the repre- 
sentatives of some dozen millions.’ (Vol. I., p. 133.) He is 
careful, however, to add the saving clause, that all the rest of 
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the universe no doubt agree with these ten. ‘ Universality 
shall we follow,’ says he, ‘if we profess that one faith to be 
true which the whole Church throughout the world ac- 
knowledgeth and confesseth ;’ and we shall profess that one 
universal faith if we only follow our ten guides! 

The rule of Vincentius, as applied by himself, is one thing, 
and it is quite another as applied by its modern advocates. 
He applied it, as he says, to establish ‘ the foundations of the 
whole Catholic doctrine ;’ a purpose for which it is not now 
needed, and to which it is seldom or never applied by its 
modern assertors. He tells us that ‘this ancient consent of 
holy Fathers is not so carefully and diligently to be both 
sought for and followed in every small question of the divine 
law, but only, or at least especially, im the rule of faith.’ (ce. 
28.) Thus, the rule of Vincentius was used by him to estab- 
lish, in the minds of men, the great fundamental doctrines of 
the Christian religion; it is applied by its modern advocates 
to bolster up and support their favorite views respecting the 
external organization of the Church. He was anxious about 
‘ the foundations ;’ they, about external forms and ceremonves. 
In regard to these comparatively ‘small questions,’ however, his 
ten witnesses are not agreed among themselves; nor, indeed, 
does any one of them fail, sooner or later, to contradict him- 
self. Thus, and not otherwise, ends the great Babel of Tradi- 
tion. 

Bishop Stillingfleet (one of their best referees) says, in his 
Rational Account of the Grounds of Protestant Religion (p. 
279), ‘ Wise men, who have thoroughly considered of Vincen- 
tius his way, though in general they cannot but approve of it 
so far.as to think it highly probable that there should be 
“ antiquity, universality, and consent,” against the true and 
genuine sense of Scripture, yet when they consider this way of 
Vincentius, with all those cautions, restrictions, and limita- 
tions set down by him (c. 39), they are apt to think he hath put 
men on a wild-goose chase to find out anything according to 
his rules ; and that St. Augustine spake a great deal more to 
the purpose, when he spoke concerning all the writers of the 
Church, “ that although they had never so much learning and 
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sanctity, he did not think it true because they thought so, but 
because they persuaded him to believe it true, either from the 
authority of Scripture or some probable reason.” ’ Is there 
not, in this one word of Augustine, more wisdom, more sense, 
and more real greatness of mind than all that has been written 
in favor of ‘ Vincentius, his way’? It sets one, in sober and 
serious earnestness, in the pursuit of truth, and not on a ‘ wild- 
goose chase’ after traditions. Those engaged in this chase 
are welcome to all the wild geese they may happen to catch, 
only they must not hope to pass them off on sober-minded and 
serious people for swans. We shall presently examine—that 
is, pick, dissect, analyze, and expose, in the light of truth— 
some of the wild game which our eager sportsmen have caught 
in the wild fields of tradition, clearly showing, to every eye, 
that they are not exactly birds of either heavenly make or 
plumage. And, in order to do this work effectively, we shall 
devote our time and attention, not to the obscurer huntsmen 
of the first centuries, but to the very Nimrods of the chase. 
Papias and Jrenwus are the great fathers and founders of 
patristical tradition. Papzas, as is well known, greatly pre- 
ferred the oral traditions of his time to the written Word for 
all time. ‘ As oft,’ says he, ‘as I meet with any one, who had 
conversed with the ancients, I always inquired very diligently 
after their sayings and doctrines: what Andrew, Peter, Philip, 
John, and the rest of our Lord’s Apostles used to teach. For 
I was persuaded that I could not profit so much by books as 
by the voice of liwing witnesses.’* In like manner, Jreneus, 
the scholar of Papias, who had learned the use of tradition 
from his master, says: ‘If a dispute should arise about any 
matter, though but of little moment, ought we not to have re- 
course to the most ancient churches, in which the Apostles 
resided, and take from them what is certain and clear about the 
point in question?’ Tertullian, who lived a little later, ‘ de- 
clares it (tradition) to be the only weapon that can knock 
down a heretic, and in all snch controversies advances its 
authority above the Scriptures; nay, forbids any appeal to 
the Scriptures, as hurtful to the cause of truth. “We must 


1 Eusebius. Hist. Eccl., 1. 3,c.39. Middleton. Free Inquiry. p. 61. 
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not appeal to the Scriptures,” says he, “ or trust the merits of 
the cause with them: in which there can be either no victory, 
or an uncertain one, or what is equivalent to uncertain.” ?! 
In all this the great Dr. Waterland, the modern champion of 
tradition, declares that ‘he seems to have judged well upon 
the prudential case, and like a wise and sagacious man,” ete. 
Most wisely and sagaciously, too, did the great Dr. Waterland 
approve the wisdom and sagacity of Tertullian, for, in regard 
to the points for which he contends, he can gain ‘no victory’ 
by an appeal to Scripture. Hence, in order to confound his 
adversaries, he must needs fly to the wild, dark, and discordant 
regions of tradition, where, by culling such things as may 
happen to suit his purpose, he may easily overwhelm un- 
learned and unstable souls. Let us follow him. 

The witnesses on whom Dr. Waterland lays the greatest 
stress are these four: ‘ Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Irenaeus, 
and Clemens of Alexandria.’?* These, says he, ‘ are eminent 
personages, who flourished within fifty, sixty, or at most ninety 
years from the Apostolic age. Whose nearness to the time; 
known fidelity; admirable endowments, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, add great weight to their testimony or doctrine, and 
make it a probable rule of interpretation in prime matters.’ ‘ 
Very wisely and sagaciously, be it observed, does Dr. Water- 
land exclude the name of Papas from this list of his wit- 
nesses, though he is the acknowledged founder of the school 
of patristical tradition ; for no one has ever imagined the en- 
dowments of Papias to be very admirable. ‘ Papias,’ says 
Dr. Middleton, ‘was a weak and silly person, who mistook 
the sense of the Apostles, was the first who made it his par- 
ticular business to recommend the use of it (tradition), and 
for that purpose took the pains to collect all the unwritten 
facts and sayings of Christ and his Apostles, from the reports 
of those who had conversed with them. These sayings, as 
Eusebius tells us, consisted of a number of strange parables 
and doctrines of our Saviour, with several other fabulous 
stories, which the authority of that venerable person, who had 


1 Ibid. p. 62. 2 Ibid. 
8 Ibid. 4 Ibid., p. 65. 
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lived with the Apostles, imposed upon the Church for genu- 
ine: and the gravity of his scholar, Zrenwus, confirmed and 
propagated to succeeding ages.’ (p. 64.) Dr. Middleton, on 
the authority of Eusebius, pronounces Papias ‘a weak and 
silly man.” How, then, did it happen that he imposed his 
fables and dreams on the great Jrenaus ? 

Eusebius says, to use his words, that Papias ‘ was a man of 
small judgment, as by his books plainly appeareth.’ (Lib. 3, 
chap. xxv.) But this is not all he says of Papias. For, in 
the same book, and chapter xxii, he asserts that ‘ Papias, 
Bishop of Hieropolis, was a man passing eloquent, and expert 
in the Scriptures.’ In spite of his ‘small judgment,’ then, his 
eloquence, his piety, and his high ecclesiastical position, were 
sufficient to give him great influence over the imaginations of 
others. Nay, the very smallness of his judgment was, per- 
haps, one of the circumstances which extended and deepened 
the influence of his eloquent writings over a weak and credu- 
lous age. Be this as it may, it is certain that his ‘scholar 
Ireneus, than whom no greater Father lived in that century, 
was completely captivated and enchained by them. Indeed, 
the very wildest dreams and fables of Papias seemed to have 
had a peculiar and irresistible charm for this most illustrious 
Father of the second century. 

We have passed over the name of Justin Martyr, the first 
great witness of Dr. Waterland, because the character of his 
mind, and the value of his interpretations of Scripture, have 
already been sufficiently considered by us.’ Nor shall we 
notice the testimony of Azthenagoras, partly because it amounts 
to very little in any way, but principally because it is seldom, 
if ever, referred to by the recent champions of tradition. 
Ireneus is their first great witness. Let us, then, put him on 
the stand, and see what his testimony is worth. 

We do not deny that he possessed great powers of mind. 
‘Scarcely any one,’ says a great judge and critic, ‘in the 
Church of his time, is so highly esteemed as he.’* But for 
what is he esteemed? Or, to come right home to the point, 


1 Southern Review for April, 1878. Art. I. 
2 Dorner. Doctrine of the Persen of Christ. Diy. I., Vol. I., p. 303. 
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for what does he deserve to be esteemed? For his profound 
views, we reply, respecting the great fundamental doctrines of 
the Christian religion. It isin regard to these, and to these 
only, that the words of Dorner are true. ‘ Irenzeus,’ says he, 
‘the greatest Church teacher of the generation before Clement, 
is especially worthy of notice, because he combines in himself 
the different tendencies in the Church, and brings them to a 
harmonious interpenetration. Well versed in Gnostic and 
Church literature, fitted by the events of his life to be a bond 
of union between Oriental and Occidental Christianity, he 
had a mild, free, and open feeling for what was true in all the 
often mutually exclusive parties; and the deeper he pene- 
trated scientifically and practically into the essence of Chris- 
tianity, with so much firmer a hand could he unite what was 
cognate and mutually attractive, and eliminate what was ab- 
normal.’? But there was a dark as well as a bright, a weak as 
well as a strong, side to the mind of Jrenwus. Dorner, Pré- 
sensée, and most ecclesiastical writers, have given us merel 
the profile of its bright and strong side, while Middleton pre- 
sents the profile of its dark and weak side only. It is the 
duty of the historian to exhibit both sides, fully and fairly, in 
a portrait of the whole man. But, in the present discussion, 
it is incumbent on us that we should consider his character as 
the founder, or the author, of the method of tradition as a rule 
of faith. This reveals all his weakness. If he had simply 
and uniformly sought ‘the truth as it is in the ‘ Person of 
Christ,’ or in his. Word, we should have agreed with Dr. 
Waterland, that all his ‘endowments, ordinary and extraordi- 
nary,’ are most admirable. But, unfortunately, instead of 
this, he taught and trained the early Church, both by his pre- 
cept and example, to engage in the ‘ wild-goose chase’ of tra- 
dition. It is in this chase, as we shall presently see, that the 
ineffable and astounding weakness of his character is revealed. 
For, whether his traditions, his wild dreams and fables, origi- 
nated with himself or with Papias, it is only necessary to 
look at them to see that they are the spawn of sheer imbe- 
cility. 
1 Ibid. 
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The great Father of the second century is on the stand. 
We place by his side a child—an intelligent Sunday-school 
scholar—of the nineteenth century. We ask them a few ques- 
tions. Whom did St. Paul call to meet him at Miletus? The 
child answers, ‘ the elders of the Church’ (Acts xx. 17). The 
Father answers, ‘ the bishops and presbyters’ of the Church. 
Now, what makes the difference between the child and the 
Father? The one has been trained to read the Scriptures, 
and take them just as they are; the other mixes them up with 
his traditions. There is nowhere in the whole New Testa- 
ment any such expression, or collocation of words, as ‘ bishops 
and presbyters, because, as is now universally conceded, these 
are, according to Scripture usage, only two names for one and 
the same office. But then, according to the tradition of the 
great Father, bishops and presbyters were two different orders 
of the ministry ; and hence he remodels the sacred text to fit 
his hypothesis or tradition. 

Again, from what place did the Apostles call these rulers 
of the Church? Thechild: From Ephesus. The great Father 
1s quite unable, or unwilling, to give so simple and so Scrip- 
tural an answer, for the great difficulty stands in his way—How 
could there have been more than one bishop in the city of 
Ephesus? Hence he replies: From ‘ Ephesus and the neighbor- 
ing cities.” Here, again, tradition corrupts the sacred text by 
an interpolation of itsown. We accept the apology of the 
very learned and pious Dr. Grabe, and others of the same 
school, that ‘ 2 was the prevailing custom of that age to import 
into the sacred text senses (and words also) which do not belong 
to it.” We acknowledge the fact. The custom was general. 
But, then, it is for that very reason that we cannot allow the 
teachers of that age to interpret the text for us. We cannot 
allow them, as did the Jews of old, to make void the law 
of God by the traditions of men. We want that infallible 
Word (for ‘sacred’ indeed it is) just as it came from above, 
and not with the notions, or words, of fallible men imported 
into it. 

But if Jrenewus could make so free with the written word of 
God, what could he not-do with the oral traditions, or writ- 
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ings, of men? Could he not easily mould them to suit his 
pious purpose? It appears very clear, in fact, that he took a 
very great liberty with the testimony of his master Papias. 
It is evident, from the express words of Papzas, as cited by 
Eusebius, that Papias had never personally heard or known 
any of the Apostles, but received his traditions from those 
who had done so. If Papas, so very anxious to strengthen 
the line of his traditions, had known or heard St. John the 
Apostle, it is certain he would have stated this fact. But yet, 
among the list of his witnesses, we find the name of John the 
Elder or Presbyter, and not John the Apostle—two very dif- 
ferent persons. Jrenwus, however, declares his master Papias 
to have been the companion of Polycarp, and the auditor of 
St. John the Apostle. (L. 5,c. 33.) Dorner thinks that Iren- 
seus must have ‘mistaken John the Presbyter for John the 
Apostle.’ But if he made so great a mistake as this in regard 
to the personal history of one with whom he was so intimately 
and so long associated, what is his testimony worth in relation 
to far more distant, difficult, and doubtful questions of fact? 
‘Nothing,’ as Dr. Middleton truly asserts, ‘more effectually 
demonstrates the uncertainty of all tradition, than what is de- 
livered to us by antiquity concerning this very Papias. Why, 
his own greatest disciple, Zrenwus himself, imagined that he 
was the personal acquaintance and disciple of St. John the 
Apostle, though, as the learned Dodwell declares, it is ‘ cer- 
tain that John, the master of Papias, was a different man from 
the Apostle’! Papias himself declares it was John the Pres- 
byter, and yet Zrenaus asserts it was John the Apostle! Jren- 
@us, say all the champions of the Apostolical Succession, lived 
so near the time of the Apostles (7. ¢., A. D., 180,) that he must 
have known each link in the chain of the succession; and yet 
he erred as to who was the prime teacher or informant of his 
own master Papias, asserting it to have been the bosom friend 
and companion of our blessed Lord himself! How brightly 
this makes the chain of tradition shine! But yet, unfor- 
tunately, the second link is evidently false, if not forged. 

It is so evident from Scripture, and is so easily proved from 
the sacred text, that the ministry of Christ terminated in the 
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thirty-fourth year of his age, that no educated man or woman 
is, in this age and country, ignorant of the fact. Yet Jrenwus 
affirms, that owr Savior lived to an old age, or was fifty years 
old at least, at the time of his crucifixion! Arguing, not from 
Scripture, but from the reason of the thing, he proves his point 
as follows: ‘ That as Christ came to save all men, of all ranks 
and degrees, so it was necessary that he should pass through 
all the several stages of life, that he might be a pattern to all.’ 
Alas! for all the old men who, like ourselves, have reached 
the age of three-score, did He not come to save us also? 

Again, he establishes his proposition, directly in the face of 
Scripture, by ‘ the unanimous tradition and positive testimony 
of all the old men who had lived with St. John, and the other 
Apostles, from whom, he says, they all received this account, and 
constantly bore witness to the truth of it.”* ‘Yet,’ continues Dr. 
Middleton, ‘ this unanimous tradition, so solemnly vouched by 
this venerable Father, is as certainly false as the Gospels are 
true. Dr. Whitby, after he has produced this same passage, 
cries out, as it were, with astonishment, “ Behold here, accord- 
ing to Jrenaus, how all the Elders of Asia testify, with one 
voice, that they had received from St. John and the other 
Apostles a tradition concerning a fact manifestly false!”’ 

The learned Cave, afterward Archbishop of Canterbury, tells 
us, in his Life of Lreneus (§ x, p. 170), ‘ that he was betrayed 
into this error, partly from a mistaken report, which he had 
somewhere picked up (it may have been from his master Pa- 
pras), and partly out of opposition to his adversaries, who 
maintained that our Savior stayed no longer upon earth than 
till the thirty-first year of his age, against whom the eagerness 
of disputation tempted him to make good his assertion from 
any plausible pretence.’ * 

A poor apology, this! Engaged in controversy, he picks up 
a false report somewhere, and confidently asserts it to be ‘the 
unanimous tradition and positive testimony’ of all the Elders 
of Asia! In the eagerness of disputation he hastily manufac- 
tures a tradition, and hurls it at the head of his adversary! 
Other Fathers pursued the same rash course, for tradition was 
1 Middleton, p. 45. 2 Middleton, p. 46. 
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deemed ‘ the best weapon to knock down a heretic.’ Hence, as 
new heresies arose, and controversies multiplied, new traditions 


were invented, as hasty, as rash, and as false as that of the 


great Father of the second century. Thus was introduced into 
the bosom of the Church much of that frightful chaos of con- 
flicting traditions, which is so well stated in the eloquent words 
of Chillingworth. ‘The Bible,’ says he, ‘the Bible only, is 
the religion of Protestants. .... I, for my part, after a long 
and (as I verily believe and hope) impartial search after the true 
way of eternal happiness, do profess plainly that I cannot find 
any rest for the sole of my foot but on this rock only. I see 
plainly, and with my own eyes, that there are Popes against 
Popes; Councils against Councils; some Fathers against oth- 
ers; the same Fathers against themselves; a consent of Fathers 
of one age against a consent of Fathers of another age; the 
Church of one age against the Church of another. Traditiwe 
interpretations of Scripture are pretended, but they are not to 
be found. .... In a word, there is no sufficient certainty, 
but of Scripture only, for any considerate man to build 
upon,’ ete. 

But controversy was not the only source of talse or foolish 
traditions. The critical faculty of the early ages of the Church 
was so imperfectly developed, or so feebly disciplined and 
trained, that no-tradition seemed sufficiently wild or improb- 
able to shock its credulity. It was a tradition, says Jreneus, 
handed down to him by all the old men who had conversed 
with St. John, that our Savior used to relate to his beloved 
disciple the following prediction: ‘The days will come 
in which there shall grow vineyards, having each 10,000 
vine stocks, and each stock 10,000 branches, each branch 
10,000 grapes, and each grape squeezed shall yield twenty- 
four measures of wine; and when any of the saints shall go to 
pluck a branch another shall cry out, I am better, take me, 
and bless the Lord through me. In like manner, a grain of 
wheat soon shall bear 10,000 stalks, each stalk 10,000 grains, 
and each grain 10,000 pounds of the finest flour; and so of all 
other fruits, seeds, and herbs in the same proportion, etc. 
These words, says he, Papias, a disciple of St. John, and com- 
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panion of Polycarp, an ancient man, testifies in writing in his 
fuurth book, and adds that they are credible to those who 
believe.’ If anything could be more astonishing than such 
puerile conceits, it is that the learned Dr. Grabe should, in 
this era of the world, have indulged in this doting reflection 
thereupon: ‘that what Irenzeus says here about the stalks of 
grain, will be thought an argument of straw by those to whom 
such things appear incredible: but that we ought not, however, 
either to deny or affirm anything rashly.’ , Such are the silly 
stories with which the Fathers of the Church amused them- 
selves. If anything could surpass the childishness of their cred- 
ulity, it is that of their modern devotees and followers. 

Ireneus also affirms, on the authority of a tradition deliv- 
ered to him by those (his master Papias and others) who had 
received it from the lips of the Apostles themselves, ‘ that 
Enoch and Elias were translated into that very Paradise from 
which Adam was expelled, there to remain till the consumma- 
tion of all things; and that it was the same place into which St. 
Paul was caught up.’ How could any one doubt a tradition 
which was so direct: only two links in the chain—(1) St. John 
and his hearer Papias ; (2) Papias and his hearer /reneus ? 
How, then, could any one doubt? The same argument pre- 
vailed then, in regard to these silly traditions, as that which 
prevails now, in regard to his tradition respecting the Apos- 
tolical Succession : he was so near the time of the Apostles, for- 
sooth, that he could not have been mistaken. This is, as we have 
seen, the argument of Bishop MclIlvaine, as it is of Dr. Water- 
land, and all the advocates of that monstrous fiction of the 
Apostolical Succession. When we reflect on the age of the 
man, and his near approach to the Apostles, we cannot doubt, 
they say, his testimony as to the truth of the tradition. Then, 
for the same reason, are they bound to believe that Enoch and 
Elias were translated into the very Paradise from which 
Adam fell, and into which St. Paul was caught up ! 

The testimony of Zrenwus convinced all the Fathers. For, 
as Dr. Middleton truly says, this monstrous.fiction ‘ is affirmed 
by all the later Fathers, both Greek and Latin, induced to it, 
we may imagine, by the pretence of an Apostolical tradition.’ 
2 
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(p. 49.) Even St. Augustine, universally acknowledged to 
have been the greatest of all the Fathers, could not resist the 
influence of a tradition so direct and so universal! He could 
believe the monstrous fiction, but he could not believe that Zren- 
gus, the witness on whose testimony the truth of the tradition 
depended, was mistaken. Hence the learned editor of Zrenwus 
remarks, that ‘ though St. Augustine does not allow this opin- 
ion (respecting Enoch and Elias) to be a point of faith (or 
necessary to salvation), yet, since Ireneus and all the primi- 
tive Fathers declare it to have been the doctrine of the Apos- 
tles, he cannot think it safe to believe otherwise.’ Alas! how 
depressed and dark must have been the common sense and 
reason of mankind, when the testimony of Jrenawus could en- 
slave the most enlightened Fathers of the Church, and bind 
them to the belief of such ineffably silly stories! But they 
were right—clearly and unquestionably right—if the principle 
of the Church of Rome, or of the Oxford School of Divinity, 
be correct, that tradition is to be implicitly believed and fol- 
lowed. But if tradition would lord it over truth, and trample 
the reason of mankind under foot, she must show some better 
title to such absolute and despotic rule than the authority of 
Ireneus, or than the concurrent authority of all the Fathers, 
with Augustine at their head. 

We might, if necessary, easily triple or quadruple these evi- 
dences of the astounding credulity of the early Fathers. We 
do not accuse them of wilfulness, but only of weakness, in 
dealing with the great interests of truth. Dr. Middleton, it is 
true, charges Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, and other Fathers of the 
early Church, with downright knavery, as well as folly, in the 
eagerness of their zeal to support their absurd traditions. Mr. 
Wesley, in his reply to Dr. Middleton, defends the Fathers 
against the charge of wilful misrepresentation, or the perpetu- 
ation of pious frauds, in the advocacy of their doctrines. We 
could wish, indeed, that he had been more successful than he 
is in this vindication of their character for truth and veracity. 
For Dr. Middleton, be it observed, does not stand alone in 
this very heavy accusation against the integrity of the Fathers 
of tradition. No less a historian, for example, than Mosheim 
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is equally explicit and positive in preferring this accusation 
against them. ‘The Platonists and Pythagorians,’ says he, 
‘deemed it not only lawful, but commendable, to deceive and 
to lie, for the sake of truth and piety. The Jews living in 
Egypt learned from them this sentiment before the Christian 
era, as appears from many proofs. And from both this vice 
early spread among the Christians. Of this no one will doubt 
who calls to mind the numerous forgeries of books under the 
names of eminent men, the Sibylline verses, and other similar 
trash, a large mass of which appeared in this and the following 
centuries.’ Again, he says: ‘To these defects in the moral 
system of the age must be added two principal errors well- 
nigh publicly adopted, and from which afterward immense 
evils resulted. The first was, that to deceive and lie is a vir- 
twe, when religion can be promoted by it. The other was, 
that errors in religion, when maintained and adhered to after 
proper admonition, ought to be visited with penalties and pun- 
ishments. The first of these principles had been approved in 
the preceding centuries; and it is almost incredible what a 
mass of the most insipid fables, and what a host of pious false- 
hoods have, through all the centuries, grown out of it, to the 
great detriment of true religion. If some inquisitive person 
were to examine the conduct and writings of the greatest and 
most pious teachers of this century (the fourth), I fear he woald 
find about all of them infected with this leprosy. I cannot 
except Ambrose, nor Llilary, nor Augustine, nor Gregory 
Nazianzen, nor Jerome.’ This is far more fearful testimony 
than that of Dr. Middleton. It has been suggested that this 
last writer, on account of his estimate of the Fathers, must 
have been a Freethinker, though he was a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and a Doctor of Divinity. But nosuch sus- 
picion has ever been attached to the name of Mosheim, whose 
view of the character of the Fathers, for truth and veracity, is 
so much more appalling than that of Dr. Middleton. Even Dr. 
Chapman, one of the blindest admirers of the Fathers, and 
one of the bitterest opponents of Dr. Middleton, ever sent forth 
by the High Church party, admits that Mosheim ‘has deserved 


1 Ecclesiastical History, Vol. I, Century II, Part II, Chap. III, p. 130. 
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the esteem of all good and learned men,’ by ‘his writings against 
the Freethinkers.’ But this subject of the deceptions, forge- 
ries, and lies of the most learned and holy Doctors of the early 
Church, is too vast and important for discussion here. It is 
scarcely more than touched upon by Middleton in his accusa- 
tion, or by Wesley in his defence. 

For our present purpose, however, it matters little whether 
the above question be decided one way or the other. For, 
whether Jrenewus intended to deceive or not, in order to bol- 
ster up and support his miserable conceits and fables, it is 
certain that the traditions which he so hastily and so carelessly 
vouched for that purpose did lie most egregiously in effect, 
and deceive the Christian world. This is conceded by Mr. 
Wesley, and this is all that our present argument requires, 
for we only wish to show that his traditions are utterly worth- 
less. ‘Forgery,’ says Dr. Middleton, ‘has been actually 
charged on Justin, and may with equal reason be charged on 
Irenseus. For what other account can be given of his frequent 
appeals to Apostolical tradition for the support of so many in- 
credible doctrines?’?! Mr. Wesley, having quoted these 
words, replies, ‘ Why, this very natural one, that im non-essen- 
tial points he too easily followed Papias, a weak man, who, 
on slight grounds, believed many trifling things to have been 
done by the Apostles.’ But was not Irenzus a little weak 
himself if he could so implicitly embrace and so zealously ad- 
vocate the imbecile dreams and fables of Papias? Mr. Wes- 
ley’s polemic is tremendous in its attack on certain portions of 
the ‘ Free Inquiry,’ but it does not even pretend to touch the 
part which treats of the subject of tradition. ‘ What you ad- 
vance concerning the history of tradition,’ says Mr. Wesley, 
‘IT am neither concerned to defend nor to confute.’ Indeed, 
no man can confute this portion of the ‘Inquiry,’ for its facts 
are unquestioned and unquestionable. They unanswerably 
show that, whatever may have been the genius, the learning, 
or the piety of Irenseus, his traditions are as worthless as the 
babblings of an idiot. He seems to have an inexhaustible 


1 We have not, in this article, produced the half of those mentioned by 
Dr. Middleton. 
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fountain of them, for, whether the question be ‘ the A postolical 
Succession,’ ‘ the vineyards of the Millennium,’ ‘ the angels be- 
getting demons in the bodies of women,’ ‘the old age of 
Christ,’ ‘the translation of Enoch into Adam’s paradise,’ or 
any other pet monstrosities, he has an Apostolical tradition at 
hand as ‘the best weapon to knock down’ his adversaries. 
Hence, we set them aside, one and all, as ‘old wives’ fables.’ 
Whether they originated with Papias, or [renwus, or any 
other Father, we reject them utterly and forever as the spawn 
of sheer imbecility. Nay, if an angel from heaven should tell 
us that Christ, that he who spake as man never spake, had 
uttered the silly trash about the Millennium which the tradi- 
tion of Zrenewus puts into his mouth, we should say, ‘ let him 
be anathema.’ 

It may be supposed, by some of our readers, that we have 
contradicted ourselves, because we have placed Jrenewus on 
both sides of the controversy respecting the Apostolical Suc- 
cession. If so, we reply that the inconsistency is in Jrenwus 
himself, and not in us. He is, in fact, on both sides of this 
controversy, and we have, therefore, only placed him where 
we found him. He is an illustration of the fact stated by 
Chillingworth, that ‘the same Fathers are against them- 
selves.’ 

In the first volume of his work (Book III., chap. 2), he 
says: ‘ When we refer them (the heretics) to that tradition 
which originates from the Apostles, [and] which is preserved 
by means of the succession of presbyters in the Church, they 
object to tradition, saying that they themselves are wiser, not 
merely than the presbyters, but even than the Apostles, de- 
cause they have discovered the unadulterated truth.’ Again, 
as we have already seen (while treating of the Apostolical 
Succession) precisely the same twelve presiding officers in the 
Church of Rome are sometimes called By him ‘ the succession 
of bishops,’ and sometimes the ‘succession of presbyters,’ thus 
using the two words, béshops and presbyters, conformably to 
the uniform and invariable usage of the New Testament, as 
convertible terms. Thus, when he contends with the heretics 
about ‘ the unadulterated truth,’ he does not forget ‘the form 
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of sound words’ as used in Scripture. On the cortrary, he 
treats the office of bishop and presbyter as one and the same 
identical thing, under two different names. He did, then, it 
seems, live too near the time of the Apostles to have entirely 
forgotten that use of language which is now universally ac- 
knowledged to be the wsws loguendi of the New Testament 
writers. But yet, afterward (in Book III., chap. xiv.), when 
his standpoint is changed, he sees double, and so splits this 
order into two. ‘For when,’ he then says, ‘the bishops and 
presbyters, who came from Ephesus and other cities adjoining, 
assembled in Miletus,’ etc., thus departing from his own former 
language as well as from that of Scripture. He interpolates 
the words in italics, as we have more than once had occasion 
to notice. Yet this very passage, which is thus transformed 
by him, is one of the principal proof-texts which have been 
used, and used with success, to convince the most unwilling 
that the bishops and presbyters spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment are identicelly one and the same order of the ministry! 
For St. Paul, kaving called the elders or presbyters from 
Ephesus to Miletus, there addressed them as bishops. How 
inexcusably slipshod and careless, then, to say the least, is the 
manner in which this Father deals with the sacred text, mak- 
ing it favor the very doctrine which it so clearly refutes. 

In the three conflicting traditions given by Dr. Jacob (p. 71, 
note), viz., those of Jrenwus, Tertullian, and Augustine, Peter 
is set forth as the first bishop of Rome. On what authority, we 
ask, is this done? Certainly not on the authority of Jreneus, 
for if we examine his writings closely, we shall find that he 
nowhere calls Peter the bishop of Rome. His famous list 
does not contain Peter as the first bishop of Rome. It reads 
thus: ‘ The blessed Apostles [Peter and Paul] having founded 
and built up the Church [of Rome], committed into the hand 
of Linus the office of the episcopate. Of this Linus Paul 
makes mention in the Epistles to Timothy. To him succeeded 
Anacletus; and after him, in the third place from the Apostles, 
Clement was allotted the bishopric.’ (Book III., chap. iii.) 
Thus, according to /reneus himself, Linus occupied the first, 
Anacletus the second, and Clement the third place in the 
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episcopate of the Church of Rome. Peter is not mentioned 
by him, any more than Paul, as the first bishop of Rome. He 
only says that Peter and Paul, ‘ having founded and built up 
the Church’ of Rome, ‘ committed into the hands of Linus the 
office of the episcopate.’ Even he, at that early age of the 
Church, seems to have had no tradition that Peter was ever 
Bishop of Rome. He is certainly mistaken, as is now well 
knowr, in the assertion that Paul was ‘a founder’ of the 
Church of Rome. Is it not wonderful, then, that even Dr. 
Jacob should place Peter’s name first on Jrenwus’ list of the 
bishops of Rome? This first link has been supplied by a later 
tradition. 

Eusebius contradicts Jrenwus. The first declares (Lib. ITI., 
chap. ii.) that ‘ Linus first, after the martyrdom of Peter and 
Paul, was chosen Bishop of Rome ;’ the last asserts, on the 
contrary, that Peter and Paul made Linus the Bishop of 
Rome! Or, in his own words, committed the episcopate of 
that Church into his hands. ‘Some of the Fathers,’ says Chil- 
lingworth, ‘are against others, and the same Fathers are 
against themselves.’ To which we may add: and the more 
closely they are read, the greater and the darker will this 
chaos of contradictions appear. From such a ‘ wild-goose 
chase,’ good Lord deliver us! 

If we should examine, with minute care, the writings of 
Tertullian, Clemens of Alexandria, or the other Fathers of 
the early Church, they would fare no better than Jrenwus. 
Everybody has heard of the boast of Sir Thomas Browne: ‘I 
believe because it is impossible.’ But few, perhaps, are aware 
of the fact that this shout of faith, this triumphant boast of 
its own credulity, is borrowed from Tertullian. This good 
Father, too, practiced what he preached. He believed many 
things, apparently, for no better reason than because they 
were impossible! 

It would fare but little, if any, better with the writings of 
Clemens of Alexandria, if they were subjected to as close a 
scrutiny as that above bestowed on those of Jrenwus. ‘ Yet 
Clemens,’ says Dr. Waterland, ‘testifies of himself that he 
had received his doctrine [his dreams] from several disciples 
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of the very chief Apostles; who had truly preserved the tradi- 
tion of the blessed doctrine, as it came directly from the holy 
Apostles, Peter, James, and John”* ‘Notwithstanding all 
which,’ continues Dr. M., ‘the Doctor could not but know 
that this very Clemens holds as many absurd, unsound, and 
exploded doctrines, and deals as largely in the fabulous and 
apochryphal books of the primitive Christians (i. e., their for- 
geries), as any other Fathers whatsoever.’ 

These words hit the evil right in the centre. If any one 
has a use of a Father, he selects that one tradition which hap- 
pens to suit his purpose, and leaves all the others out of sight. 
His readers are not allowed to see the parentage, or the hide- 
ous family, to which his favorite tradition belongs. Hence, 
they know nothing of its origin, or the low company it has 
been accustomed to keep. On the contrary, they are led to 
believe that, as it-is the offspring of the great Jrenwus, or the 
illustrious Clemens, it must be a goodly and glorious child of 
the light, instead of being, as it is, an abortion of night and 
darkness. If, instead of producing one tradition alone, such 
as one of those for the Apostolical Succession, the whole brood 
were fairly and openly exhibited, in all their frightful conflicts 
with reason and with one another, all, without exception, 
would be seen to deserve the derision of mankind. No rea- 
sonable and candid person could fail to perceive that they had 
not been reached by an honest search after truth, but only 
caught in the wild-goose chase after superstitious absurdities 
and ‘ old wives’ fables.’ 

Whenever tradition, and not truth, was the guide of the early 
Fathers, as so often it was, how wild the work they made with 
‘the genuine sense of Scripture.’ The administration of the 
Lord’s Supper to infants, who had scarcely opened their eyes, 
was one of the favorite doctrines of the Fathers: Even the 
great Augustine pleaded in its favor ‘an Apostolical tradition ;’ 
and, accordingly, this practice, infinitely absurd as it was, pre- 
vailed for iong centuries in the Church. Nay, in direct and flat 
contradiction to the express words of Scripture, they had a 
tradition that Christ had promised that St. John should not 


1 Free Inquiry, p. 65. 
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die. ‘There cannot be,’ says Dr. Middleton, ‘a stronger 
proof of the stupid credulity and superstition of those primi- 
tive ages into which we have been inquiring, and of the facility 
of imposing any fictions upon them which their leaders thought 
fit to inculcate, than what is related by St. Austin, from the 
report, as he says, of credible persons, “ that at Ephesus, where 
St. John the Apostle lay baried, he was not believed to be 
dead, but only sleeping in the grave, which he had provided 
for himself, till our Lord’s second coming; in proof of which, 
they affirmed that the earth under which he lay was seen to 
heave up and down perpetually, in conformity to the motion 
of his body in the act of breathing.” Which ridiculous con- 
ceit was grounded on those words spoken by our Lord of that 
Apostle, ¢f I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee? Whence the other disciples inferred that St. John 
should not die. (Vid. Augustine, in loc. T. 3, pp. 819-20.)’ 
This story once seemed so strange and incredible, that it 
was only after having consulted the works of St. Augustine 
and verified it for ourselves, that, with all our deep sense of 
the gullibility of the Fathers, we could realize the possibility 
of such a tradition or belief as existing in a sound mind. No 
instrument of delusion, perhaps, was ever invented better 
adapted to serve the purposes of error than the rule of Vzén- 
centius— U bique semper, et ab omnibus. Besides the legion 
of absurd traditions to which it gives its sanction, it swarms 
with wild and fantastical interpretations of Scripture. Strange 
to say, this truth is well known to many of the most learned 
men by whom the Fathers are most admired, and by whom 
their writings are recommended as ‘the best guide to the 
genuine sense of Scripture.’ Thus, the learned and celebrated 
Dodwell, one of their most zealous admirers, does not pretend 
to defend them as interpreters of Scripture in general, how 
greatly soever he may be delighted with their exegeses or 
their traditions whenever they happen to reflect his own pecu- 
liar views or doctrines. On the contrary, ‘he frankly owns 
that their way of reasoning is loose, sophistical, and declama- 
tory ; far short of the solidity of the moderns, who excel them, 
not only in philosophy and learning, but in the knowledge of 
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antiquity, and even of their own languages ; and all he pleads 
for in favor of their interpretations, especially of the New 
Testament, is that they should not be wholly neglected [and 
H || by no means when they favor his views of the hierarchy], 
| though they have but little sense in them, BECAUSE THEY WERE 
| AGREEABLE TO THE CUSTOM OF THE AGE.’ Are they not, then, 
Pf blind leaders of the blind? It is certain, as we shall hereafter 
demonstrate, that they planted all the germs of Popery, as well 
Ih as poisoned the fountains of truth, with their traditions. ‘The 
|| Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants.’ 





Art. I].—The Poet at the Breakfast-Table. By Oliver Wen- 
| dell Holmes. 


‘As Holmes is everybody’s favorite, there is no occasion for 
critics to meddle with him, either to censure or to praise. He 
can afford to laugh at the whole reviewing fraternity.’ So 
: says a writer in the Worth American Review, to which dictum 
H we assent cordially, exceptis excipiendis. What exception we 
| «would make shall be emphasized hereafter. For the present 

we may say, that no praise bestowed upon Dr. Holmes as a 
ht prose writer goes beyond our own estimate of him. He is 
not the originator of the style he has adopted, but he has im- 
proved it, and he is the best of his class of writers. 

Sterne made himself at once famous by his witty, humorous, 
h and sentimental miscellany, and his productions have not 
: | failed to find numerous readers in succeeding generations. 
bi But Sterne is absurdly grotesque in manner, false in senti- 
i ment, and, above all, wanting in decency. Addison, belong- 

| ing to an earlier period, is charming, but a trifle slow for 
modern movement. Hazlitt issaturnine. Lamb mars his gen- 
|| iality by affectation, persiflage, and occasional overstraining. 
, Christopher North is glorious, but his uproar is sometimes 
ih boisterous, and, with all its variations, tends to monotony. 
1 Dodwell. Prefat. ad Differtat.in Iren. 2 15. 
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Dr. Holmes is hardly inferor to any one of them in the best 
characteristics of each, while the aggregate of his excellencies 
places him ahead of all his competitors. His poetic gift distin- 
guishes him from all we have named, except Addison, and, 
perhaps, Prof. Wilson, while his scientific attainments give 
him a power all his own. In exact scholarship we suspect he 
would confess to some feeling of weakness, and he has no such 
possession of literature as belonged to either Hazlitt or Lamb. 
Nor has he shown himself in any sense a creator. His charac- 
ters are good actors, well dressed, and exceedingly well spoken. 
They carry along the piece, and we have a sufficiently strong 
interest, for the present, in their history. But Dr. Holmes 
has never given us—and we feel no surprise that he has not 
given us—a Sir Roger de Coverly, an Uncle Toby, or a Cor- 
poral Trim. He does not care to make his characters realis- 
tic; his movement is not so much in the midst of events as of 
sentiment. He wishes to introduce to the public his thought- 
fashions, and for this purpose it seems quite as well that they 
should be hung upon a lay figure, which he can turn around 
and exhibit in all aspects to the admiring crowds that frequent 
his shop. 

Dr. Holmes is eminently philosophical. His philosophy is 
Horatian, certainly, and his mode of administering it justifies 
itself upon the guid vetat principle, and stimulates us, whether 
we accept or denounce his school. In mere diction, can any- 
thing be more elegant than the Spectator, or more gorgeous 
than the Woctes? Perhaps not. But if we say that, Ameri- 
ean as he is, Dr. Holmes accomplishes more by his mastery of 
words than either Addison or Prof. Wilson, we only say what 
we deliberately think. For courageous idiom, showy Latin- 
isms, comprehensive terms, and incisively discriminating epi- 
thets, it will be difficult to name his equal among English 
writers. 

But we are inadvertently, or it may be through a certain en- 
thusiasm of admiration, doing what the writer quoted above 
Says no one has any occasion to do, to-wit, to praise the 
author of Zhe Breakfast-Table Series. \ Everybody reads 
these volumes—by this last increased to three—and everybody 
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is delighted with them. Who will attempt to disturb this 
verdict ? 

We may, however, express the opinion, that this closing vol- 
ume is not quite equal to its predecessors. The characters are 
not fresh (with one exception, the Scarabee), and they are in- 
differently set up and carelessly handled; the topics are less 
miscellaneous, the talking more heavy and didactic, the wit 
less sparkling, and the humor comes less often and less apro- 
pos, than when Zhe Autocrat sat at the table. It is a little 
surprising, too, taken in connection with the title of this vol- 
ume, that the poetic element is less in amount and weaker in 
flavor than in either of the other books of the series. This is 
true of the prose, but emphatically of the poems eo nomine. 
These last are astronomical poems, arguing against religion, 
reminding one, by reverse suggestion, of Dr. Chalmers’ astro- 
nomical discourses, with the disadvantage in the comparison, 
that they are not only entirely wanting in truth, but that they 
are greatly deficient in poetry. 

This change of character in the present volume, and loss of 
interest, may be, perhaps, accounted for by the fact that Dr. 
Holmes has advanced in years since his first publications, as 
well as his readers. Dexter has not broken down, but he 
wants a second or two more of time todo his work; mean- 
while the judges, watches in hands, are inexorable. But all 
this abatement may be made, and much more, and still leave 
the Poet at the Breakfast-Table what it is—a charming book. 

And, now, if that were all that could be said, there would 
have been ‘no occasion to meddle with the book, either to cen- 
sure or to praise.’ But there is, we think, something else to 
be said, and something much more important. We proceed, 
then, in a graver tone than we have hitherto used, to present 
one objection to this book, to its predecessors in the series, and 
to all the books we have read by Dr. Holmes. 

The religious element naturally belongs to the poetic tem- 
perament. Largeness of soul; an imagination that grasps at 
more than it can hold; a readiness to be vividly impressed by 
everything outside of oneself, and yet a perpetual reference to 
self—objectivity and subjectivity ; a strong emotional nature ; 
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boldness in entertaining uncommon thoughts, and a delight in 
supernatural ecstacies; a vision for things unseen by others; 
proud faith, for the time at least, in what he sees; and a pity 
not altogether undisdainful for those whose eyes are unpurged ; 
a constant impulse and effort to soar; an inspiration for fame, 
which is not fame if not immortal, and worth for its gaining ; 
a deliberate surrender of everything which might stand in the 
way, and a readiness to seek a fierce consolation for present 
neglect in the assurance of the future—these things prepare 
the poets of one type to feel the powers of the world to come, 
the fecling which is the basis of all religion. 

Nor is it otherwise with the poets whose characteristic it is 
to possess a sensibility for beauty, exquisite and refined beyond 
that of mortals of ordinary fibre. True religion has in it at 
least as much of feeling as of faith. And God has so ordered 
the whole system of things and events in which we and our 
history are enveloped—outward nature, our personal organiza- 
tion, his providence and our mysterious spiritual relations— 
that the impetus of all shall bear us strongly to him. It would 
seem that for this purpose he has deemed no influence of 
greater efficacy than that of beauty, for of nothing has he been 
more lavish in his bestowal. It is strewn everywhere without 
stint. Nothing is too great to be embellished, nothing is so 
insignificant that it must needs be mean. Every zone glows 
or glistens with its appropriate beauty, every season has its 
peculiar loveliness, while day unto day utters speech of beauty, 
and night unto night. Every sentient being, after its kind, 
and in its degree, is affected by beauty, and every sense and 
faculty is an inlet for its delight. May we not find a reason 
for the prominence given by the Creator to beauty in the an- 
alogy between beauty and love? God is love; love is the 
sole tribute he demands from his intelligent creatures, and to 
love he would sway them by the influence of beauty. We 
lose the lesson he would teach us by our own dull-sightedness. 
We feebly admire that by which we ought to be ravished ; and 
the beauty of nature and the beauty of holiness are alike faint 
to half opened eyes. 


But the poet sees better than we do. It is his prerogative, 
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and, by so far, the soil of his soul is better prepared to receive 
the seeds of religion. To illustrate this statement historically, 
would be not without profit and interest. Let it suffice here, 
confining ourselves to English literature, to recall some of the 
names which stand as way-marks in our galaxy: Chaucer, 
Spencer, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Cowper, Scott, Words- 
worth, Browning, Tennyson ; a reverence for religion charac- 
terizes all that they have written. Nor are we to except from 
this class of poets those who have signalized themselves by 
opposition to the Christian religion — Pope, Byron, Shelly, 
and their feeble followers and imitators; and, to step out of 
English literature, Goethe, and even Voltaire. To disbelieve 
is to believe. To oppose the true religion is to maintain a 
false, and the more virulent the attack, the stronger is the 
proof of interest in the topic. The only absolutely irreligious 
poet we know is Edgar Poe. This strange genius seemed to 
be without any sense of God or immortality, and, as far as is 
possible for a human being, without conscience. He had no 
controversy with religion, and no faith in it. He was simply 
out of relation to it. But though in the highest degree poetic, 
he was not fully a poet. His gifts were those of inexorable 
analysis, a realistic imagination, and a supreme mastery over 
language. Dr. Holmes, too, is unquestionably a poet, and as 
unquestionably a man of pervading religious sentiment. The 
original bias of his mind has been strengthened by the circum- 
stances which have surrounded him. As a New Englander, 
he has been obliged to breathe, all his life, a religious atmos- 
phere. Ji may be this religion or that—he has a miscellane- 
ous assortment to choose from—but every New Englander 
must have some religion, as surely as he must hear about the 
Mayflower and Bunker Hill. Add to this, Dr. Holmes has 
studied, thoroughly and successfully, the science of medicine, 
and to lecture upon anatomy has been the work of a large 
part of his life. The mechanism of the human frame he is 
minutely familiar with, while the wonders of physiology and 
the mysteries of life have fascinated his imagination. As 
poets are, by their nature, inclined to religion, so physicians 
are led to it by their pursuits. How could it be otherwise ? 
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They are ever breaking through, one after another, the thin 
partitions in front of the most stimulating secrets of human 
existence; they are agitated by the knowledge they possess, 
and oppressed by a sense of their ignorance: how much more 
they know than others! how much less they know than they 
have credit for! The plainest country doctor is somewhat of 
a psychologist, and those who tread the heights of the profes- 
sion strain their eyes to verify what they seem to see in the 
dim distance. What is death to the eyes of the ordinary be- 
holder? A catastrophe. But to the physician it is a pheno- 
menon as natural as is an eclipse to an astronomer. It would 
be surprising if men, whose business it is constantly to wit- 
ness the departure of the spirit, should fail to have pressed 
upon them the solemn question—and what then? It is said 
that their sensibilities become dulled. This is true as to the 
force of each repeated experience; but while this process has 
been going on, and long before it is completed, the religious 
impression has been made. And so, in fact, as a general 
thing, physicians have thought over the subject of religion 
and made up their minds. A very large majority accept the 
current faith; some oppose it actively, making a show of 
scientific disdain, while very few are found either indifferent 
or undecided. 

Accordingly, we are not surprised to find that Dr. Holmes, 
poet, physician, and New Englander, has, in his autobiographi- 
cal talks, much to say about religion. We doubt whether he 
is himself aware how strongly his religious opinions have 
eolored almost all that he has written. ste Venner looks 
to the theory of moral irresponsibility, and The Guardian 
Angel has a somewhat similar bearing; while in his Breakfast- 
Table Series his scepticism is not concealed, and, indeed, in 
this last volume is obtrusively presented. 

In his address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Har- 
vard, the first and larger portion is taken up with a striking 
exposition of the mechanical dependence of the mind upon 
the body, but the force of the compact whole is brought to 
bear against the religion of Revelation, for which he would 
substitute the religion of science. 
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In all this writing about religion, it is to be observed that 
Dr. Holmes has dealt mainly in negatives. He does not as- 
sume any positive position for himself, but assails, now from 
this quarter, now from that, the accepted religion of the Chris- 
tian Church. That this dashing strategy, pursued now for 
twenty years or more, has not been without effect, cannot be 
doubted. His brilliant and attractive writings have influenced 
a wide circle of readers. The importance of his labors is fully 
recognized by those who sympathise with his sentiments. A 
Boston paper says: ‘ What Holmes has really done to advance 
the cause of vital “liberalism ” is this: he has shown the rela- 
tions between psychology and philosophy, so that these rela- 
tions can be vividly perceived by the popular mind. Other 
writers have attempted to do the same thing from the same 
observation of facts, but they have failed, from the lack of the 
poet’s fervor. Dr. Holmes will flash in a witticism, or con- 
dense in an image, what they toil to express in a score of unin- 
telligible pages—unintelligible, we mean, to the popular mind. 
He does this feat because he has the poet’s faculty of rapidly 
assimilating knowledge, extracting its essence, and giving to 
this essence free, compact, brilliant, and forcible expression.’ 

This is a moderate estimate of the power of Dr. Holmes in 
disseminating his sentiments. How should he, then, be re- 
garded by those whose most precious hopes must perish if 
these sentiments are true? Against the doctrines, philosophy, 
and speculations of Buckle, Lecky, Huxley, and Tyndall, the 
Christian Church girds on her armor. To a Jarge class of 
readers Dr. Holmes is more dangerous than all of these put 
together. To exhibit this briefly may not be without its use, 
and, for this purpose, the volume before us will furnish sufii- 
cient material. Not that the extracts will give a just idea of 
their baneful power. This depends largely upon the connec- 
tion in which they are found. Error, which would be rejected 
in a dogma, may be insinuated in a jest. An Eastern tale 
tells of the poisoning of a monarch by a deadly drug enclosed 
in the hollow handle of a mallet which he used in a game of 
ball. So these volumes are medicated: we think we are play- 
ing while we are being poisoned. 
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The Poet at the Breakfast-Table is less negative than its 
predecessors. Indeed, the author boasts that such has been 
the advance of public sentiment, that at the present date he 
may speak with much less reserve than he ventured to do ten 
or twelve years ago. We desire it to be distinctly understood 
that we do not feel called on to offer any argument against 
the views presented in the following extracts. Our purpose 
is, not to vindicate our religion against Dr. Holmes, but to 
warn the readers of his attractive volumes of the poison con- 
tained in the sparkling cup he presents to them: 

‘This is a manly world we live in. Our reverence is good 
for nothing if it does not begin with self-respect. Occidental 
manhood springs from that as its basis: Oriental manhood 
finds the greatest satisfaction in self-abasement. There is no 
use in trying to graft the tropical palm upon the northern 
pine.’ 

‘As for power, we are outgrowing all superstition about 
that. We have not the slightest respect for it as such, and 
it is just as well to remember this in all our spiritual adjust- 
ments.’ 

‘We may confidently trust that we have over us a Being 
thoroughly robust and grandly magnanimous, in distinction 
from the Infinite Invalid bred in the studies of sickly mono- 
maniacs, who corresponds to a very common human type, but 
makes us blush for him when we contrast him with a truly 
noble man, such as most of us have had the privilege of know- 
ing both in public and private life.’ 

‘I have often thought that spirits of a higher order than 
man might be willing to learn something from a human mind 
like that of Newton; and I see no reason why an angelic be- 
ing might not be glad to hear a lecture from Mr. Huxley or 
Mr. Tyndall, or any of our friends at Cambridge.’ 

‘People hold up their hands at a moral monster as if there 
was no reason for his existence but his own choice. That was 
a fine specimen we read of in the papers a few years ago— 
the Frenchman, it may be remembered, who used to waylay 
and murder young women, and, after appropriating their 
effects, bury their bodies in a private cemetery he kept for that 
3 
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purpose. It is very natural, and I do not say it is not very 
proper, to hang such eccentric persons as this; but it is not 
clear whether his vagaries produce any more sensation at 
Headquarters than the meek enterprises of the mildest of city 
missionaries. 
‘Who wrought the wondrous charm that leads us on 

To sweet perdition, but the self same power 

That set the fearful engine to destroy 

His wretched offspring (as the Rabbis tell), 

And hid its yawning jaws and treacherous springs 

In such a show of innocent, sweet flowers, 

It lured the sinless angels, and they fell.’ 

‘We have studied anthropology through theology ; we have 
now to begin the study of theology through anthropology.’ 

‘We must study man as we have studied stars and rocks. 
We need not go, we are told, to our sacred books for astronomy, 
or geology, or other scientific knowledge. Do not stop there! 
Pull Canute’s chair back fifty rods at once, and do not wait 
till he is wet to the knees! Say now, bravely, as you sooner 
or later have to say, that we need not go to any ancient 
records for our anthropology. Do we not all hope, at least, 
that the doctrine of man’s being a blighted abortion, a miser- 
able disappointment to his Creator, and hostile and hateful to 
him from his birth, may give way to the belief, that he is the 
latest terrestrial manifestation of an ever upward-striving 
movement of divine power ?’ 

‘ This whole business is an open question, he said, and there 
is no use in saying—* Hush! don’t talk about such things!” 
People do talk about them everywhere; and if they don’t talk 
about them they think about them, and that is worse, if there 
is anything bad about such questions, that is. If for the Fall ot 
man science comes to substitute the RISE of man, sir, it means 
the utter disintegration of all the spiritual pessimisms which 
have been like a spasm in the heart, and a’cramp in the intel- 
lect, of men for so many generations.’ 

We could not by mere extracts, however extended, transfer 
to our pages the tone, the glow, the charm, and thus the dan- 
gerous potency of the book itself. But we have presented 
enough to leave no question that the beliefs of Dr. Holmes are 
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boldly anti-Christian. As we have said, we do not look upon 
it as our duty to offer any refutation of his errors. We may 
observe, however, that the errors are not new, however fresh 
may be the manner of insinuating them. The under-mines are 
driven from new directions, but the attempt is against the same 
old, deep-set foundations which have often before been tried. 
The extracts given above present the well-known infidel posi- 
tions of man’s personal nobility, strength, and self-sufficiency ; 
the denial that he is a fallen being, and the casting of the 
responsibility of his actual sins upon God, who created him 
what he is. In fact, perhaps, all opposition to the Christian 
religion may, by ultimate analysis, be referred to the view 
maintained of responsibility. Responsibility is what distin- 
guishes a moral being from a machine. The correlative of 
responsibility is obedience. Of obedience three views may be 
taken: We may owe no obedience at all; this is fatalism. 
We may owe a partial obedience, such as man of himself 
is able to give, or may be disposed to render; this is the 
religion of morality. Or we may owe a perfect obedience, 
such as man in his natural state is neither disposed nor able to 
yield; this is the Christian doctrine. He who receives this 
doctrine can find no peace for his soul, but in accepting the 
Gospel, which provides for him in Christ that perfect obedi- 
ence which he owes and cannot pay. But Dr. Holmes and 
others will not receive the Gospel, and so must deny the dov- 
trine. Meanwhile his soul has not found peace. Passionate 
to see the light, he feels that he is walking among phantasmic 
shadows; full of sensibility, he shudders at the cold negations 
he has embraced ; and instinct with the power and impulse to 
soar, his wings are fluttering in the dust. How can so broad 
a nature be satisfied with protoplasm? How he could laugh, 
if he chose, at the tom-tom theory that sin is hygienic, and, 
by converse, that the small-pox is a possession of the devil! 
We fancy that the science, and humor, and wit of Dr. Holmes 
would have found for his own midriff, and afforded to that of 
others, inexhaustible sport in Darwin’s theory, and our anthro- 
poid or mollusk ancestor, but for the fact that he saw at once, 
and has proclaimed what some dull men have not yet found 
out, and what some uncandid men still deny, that to accept 
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Darwin is to deny Christ; that to reverse the series of Scrip- 
ture facts is to overthrow the Bible; that to substitute the 
RISE (he prints the word in capitals) of man for the Fall of 
man, is to substitute science for the Savior. 

We make no charge of insincerity against Dr. Holmes, far 
less would we insinuate that his private life needs, for his jus- 
tification, the repudiation of the Christian religion. We know 
nothing of him personally, because we know nothing of him 
by personal acquaintance, and nothing otherwise in any sense 
to his discredit. But his works, which we have read eagerly 
as they were published, for the delight we find in his genius 
and his scholarship, seem to us to reveal him as the man we 
have briefly described. His series of books show increasing 
earnestness about religion, while, alas! they manifest also a 
wider deviation from the truth. He is no longer young; only 
about half a decade stands between him and the allotted line 

.—ashort space. Shall it be all unilluminated by the true 
Light, as has been the long stretch which it will close? Our 
sympathies are all with him. Heartily could we say to him: 
Brother, turn and see! This way is truth, this way is peace. 
Here find what is nowhere else to be found, and what you 
have so long sought vainly, because in the wrong direction. 

We have lately seen close a life that had been made up of 
activity, power, and philanthropy. It had been prospered 
with success and gilded with celebrity. It was almost a tri- 
umph, and the gates of the city seemed just opening for an 
ovation. Just then, when lifted up so high that all could see 
it, suddenly appeared, written across the whole, the solemn 
scroll— Vanity of vanities. The columns vanished, the glory 

departed, the fabric fell, and all that had been was gone, and 
all that was would have been ruin but for one sentence that 

came from the desolation: J know that my Redeemer liweth. 

The voice of the great editor that spoke it had uttered many 
sentences before, but never one (let us hope that it was with 
true faith!) so pregnant with meaning, instruction, and life. 

We can utter no better wish for Dr. Holmes, whose genius 
we admire, and whose errors we deplore, than that his life, 
without the same teaching of sorrow, may be crowned with 
the same light! 
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Art. III.—1. ‘ The Prayer for the Sick’; Hints toward a 
Serious Attempt to Estimate its Value. Contemporary 
Review. July, 1872. 


9. On Prayer: I. By Prof. Tyndall. II. By the author of 
‘Hints Toward a Serious Estimate,’ etc. Ibid. October, 
1872. 


The proceedings at the banquet given to Professor Tyndall 
on the eve of his departure from our shores, and, notably, the 
approving presence on that occasion of a number of prominent 
divines of several different denominations, have served to _re- 
call public attention to the famous ‘ prayer-gauge,’ which is so 
intimately associated with that distinguished man’s name. 
Under these circumstances the thought has been suggested, 
that a restatement of the posture of the Christian Church on 
this great subject might be of service to the cause of truth. . 

Before turning our attention to the merits of the proposed 
test, we may remark, that for a scientist to step forth before 
the world with a method for ascertaining the value of prayer, 
in whatever aspect, strikes us as very decidedly out of charac- 
ter. What has the disciple of physical science to do with a 
subject which transcends altogether the sphere of the senses ? 
None have more emphatically declared than scientists them- 
selves that the laboratory is their sphere; that the furnace 
and the retorts are their instruments; that the investigation 
of the laws and properties of matter constitutes their vocation. 
None have insisted more strenuously than they on the neces- 
sity of keeping scientific questions clear of entanglement with 
the dogmas of the metaphysician and the theologian. None 
have more sharply animadverted on the alleged practice of 
the advocates of religion, in past ages, in interfering with. ques- 
tions which belong exclusively to the domain of science. 
What must be thought, then, of the consistency of these gen- 
tlemen in proposing a scientific test of a religious question, 
and that in an age when the independence of the two spheres 
of thought is generally acknowledged by religious people, and 
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the blunder and the crime perpetrated in the name of the 
Church in the favorite instance of Galileo, confessed by all 
save the adherents of the Church of Rome? Certainly they 
would have had no right to complain if the disciples of Chris- 
tianity had refused point blank to listen to their proposition, 
as involving not only an impertinent intrusion of science upon 
the domain of religion, but a glaring inconsistency with their 
own previous declarations upon this subject. The rebuke of 
Apelles to the cobbler, who undertook to criticise his picture, 
would have been a fair and sufficient answer—‘ Stick to your 
last, gentlemen; ne sutor ultra crepidam.’ 


. Waiving this summary method of dealing with the question, 
however, and taking the ‘ prayer-test’ on its own merits, we find 
several insuperable objections to employing it. 

In the first place, supposing it to result favorably to the 
views of those who have faith in the efficacy of prayer for physi- 
cal benefits, 2¢ 7s difficult to see what good could result from 
at. The Christian Church, certainly, needs no such demonstra- 
tion of the power of prayer. The word of promise which she 
has received from her Lord is enough for her ; or if she needed 
examples of its power, she has ten thousand of them in her 
own annals, as every Christian of ripened experience has them 
in the annals of his own life. As to the sceptics and unbe- 
lievers, it may be questioned whether they would be silenced ; 
they would certainly not be convinced. They would probably 
demand a repetition of the experiment, or else discover some 
method of accounting for its success short of the hypothesis 
that prayer had anything to do with it. It is hardly probable 
that men who resist the accumulated evidence of the divine 
origin of Christianity would yield submission to its teaching 
upon the successful issue of such a test as this. We should be 
told that the ‘inherent improbability’ of the prayer of faith 
saving the sick is so great that ‘no amount of testimony is 
sufficient to overcome it.’ In short, as they have dealt with 
the miracles of the Gospel, as they have dealt with the re- 
corded instances of the pawer of prayer for physical obiects, 
so would they deal with this test, supposing it to resuit favor- 
ably to the Christian position. ‘If they hear not Moses and 
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the prophets, neither will they be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead.’ 

This proposition finds its counterpart on two remarkable 
occasions in our Lord’s life. The one was when the Pharisees 
and Scribes came to him, tempting him, and asked of hima 
sign from heaven. They had seen his miracles—the healing of 
the sick, the giving sight to the blind, the raising of the 
dead; but this was not enough for them. They must have a 
sign from heaven, wrought at their bidding. Now, they 
could have no greater sign than they had already seen, and, 
therefore, Jesus, knowing the futility of external signs and 
wonders to change the hardness of the unbelieving heart, 
sighed deeply in spirit, grieved at their unbelief, and said, 
‘ An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign, and 
there shall no sign be given unto it but the sign of the prophet 
Jonas.’ The other occasion which we cite as furnishing a 
parallel to the proposition in question, was when our Lord was 
hanging on the cross, and those same chief priests and elders, 
with the scribes and pharisees, mocking, cried, ‘Zet Christ, the 
King of Israel, come down from the cross, and we will believe 
him!’ But Jesus came not down, even as he would not 
work the sign from heaven at their bidding, because in either 
case it would have been futile. Love and Power had done 
their utmost to win them. 

And yet it is probable that intellectual assent might have 
been forced upon them; for the proof of his divine mission 
might have been made so overwhelming that they could not 
gainsay or resist it. But they would have been, in that case, no 
step nearer Christ’s religion than before. Men are not to be 
converted by force, whether of the sword, or of the fagot, or 
of logical demonstration, one of which is as much at variance 
with its principles as the other. It implies in its essential idea 
a moral probation—an appeal to the principle of faith within 
aman; and, therefore, it does not offer us an absolute demon- 
stration of its divine origin, but only the highest degree of 
probability. This must be so by reason of the nature of the 
case, for religion can no more sway a man through his intel- 
lect than light can affect the sensorium through the ear. 
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This, then, were reason enough, without going further, for 
declining such a test of the value of prayer: it is not likely 
the success of the test would accomplish any beneficial 
result. 

But there are weightier reasons than this. We mention 
two of them. The first is, that the ‘ prayer-gauge’ is at vari 
ance with the Christian conception of prayer. This concert 
of prayer to which Dr. Thompson and Mr. Tyndall invite the 
Christian world has for its object, not the benefit of the sick, 
but the ascertainment of the efficacy of prayer. Its author 
tells us he designed ‘an inquiry to ascertain the value of 
prayer for the sick.’ If, then, Christians should accept this 
invitation to pray for the sick in Ward No. 1, what would be 
their attitude? It would be no more nor less than this—while 
professedly praying for the sick, they would be really praying 
for a sign from heaven to convince unbelievers of the power 
of prayer! Now, it would be impious presumption to approach 
the Hearer of prayer for any such purpose. He has given 
men such evidence and attestation of the Christian Revela- 
tion as his wisdom has deemed sufficient, above all that sign 
of the prophet Jonas, the resurrection of Jesus the third day. 
Shall we, then, by such an approach to the mercy-seat as is 
proposed, join the Pharisees and Scribes when they asked a 
sign from heaven? Shall we say, in effect, ‘O Lord, thou hast 
not given sufficient evidence of thy religion; heal these sick, 
that men may be compelled to believe.’ This test of prayer, 
then, is destructive of the very idea of prayer. It proposes. 
an object for which we are not authorized to pray, and puts. 
the suppliant in the attitude of a hypocrite, praying ostensibly 
for one thing, really for another. It is, therefore, an unphilo- 
sophical as well as an unreasonable test. It is like insisting that 
a chemist should test the power of a certain acid on a solution, 
into which you have introduced an alkali, which neutralizes. 
the effect of the acid! We are challenged to prove the power 
of prayer by a test, which, in its very terms, neutralizes its. 
power. 

Another fatal objection to the proposition in question is, 
that it eliminates an essential element of prayer—submission 
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to the will of God. We are to pray for the sick in Ward No. 
1, and we are to take no denial of our petition. We are to 
omit that petition without which prayer ceases to be prayer— 
‘Thy will be done.’ We are to overlook the possibility of 
there being sufficient reasons for denying our petition! We 
are to forget all our Savior’s teachings on this point! We are 
to disregard his example in the garden! In short, we are to 
dictate to thef{Almighty the healing of the sick, and, in the 
event of their not being healed, we are to conclude that prayers 
for the sick are futile, and thence to deduce the wider conclu- 
sion, that prayer has no physical value! Here, again, we 
justly complain that this ‘scientific test’ is unscientific. You 
give us a substance to analyze, and, lo! you have eliminated, 
beforehand,'a necessary element of its power! We are to de- 
termine the value of prayer by a test which, at the very outset, 
overthrows the nature of prayer. 

These, then, are some of the reasons why this mode of deter- 
mining the physical value of prayer is deemed unphilosophical 
and unreliable. They are, however, only the branches of a 
deeper reason which lies at the root of the whole subject. e- 
ligious questtions—and prayer in all its aspects is a religious 
question—are not to be determined by scientific methods. Each 
kingdom has its appropriate laws and methods. In mathematics 
we have one method; in physical science another; in meta- 
physics another; in morals and religion still another. Now, 
this proposition of Prof. Tyndall’s friend is an attempt to apply 
the inductive method to the settlement of a religious question. 
It is just as unreasonable as it would be to require the disciple 
of physical science to give us a mathematical proof of all his 
positions, or as it would be to require a logical demonstration 
of the duty of speaking the truth! These scientific men say, 
‘Let us see that prayer confers any physical benefit on men, 
and we will believe it. Prove your doctrine by our scientific 
method.’ We meet them with their own weapon and reply, 
‘Give us mathematical proof of your theories about light, and 
heat, and sound. These experimental proofs are not satisfac- 
tory. The senses are deceptive. There may be optical delu- 
sion.” Or suppose we say to Prof. Tyndall, ‘ You tell us we 
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cannot take one step in science without the exercise of imag- 
ination. But this is not stable ground. We want ocular 
demonstration of your theories. Let us see this imponderable 
ether which you tell us pervades all space, and becomes the 
medium of light! Let us see these waves of light and sound, 
and we will believe you.’ Who does not see that the one 
demand would be as unreasonable and absurd as the other? 
It would be attempting to apply the laws and the methods of 
one sphere of knowledge to the phenomena of another, which 
has its own laws and its own methods. 

On the whole, it is apparent that a proposition involving 
such a confusion of ideas, and such an unwarranted intrusion 
of physical science upon the domain of metaphysics, could 
have sprung not so much from a desire to reach a scientific 
result, as from a desire to coin an atheistic argument. The 
incongruity, inconsistency, and unphilosophical character of 
the ‘scientific test’ are not more manifest than the disingen- 
uousness of its author. 

We pass on to consider what is the position of the Christian 
Church touching the physical value of prayer. Prof. Tyndall 
is right when he says, ‘ Prayer invokes a Power which checks 
and augments the descent of rain, which changes the force and 
direction of winds, which affects the growth of corn and the 
health of men and cattle.’ This is substantially our position. 
We believe that God is the rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him. We believe, as St. James has taught us, that ‘ the 
prayer of faith saves the sick’ in many instances. We believe 
that God can deliver from the hand of man and from the 
power of disease and death, and that he does deliver from them 
in answer to faithful prayer. And we do not object to men’s 
examining the records of the past history of the power of 
prayer for these objects. We think it reasonable that if 
prayer avails for physical benefits we should have experience 
of it; and so we have. It is not this to which we demur. 
We can point to many well-acthenticated instances of the 
efficacy of prayer in our own generation; as, for example, in 
the lives of Franke and Miller. But we hold all this, not for- 
getful of the conditions and limitations under which this 
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power is given to men ; above all, of that saying of St. John— 
‘If we ask anything according to His will, he heareth us.’ 
Prayer, then, is not an amulet or a wishing-cap, but it is the 
spontaneous expression of our wants, our fears, our hopes—the 
outpouring and unburdening of our hearts in the ear of our 
Gracious Father. As the trusting child runs to his father 
with his wants and his troubles, so do we take everything to 
the mercy-seat. We go and tell Jesus. We cast all our care 
upon him, for this world as well as for the next, believing that 
he will order all for the best, giving us the things we ask, if it 
be consistent with his wisdom, and withholding when he sees it 
to be otherwise. We gladly acquiesce in this. Indeed, we 
would think prayer a fearful gift without these limitations. 

But our opponents insist in reply, ‘that (on our own show- 
ing) the phenomena of the universe are ranged in two cate- 
gories—first, a class of events respecting which it is quite 
useless to pray; and, second, a class of events which are the 
legitimate objects of prayer.’ They make much also of the 
fact that we do not agree among ourselves as to the extent of 
these two classes respectively ; and, pointing to the history of 
science, they remind us how many things in the universe are 
now known to be regulated by an unchanging order, which were 
once supposed to be contingent and mutable; and’ then they 
confidently predict that, step by step, we shall find, as science 
advances, that all things are regulated by the same unchang- 
ing order; so that, little by little, we shall have the sphere of 
objects for which we can legitimately pray.narrowed down, 
until future generations shall find that, since all things are 
unchangeably fixed by law, the practice of praying for physical 
benefits has all along been a monstrous absurdity. 

But we ask, is the existence of a class of objects which are 
jixed, and, therefore, not lezitimate objects of prayer, a valid 
argument to prove that a// things are so fixed? Because there 
are fixed stars, are there, therefore, no planets, no nebule, no 
asteroids, no meteoric stones? Because man cannot move the 
mountains from their base, is he thence to conclude it an im- 
possible task to construct a road over them, or to tunnel 
through them, by his industry and skill? And is it more rea- 
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sonable to argue that because man cannot, by his prayers, turn 
the earth from its orbit, therefore, he cannot by the same in- 
strumentality obtain the blessing of heaven on his fields and 
his cattle, on his home and his household? We own our 
inability to define sharply the boundary between these two 
classes of objects—between things which can and things which 
cannot be obtained by prayer; but it is our happiness to ex- 
press all our wants to our Heavenly Father, and leave it with 
him to give us such an answer as to him may seem best. It may 
be that sometimes, in our presumption, we ask what we ought 
not, as did the mother of Zebedee’s children, on a memorable 
occasion. It may be that sometimes, in our ignorance, we pre- 
fer petitions which, in the nature of things, it is impossible 
God should grant. It may be, again, that sometimes the peti- 
tions of different Christians clash, so that to grant those of one 
would be, ipso facto, to deny those of another. What then? 
Is God, therefore, unfaithful that promised? Is prayer, there- 
fore, a delusion? If, indeed, we claimed that prayer did serv- 
ice as an amulet, or a wishing-cap, such a conclusion might 
justly be drawn. 

But, as we have already remarked, neither the Scriptures 
nor the Church give any such definition of prayer. Accord- 
ing to their uniform teaching, prayer is the expression of our 
need to Him who is able to supply it. It is the ery of our 
creature-hearts to Him who has created them. Whether it is 
best, whether it is right, whether it is possible, that our peti- 
tion should be granted, we do not know; but this we know, 
our Father has heard our prayer and will give us, if not that 
we ask for, something as good or better. If he remove not 
the ‘ thorn in the flesh,’ he will make his grace sufficient for 
us; he will make his strength perfect in our weakness, so that 
we will in the end glory in our infirmity, that the power of 
Christ may rest upon us. If he give not victory to our armies, 
he will make defeat better than victory to those who humbly 
bow to his will. If he spare not the dear life for which we 
plead, he will give us, perhaps in the very chamber of death, 
a new inspiration to walk in his ways, and a new intuition of 
the things unseen and eternal, and thus, even in this world, 
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‘death shall be swallowed up of victory.’ This view of prayer, 
which, as the only one taught in the Holy Scriptares, is the 
only one which ought to be considered, makes its comprehen- 
sion, its comfort, and its power dependent on faith in God’s 
promise and submission to God’s will, and must satisfy any 
candid mind of the futility of any inductive experiments to 
determine its efficacy. Some of our modern scientists, how- 
ever, would overthrow this conception of prayér and substitute 
one of theirown. For they are not prayerless, they would 
give us to understand. By no means! On the contrary, 
‘their life is a perpetual prayer!’ AJ] their patient toil in the 
laboratory is prayer to ‘ their God,’ whatever those two words 
may signify in the scientific lexicon. And they expect an- 
swers to their prayers; unquestionably they do, for Prof. Tyn- 
dall has just been showing us how his prayers have been an- 
swered, in those beautiful experiments of his on light and 
sound.. But let these gentlemen tell us if they know before- 
hand whether these ‘ prayers’ of theirs to Nature to reveal 
her secrets will be granted. Can they define sharply these 
two classes of things which it is ‘ quite useless’ to pray Nature 
to reveal, and things which she w// reveal? In other words, 
do they know beforehand what problems in science they will 
succeed in solving, and what must remain hidden from this 
generation? If not, it would seem that the prayer of the 
scientific laboratory is open to the same charge which Dr. 
Thompson alleges against the prayer of the Christian oratory. 

The real objection in the minds of these gentlemen is de- 
veloped in their second papers (Contemporary Review, Octo- 
ber, 1872), and is just what those familiar with the subject 
anticipated it would be. The universe is governed by fixed 
laws: wherever the investigator has been able to penetrate 
within the veil of Nature, he has found a settled order holding 
sway. Now, he says to the Christian, your doctrine of the 
efficacy of prayer for physical benefits breaks up this order, 
for it supposes the laws which hold the universe together, sus- 
pended or abrogated at the bidding of man! The laws of 
hygiene must be repealed in answer to this man’s prayer. 
The course of the tides and of the winds must be altered for 
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that man’s prayer! And thus the whole order of the universe 
is liable to constant disturbance, that the petitions of such 
puny creatures as we may be granted! We challenge the 
premises upon which this argument rests. We deny that 
everything in the universe is fixed by an unchangeable order, 
as is alleged. That a system of general laws exists, binding 
together the different parts of the universe, is indeed true, 
and none admires and rejoices in this more than the Theist, 
as none but he can give an intelligible account of the origin 
of such a system. But the order of Nature exhibits what Dr. 
Mansel has happily called the quality of elasticity ; it permits 
the introduction of another force, outside of the physical 
world, which acts upon and modifies the operation of physical 
laws. That force is the HUMAN witt. Here is a potency 
which is continually brought to bear upon Nature, which is 
yet not under the dominion of natural law, which cannot be 
reduced to any one of the categories of physical forces, but is, 
on the contrary, free and unfettered in its action. Here is 
man, with his free will, incessantly interfering with these 
laws of nature, and yet none of the dire consequences ensue 
which we are told must inevitably result if God interferes 
with them. 

Let us borrow an illustration from the distinguished writer 
just referred to: ‘If a man, of his own free will, throws a stone 
into the air, the motion of the stone, as soon as it has left his 
hand, is determined by a combination of purely material laws ; 
partly by the attraction of the earth, partly by the resistance 
of the air, partly by the magnitude and direction of the force by 
which it is thrown. But by what law came it to be thrown 
at all? What law brought about the circumstances through 
which the aforesaid combination of material laws came into 
operation on this particular occasion and in this particular 
manner? The law of gravitation, no doubt, remains constant 
and unbroken, whether the stone is lying on the ground or 
moving through the air; but neither the law of gravitation 
nor all the laws of matter put together could have brought 
about this particular result without the interposition of the 
free will of the man who throws the stone. Substitute the 
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will of God for the will of man, and the argument, which in 
the above instance is limited to the narrow sphere within 
which man’s power can be exercised, becomes applicable to 
the whole extent of creation, and to all the phenomena which 
it embraces.’ (Aids to Faith, pp. 28-9.) 

This argument is as impregnable in its application to the 
question under consideration as to that to which Mr. Mansel 
applies it in the essay from which we quote. We ask our an- 
tagonists, on what principle it becomes impossible for the 
Creator to move with at least the same freedom as his crea: 
tures among the laws which he has established? If, for ex- 
ample, the physician can make use of natural laws in order to 
save life, how does it become a thing incredible or impossible 
that the Almighty should do the same thing? We do not 
expect miracles to be wrought in our behalf. We do not im- 
agine that the system of the universe is to be put out of joint 
for our sakes; but we believe that God has so ordered that 
system, in his wisdom and benevolence to his creatures, that 
by an act of his wl? he can so modify the operation of those 
laws as to rescue his suppliant creatures from the perils of the 
deep or from the grasp of disease; that he can give rain and 
fruitful seasons at his will in the same manner; in short, that 
there is no physical danger from which he cannot deliver, nor 
any physical benefit which he cannot bestow. 

It is very possible that Mr. Tyndall and his friend would 
not feel the force of this argument, because it assumes the 
freedom of the will; but it is certain that its force can only be 
evaded by adopting the creed of the materialist (which the 
Westminster Review assures us is the only creed for a man of 
culture in our day!), by avowing that man’s intellect, will, 
and conscience are only modifications of matter, and that 
there is no God independent of, and superior to, Nature. 

How far toward the adoption of this ‘ creed of the cultivated 
intellect’ these recent assailants of the Scriptural doctrine of 
prayer have actually proceeded, may be guessed by a consid- 
eration of the import of some of their utterances. Thus, Mr. 
Huxley, with whose philosophy Mr. Tyndall is understood to 
be in accord, has announced that ‘ Matter is a form of thought; 
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thought is a property of matter’; that ‘ matter and law have 
devoured spirit and spontaneity’; that God is unknown and 
unknowable; that ‘ the physiology of the future will gradually 
extend the realm of matter and law until it is co-extensive with 
knowledge, with feeling, and with action’; that ‘even those 
manifestations of intellect, of feeling, and of will, which we 
rightly name the higher faculties,’ are only ‘ transitory changes 
in the relative positions of the parts of the body.’ 


In the light of such. statements as these, we may see how 
long prayer would survive the ‘ process of purification’ which 
Prof. Tyndall has proposed. He is not accustomed, he assures 
us, to think ‘ otherwise than solemnly’ of the feeling which 
prompts prayer ; and what he desires is not the ‘ extinction’ of 
prayer, but its ‘displacement.’ ‘ Physical nature’ is not its 
domain—he is sure of that; and, therefore, good Christian peo- 
ple should stop wasting their breath in prayers for the sick, 
and for rain, etc., etc. To what ‘ practical objects,’ then, is 
prayer to be directed, under the guidance of the present incum- 
bent of the chair of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institu- 
tion, and in the School of Mines? Let the Christian Church 
give good heed to the oracular answer: ‘Zn some form or other, 
not yet evident, it may, as alleged, be necessary to man’s high- 
est culture !? 

We think it is already ‘evident,’ that, however the Professor 
may have sought to disentangle himself in his second paper 
from the posture in which his first placed him before the Chris- 
tian public, and however he may beg us to understand that he 
desires only the ‘displacement’ of prayer, not its extinction, his 
philosophy, and that of his friend Huxley, does logically extin- 
guish, not only prayer, but every other doctrine of religion, 
inasmuch as it teaches us, in one breath, that ‘ Physical nature 
is not the domain of prayer,’ and in the next, that ‘ Matter 
and law have devoured spirit and spontaneity.’ 

As long, however, as we decline to acquiesce in the opinion, 
that man is nothing more than a compound of carbon, and — 
lime, and phosphorous, and some other chemicals ; as long as 
we hold to the belief that, underneath Mr. Huxley’s ‘ physical 
basis,’ there are moral and spiritual elements of being ‘not 
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dreamed of’ in his philosophy; as long as we repel, with the 
deepest instincts of our being, that most groundless of all 
hypotheses, that this magnificent universe exists of itself, and is 
sustained of itself, we shall hold our doctrine of the efficacy of 
the prayer of faith, as received from the Scriptures, on impreg- 
nable ground, while, so far as scientific authority is concerned, 
we will make our appeal from John Tyndall, the self-confident 
sceptic, to Michael Faraday, the humble Christian, whose 
name shines in the annals of modern science with a lustre 
with which that of his distinguished successor as yet cannot 
compare.’ 
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When the English seized the reins of government in India, 
they were already falling from the nerveless grasp of the Mus- 
sulman dynasty, and the country was sinking into the worst 


1 This article is from the pen of an Episcopal clergyman, and is admirable, 
so far as it goes. It is certainly a sufficient and a crushing reply to the 
‘ prayer-test,’ proposed by Thompson, Tyndall, and company. To complete 
the absurdity of this test, they should, at the same time, have proposed a bet 
on the race between ‘prayer and physic;’ and if any Christian should be 
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of all political conditions. The peculiar mental qualities of 
the people of Middle and Lower India—the meditative, philo- 
sophic cast of mind, and the purely passive courage which en- 
dures all things without being aroused to aggressive warfare— 
had made them at first an easy prey to Moslem conquerors, 
and finally silent bearers of their heavy yoke. 

We usually take a too narrow and exclusive view of the 
causes of great political convulsions. That is, we are prone 
to overlook their more remote causes, and lay all the stress on 
those of more recent date. Hence, our explanations of such 
phenomena are seldom as full and satisfactory as possible. This 
was emphatically the case with those writers and authors who 
made haste to explain the French Revolution, or assign its 
causes. But as the horizon of history expanded, and its field 
was illuminated, it was clearly seen that the great convulsion 
of 1789 had sprung, not so much from its immediate causes or 
occasions, as from long, dark ages of tyranny and oppression. 
All the degradation and vice, all the hideous wrongs and intol- 
erable evils, which that terrific explosion then threw to the 
surface, and seemed to produce, had their hidden causes deep 
down in the ignorance and brutality of the lower classes, which 
for centuries had been growing more desperate and hopeless. 
In like manner, the wide-spread, secret, and terrible Sepoy 
conspiracy was as truly the fruit of seed sown by Moslem in- 
capacity, cupidity, and misrule, as it was the misgovernment 
of the English. 

The British power in Hindustan, in the earliest stage of 
its existence, was confined to a small trading corporation, 
holding its few square miles of territory by sufferance of the 
native princes, or by purchase from them. It was only after 
it came to be a recognized power in the land, after the natives 


foolish enough to accept the test, or make the trial, they should crown their 
impiety by also accepting the wager. 

But, after all, the philosophy of prayer, providence, miracles, and so forth, 
is still in a nebulous condition, with only here and there a solid and substan- 
tial light, like a star. It is, however, a glorious philosophy, and will, sooner 
or later, be cleared up, and rendered satisfactory, and placed on a foundation 
of adamant. We hope, indeed, to be able to contribute our mite toward this 
grand consummation, so devoutly to be wished.—Eb. 
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looked for aid and counsel to this handful of Englishmen, and 
in cases of doubtful succession referred to them as umpires; it 
was only after they had, by conquest and negotiation, acquired: 
immense territories, and a dominant power, that any necessity 
for the machinery of government was felt. The most ineffi- 
cient of governments rarely fails to exercise one of its func- 
tions, the function, namely, of getting money. In every stage 
of its existence, from infancy to old age, it is, as a general 
thing, given to the duty of drawing revenue from the people. 
True to this instinct, the Directors of the East India Company 
made a persistent effort, from first to last, to wring just as much 
money out of their Indian subjects as lay in the power of their 
officials to obtain. 


From the days of Mr. Sherburne—first official collector for 
Bishenpore—to the time when Warren Hastings held the posi- 
tion of Governor-General of India, the burden of their instruc- 
tions was the same. The recommendations were to wise gov- 
ernment, and mild, paternal measures, but they were always 
accompanied by an urgent demand for money. In regard to 
the letters of direction found among the papers of Warren 
Hastings, Macaulay says: ‘The sum of all the instructions 
received from home was—govern leniently, and send more 
money ; practice strict justice and moderation to the neighbor- 
ing powers, and send more money.’ . . . . ‘The Directors 
dealt with India as the Church, in the good old times, dealt 
with a heretic. They delivered the victim over to the execu- 
tioner, with an earnest request that all possible tenderness 
might be shown.’ The Directors acted in good faith; they 
did not know anything regarding the sufferings of the people 
out of whom this money was to be wrung, and they do not 
seem to have cared particulary to inquire. “The collectors of 
the revenue knew well enough all the misery which the en- 
forced taxation entailed; but they had strong reason to be- 
lieve that authorities at home would be less apt to find fault 
with illegal exactions than with deficient revenues; that the 
cry of the oppressed millions of India was less likely to dis- 
turb their ears than was the murmur of discontented stock- 
holders. Therefore, from the very first, the Company regarded 
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India rather as a vast estate, from which revenue was to be 
collected, than as a province, whose people coald look to them 
to fulfill the functions of government in their behalf. The 
desideratum was,‘ to get as much out of the district, and to 
spend as little on it, as possible.’? 

The system of collecting the rents and taxes due from the 
native population to the English government was carried on 
by means of native officers. This ‘double system,’ as it was 
called, worked disastrously for both the government and the 
governed. ‘ Black collectors ground down the peasantry, and 
the revenue farmers divided their energies between concocting 
frauds upon the government, and devising illegal cesses to be 
wrung out of the artisans and cultivators.’* The conviction 
had gradually been forcing itself upon the public mind, that 
this system was productive of nothing but evil. Mr. Holwell, 
the most prominent survivor of the tragedy of the Black Hole, 
recognizes the fact, and writes upon the subject with evident 
feeling. ‘ We have nibbled at these provinces for eight years, 
and, notwithstanding an immense acquisition of territory and 
revenue, what benefit has resulted from our successes to the 
Company? Shall we go on nibbling and nibbling at the bait 
till the trap falls and crushes us... . . Let us boldly dare to 
be sonbahs (or governors) ourselves.’ 

From the first the British government gave a formal ac- 
knowledgment of the fact, that the governed had some rights, 
and that to administer power in such a way that these rights 
should be regarded, required a knowledge of the character, 
religion, and laws, the manners, customs, and traditions of the 
race over whom they ruled. From an inadequate conception 
of the difficulties of the case, little has been done to supply 
this information, until within a very few years. 

In 1769 supervisors were appointed to each of the great 
divisions. ‘From these gentlemen—too few in number to ex- 
ercise an accurate oversight of any single department—the 
Council expected an exhaustive control over the whole internal 
administration.’* They were to see that the taxes were legally 


1 Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 265. 2 Ibid., p. 262. 
3 Ibid., p. 262. 
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collected, and promptly paid. They were to prepare a politi- 
cal, philosophical, and rural history of the provinces; to inves- 
gate the land tenures, and the revenues; to discriminate be- 
tween the customary cesses and illegal extortions; to submit 
a scheme for the administration of justice; to draw up a list 
of the products of the country—‘ not forgetting an exhaustive 
account of the means of developing its internal resources, with 
suggestions for removing those multitudinous obstructions be- 
tween the producer and consumer, which so fatally damped 
the spirit of industry under Mussulman misrule. Their leisure 
hours, which the Council seemed to expect would hang heavily, 
the supervisors might beguile by acting as fathers to the people, 
protecting the weak against the strong, helping the cultivators 
to improve their land, the merchants to extend their trade, the 
manufacturers to increase their products, and all classes to be 
wiser and better than before. They were also to impress upon 
the agriculturist, “in the most forcible and convincing man- 
ner,” that the Company’s measures were devised for his relief, 
and that opposition to them would be only “riveting his own 
chains, and confirming his servitude and dependence on his 
oppressors.” ”? 

Such absurd demands could produce but one result—that of 
completely paralyzing the men upon whom they were made. 
The consequence was, as might have been anticipated, that no 
records of any value were obtained. The Asiatic Society spent 
£30,000 in the course of seven years, and obtained in return a 
mass of useless rubbish. The volumes under review, Zhe An- 
nals of Rural Bengal, and Orissa, are the first fruits of a new 
system inaugurated under the auspices of this same Society. 
England has never, heretofore, been able to redeem her pledge 
of governing India in accordance with native laws. These 
volumes give some hope that it may not always be so; for in 
them the characteristics of Indian life, the topography of the 
country, the peculiarities and distinctions of race, religion, and 
language, are discussed with great clearness and vigor. In 
the light of this truer and deeper insight into the national life 
of India, it is quite evident that a full-grown Anglo-Saxon 
1 Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 263. 
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civilization cannot be successfully transplanted into the soil of 
Oriental prejudice and ignorance. A civilization must be in- 
digenous in order to be effective. There are, undoubtedly, 
favorable conditions to its growth and development, and these 
conditions should all be taken into consideration ; but govern- 
ment, legislative and executive, should be the outgrowth of a 
people’s life, that it may be the best government for them. 
The laws which govern all life—national, social, and indi- 
vidnal—must be conformed to in order that the best results 
may be reached. All obstacles should be removed, every con- 
dition of a healthy and vigorous life supplied, and then time 
must do the rest. The curious compromise which called itself 
the government of India was only the new patch on the old 
garment. There was an attempt made to enforce native laws, 
and a determination manifested not to interfere with native 
customs; but these laws and customs were often misconstrued 
and misapprehended when viewed through Anglo-Saxon spec- 
tacles. The British government, bad as it was, was infinitely 
better than the misrule of the Mohammedans which had pre- 
ceded it. The terrible harvest which the English residents 
reaped, was the result rather of unavoidable blunders and 
unpardonable indifference than of intentional cruelty or op- 
pression. The power was vested, not in the English Sove- 
reign, or Houses of Parliament, or Cabinet, but in an irre- 
sponsible trading corporation. The council in Calcutta 
consisted of men sent out by the Directors of the East India 
Company, who were, many of them, without experience in 
Indian affairs, and without knowledge of the Indian people. 
Until the year 1769 the provincial and municipal government 
was still in the hands of the native officers. 

Three times within the last century and a half have the eyes 
of all Europe been turned upon India with profound interest. 
First among the causes of interest were the brilliant exploits 
of British soldiers, and the magical growth of commercial 
power which marked the earlier years of the existence of the 
East India Company. Second, the discovery of Sanskrit, 
which revolutionized the scholarship of the civilized world; 
and, third, the unutterable horrors of the Sepoy Rebellion. 
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The first and last of these points of interest are so intimately 
associated, and form a subject of such magnitude and interest, 
that they will be considered in a future article. 

In order to understand the history of British India, it will 
be necessary to consider, as fully as our space will allow, the 
ethnological and religious peculiarities of the people. The 
greatest mistake which the English Government made was in 
looking upon India as a unit. Accustomed as they were to 
look upon it as a single dependency of the British Crown, 
they had come to regard its people as politically and socially 
one, and to imagine that a point once ascertained was of uni- 
versal application. It was understood that the Hindus had 
been subjugated by the Mohammedans, but that was the sole 
distinction made. In English eyes, India was inhabited by 
two races—the conquerors and the conquered—which, in the 
course of the centuries that had elapsed since the Moslem in- 
vasion, had amalgamated into one. This view was so utterly 
false that it frustrated every effort to obtain that information 
respecting the people upon which all true government must 
be founded. 

‘The Indian Empire consists of ten separate governments, 
which, with their feudatory states, include .a territory of 
1,556,836 square miles; about fifty different races, speaking 
a great diversity of languages, and numbering 200,424,072 
souls. The account of India, which has been from time to 
time so airily asked for, means a vast series of statistical oper- 
ations and local inquiries, spread over an area but slightly 
smaller than that of all Europe, excepting Russia, and with a 
population which falls short of the Berlin estimate of 1861 for 
all Europe, less Russia, by only four and a half millions. To 
respond to the demand made by the Directors upon their 
officials, would be something like an attempt to give a statisti- 
cal account of Europe if all existing records were swept away. 
This enormous literary labor had to be done from the very 
beginning. An elaborate history was to be constructed from 
the raw material. A mass of undigested matter has been dis- 
covered within the last few years, which gives some hopes 


1 Orissa, Vol. I., p. 11. 
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that a genuine history may be written. It consists of official 
records of the Company’s officials in the earlier years of its 
administration. If it be considered a work worthy years of 
toil to reconstruct the history of dead Rome, shall it not be 
an equally noble task to rebuild the history of living India? 
In the words of the eloquent advocate of Indian rights,! I can- 
not close without once more urging the claims of the Indian 
Records. A nation that has done a great work, like the build- 
ing up of the Indian Empire, may well be tempted to a mag. 
nanimous silence. It can afford to bear misrepresentation, 
just as an author can bear unjust criticism, and utter no word, 
if he knows his book is true, and that he has based it on better 
evidence than that available to his critics. Were this not so, 
it might be a serious matter that Indian history is still written, 
not from the contemporary records of eye witnesses, but from 
the passionate declamation of Sheridan and Burke. The 
vehement utterances of public prosecutors and party leaders 
are still accepted as evidence of events that took place at the 
other side of the world. But “ deeds are greater than words. 
Deeds have such a life—mute but undeniable—and grow as 
living trees and fruit-trees do.” With a harvest of action 
like India to point to, England may safely oppose a noble 
reticence to calumny. Bat it ought not to forget that these 
buried records contain the material for a wiser and more en- 
lightened administration of the Indian races. They exhibit 
the facts, and it is only by bringing our system into uccord- 
ance with the facts that we can give it a self-sustaining vitality. 
In these crumbling manuscripts lie a hundred high capabili- 
ties and possibilities of better government; but capabilities in 
an embryo state, hidden away from the light and from the 
free play of human intelligence. Putting aside, therefore, the 
national gain of having a true narrative of our dealings with 
India, and without regard to the new fields of knowledge 
which such a narrative would open up, the task of resuscitat- 
ing the Indian records presents itself in the light of a duty 
to the Indian races. We shall govern them better only when 
we know them better; and the feeling of uncertainty now so 


1 Orissa, Vol. II., p. 276. 
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rife, touching our position in India, results in a large measure 
from ignorance regarding the sentiments of the people, their 
usages, and modes of thought.’ 

The idea that the people of India is composed of the con- 
quering Mussulman and the conquered Hindu alone is hardly 
more incorrect than the equally prevalent belief that all the 
Hindus are divided into four castes. The civilization which 
is supposed to be not only distinctively Indian, but also to 
hold with equal force over the entire country, is the civiliza- 
tion of the Brahmans. This faith, which carried with it the 
social and political creed of the people, did not spread itself 
over the whole of India. Years before the earliest written 
history, the Aryans, or Sanskrit-speaking people, crossed the 
Himalayas and settled in the northern part of the peninsula 
of Hindustan, dispersing or reducing to servitude the aboriginal 
tribes of blacks. And there grew up among this thoughtful, 
philosophic race, that wonderful system of religious faith and 
observance called Brahmanism, which has since held so many 
millions in inexorable bondage. Outside of this Middle Land, 
as it was called, the faith was less settled. About the year 
500, B. C., Buddha, the great prophet of Oriental reform, cast 
off the yoke which had become too heavy to be borne, and 
asserted his freedom from the thraldom of caste, and from the 
intolerable requisitions which had overgrown and stifled the 
simple Vedic faith. The new faith won its way more easily 
among the wandering tribes of aborigines than it did among 
the ‘twice-born’ castes of the Brahmans. Buddhism is as 
truly the typical religion of India asis Brahmanism. Though 
a second great wave of emigration has spread out from the 
Aryan centre, and blotted out, in great measure, the traces of 
Buddhism since its institution, yet so unmistakable are the 
monuments which it has left in the provinces where it once 
reigned supreme, that volumes have been written, with some 
show of truth, to prove that Brahmanism is of comparatively 
recent date in India. Not only do its monuments testify to 
its existence, but the social and religious life of the people are 
greatly modified by it. In Bengal the distinctions of caste 
are not of religious origin, whatever interpretation may be 
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given to them now; they are simply distinctions of race and 
color. The Brahmans are of Aryan descent, and the Sudras, 
the lowest of the castes, are aborigines. 

From this same root, the Aryan, sprang all the dominant 
races of the world. The mighty nations which have, one after 
another, been born out of obscurity, have developed and made 
themselves masters of the civilized world, and then, by an in- 
exorable law, which governs national as imperiously as it does 
individual life, have faded and sunk back into the obscurity 
from which they came; each one, by its death, restoring to 
the soil from which it sprang the elements that should enable 
it to give birth to new and more vigorous forms of life. This 
Aryan race numbers among its branches Hindu, Persian, 
Roman, Greek, and all the prominent European races; it 
peoples all Christendom, and has given birth to the greatest 
minds of ancient and modern times. It seems to hold within 
itself all the vitality and restlessness of humanity. National 
death among these races seems to be but breathing spaces, 
when the scattered forces should gather themselves up for 
renewed and more startling manifestations. The crystalliza- 
tion which is so characteristic of the Turanian family, the 
Chinese and Japanese, is never seen in the Aryan peoples. 

It is not strange that such a race, holding the most exalted 
belief which seems possible without the aid of inspiration, 
speaking a tongue richer than the Greek, should have looked 
with disdain upon the degraded hill-tribes, whom they had 
scattered and enslaved. The belief in a Supreme and Benefi- 
cent Power, the firm. confidence in the immortality of the 
soul, gave them a high vantage ground, from which they 
looked down with scornful pity upon the poor aborigines, 
whose only idea of God was that of a demon to be propitiated, 
and whose only notion of worship was a servile fear expressed 
in a meagre and ignoble speech. In the Rig Veda, the Bible 
of the Brahmans, whose date is about 2000 B.C., the strongest 
contempt is manifested by the higher toward the lower race. 
They are called ‘the black skins,’ ‘the raw eaters,’ men of 
‘the uncouth talk.’ Thanks are offered to their gods for 
‘scattering the slave bands of black descent,’ and for stamp- 
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ing out ‘the vile Dasyan color.’ The complicated system of 
caste, which it was impossible to violate without danger of 
revolution, and which so tied the hands of the English officials, 
prevails in its most inexorable form only in the Mddle 
Land. But this antagonism of race against race, and color 
against color, obtains over the entire country. The fourfold 
classification: 1, of Brahmans or priests; 2, Kshatryas or sol- 
diers; 3, Vaisyas or husbandmen, artisans, etc. ; and, 4, Sudras, 
the lowest caste. This last is one of those fungus growths to 
which all religions are subject. The simplicity of the Vedic 
faith is lost in the myriads of commentaries written upon it, 
the institution of a ritual which staggers belief (some sacrifi- 
cial sessions lasting a thousand years), and the growth of that 
artificial system which has made Brahmanism, more emphati- 
cally than Judaism was in the days of Christ, ‘a burden too 
heavy to be borne.’ Every religion is subject to this kind of 
parasitic growth, which is an indication of death rather than of 
life. It is overgrown and almost smothered by commentaries 
and legends as regards its theoretical life, and corrupted and 
rendered futile by the inconsistency of its followers. Addi- 
tions are made to the text of the sacred writings, when this is 
possible, in order to give divine authority to these errors of 
life and practice. The modern Brahminical faith bears very 
slight resemblance to the sipple worship of the Rig Veda. 
The faith of the Rig Veda was that of the Aryan nation. 
It is thought by those who have given their lives to the study 
of the language and religion of the Sanskrit-speaking race, to 
have been originally monotheistic. Out of a very vivid reali- 
zation of the manifestation of the Deity in Nature has arisen 
a curious polytheism. In the Veda are to be found many 
different names for the Supreme Being; but when he is ad- 
dressed by any one of these names he is recognized as supreme 
—as having no superior. In this respect it differs widely 
from that of Rome or Greece. There is never any rivalry or 
limitation of power such as we see among the Olympic gods. 
The Rig Veda, which we now possess in a translation, con- 
sists of a number of hymns of praise, addressed to the Deity 
under his various manifestations. The date assigned to these 
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hymns is 2000 B.C., before that generally received for the 
earlier books of the Bible. It is, then, at once the oldest and 
the youngest expression of religious faith now in existence; 
the oldest, as dating at a time most distant from our own; the 
youngest, as being a revelation of the aspirations of a people 
in the infancy of its spiriual life. 

Max Miller, in his various works on the science of lan- 
guage and the science of religion, calls mythology ‘a disease 
of language.’ All language, in the earlier stages of its devel- 
opment, deals in highly figurative expressions. In the Jewish 
Scriptures, the Veda, the Eddas of Scandinavia, in the grace- 
ful legends of the wandering tribes of American Indians, in 
the infancy of all speech, we see this tendency to personify 
the powers of nature. It is quite possible to see how this 
peculiar form of expression might be misapprehended by a 
people who had outgrown this mode of speech, who had de- 
veloped out of the unconscious poetry of childhood into the 
prose of manhood. Otfried Miiller says: ‘The mythic form 
of expression which changes all being into persons, all rela- 
tions into actions, is something so peculiar that we must admit 
for its growth a distinct period in the civilization of a people.’ 
After the poetical statement of the phenomena of nature had 
lost its real signification, and was understood by a later and 
more prosaic generation to be an gxposition of religious truth, 
the question arises, why should such puerile or revolting 
stories have been received and held sacred for so many cen- 
turies? Max Miiller says: ‘The human mind has an inborn 
reverence for the past, and the religious piety of the man 
flows from the same natural spring as the filial piety of the 
child. Even though the traditions of past ages may appear 
strange, wild, and sometimes immoral or impossible, each 
generation accepts them and fashions them so that they can 
be borne with again, and even made to disclose a true and 
deeper meaning.’ 

The myths, which form so large a proportion of all mytho- 
logy, clearly had their origin in the above phenomenon in the 
growth of language. Many of the Greek legends, which, in 
their earlier form, were but the poetical expression of familiar 
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physical facts, came to signify in their historical acceptation 
some revolting story. Aidipus and Perseus killed their parents, 
which merely means that the sun destroys the darkness from 
which he was born. ‘So, it is said, the sun was united in the 
evening to the light from which he rose in the morning. In 
the later story it was said that he became the husband of his 
mother [ocaste, and a terrible history was built on this notion. 
But none of these fearful stories were ever built on purpose. 
No one ever sat down to describe gods and heroes as doing 
things which all decent men would be ashamed to think of. 
There can scarcely be a greater mistake than to suppose that 
whole nations were suddenly seized with a strange madness 
which drove them to invent all sorts of ridiculous and con- 
temptible tales, and that every nation has at some time or 
other gone mad in this way.’! The Aryan faith, which began 
its career as a simple recognition of a Supreme Being, who 
controls the destinies of men and holds in his hand the physi- 
cal forces of the universe, was corrupted by this disease of lan- 
guage, and the after-growth of added story and commentary, 
into the revolting idolatry of modern Brahmanism. Even now 
there are believers in India, Brahmans, who go back to the sim- 
ple faith of their fathers, and reject the monstrous fables of 
after-times as unworthy of the divine origin they claim. A 
modern Brahman, a man of high culture, addressing a Cal- 
cutta audience, says, in reply to the accusation of idolatry, 
‘If by idolatry is meant a system of worship which confines 
our ideas of the Deity to a mere image of clay or stone, which 
prevents our hearts from being expanded and elevated with 
the lofty notions of the attributes of God—if this is what is 
meant by idolatry, we disclaim idolatry, we abhor idolatry, 
and deplore the ignorance and uncharitableness of those who 
charge us with this grovelling system of worship. ... . But 
if, firmly believing, as we do, in the omnipresence of God, we 
behold, by the aid of our imagination, in the form of an infage, 
any of his glorious manifestations, ought we to be charged 
with identifying them with the matter of the image, whilst, 
during those moments of sincere and fervent devotion, we do 
1 Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. II, p. 161. 
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not even think of matter?’ He thus sums up his belief by an 
appeal to their sacred writings: ‘This charge of polytheism is 
made in the teeth of thousands of texts which declare, clearly 
and unmistakably, that there is but one God, who manifests 
himself as Brahma, Vishnu, and Rudra, in his functions of 
creation, preservation, and destruction.’ 

Besides the reason which we have just assigned for the cor- 
ruption of religious belief, and departure from the purity of 
the earlier faith, there is another cause at work, which has 
wrought a radical change in the Aryan creed. Brahmanism, 
holding itself, with pharisaical self-righteousness, apart from 
other nations and other religions, has, nevertheless, bent to the 
inevitable law which makes man preéminently a social being, 
which forces him to influence and to be influenced. Into the 
company of the ‘ bright Aryan gods’ has been admitted, from 
the baser superstition of the black races, Siva, the god of de 
struction. Side by side with the worship of the ‘ Father of 
gods and men,’ the Creator of the spiritual and material uni- 
verse, we see the revolting worship of Moloch. The hymns of 
praise to Vishnu mingle with deprecatory rites to appease the 
malignity of the demon-gods. 

The great car-festival of Jagganath (or Juggernaut, as it 
is usually called,) illustrates this curious mixture of Aryan and 
aboriginal rites in a very striking manner. Possibly the sim- 
ple narration of a few of the facts connected with his worship, 
will prove, more conclusively than anything we can say, the 
total misapprehension of facts by the early travellers in India. 
It certainly makes manifest some of the difficulties with which 
the English government has to contend in its administration 
of Indian affairs. The car of Jagganath is classical. It has 
done such immense duty in literature, by way of illustrating 
the barbarous and bloody rites of heathenism, and the frenzied 
fanaticism which makes death, in the most horrible form, a 
boon to be sought, that we think it may be honorably ‘retired’ 
from the service. Official records prove that the worship 
of Jagganath is a bloodless one. He is Vishnu, the god of 
life, the lord of the world, and any rites which involve the 


1 Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. I, p. 17. 
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shedding of blood are so abhorrent to the spirit of his worship, 
that if an accidental death takes place during the celebration 
of any of his rites, the whole place is considered unclean, the 
ritual stops, and ‘ the polluted offerings are hurried away from 
the sight of the offended god.’ ‘The official returns now 
place this beyond a doubt. Indeed, nothing could be more 
opposed to the spirit of Vishnu-worship than self-immolation.’* 
According to the great apostle of Jagganath, Chaitanya, ‘ the 
destruction of the least of God’s creatures was a sin against 
the Creator.’ Even the custom of widow-burning was strongly 
reprehended by him, and called ‘ the fruitless union of beauty 
with a corpse.’* There are heinous charges which can, with 
perfect justice, be brought against his worship. His temples 
are adorned with indecent sculptures, and his worship degraded 
with licentious rites. Vishnu-worship, which, in its essence, 
was a worship of the beautiful, is now debased into a profoundly 
sensual religion. ‘ Between Vishnu-worship and Love-worship 
there is but a step, and that step has been formally taken by a 
large sect of Vishnuites.’* The nature of the rites must still 
remain a mystery, for foreigners are rigidly excluded from wit- 
nessing them, and the natives are bound over to secrecy. 
Chaitanya preached a faith so catholic, we might almost say so 
Christian, that it fills us with astonishment; and yet, in the face 
of this liberality, taught by the most highly-honored of the 
apostles of Jagganath, we see the Brahmanic exclusiveness show- 
ing itself—the low-caste natives not being permitted to join in 
his worship. Says Hunter: ‘The temple of Jagganath, that 
colluvio religionem, in which every creed obtained an asylum, 
and in which every class and sect can find its god, now closes 
its gate against the low-caste population.’* The original wor. 
ship of Jagganath, which included all sects and all castes, 
which only shut out the revolting superstitions and bloody 
rites of the aboriginal tribes, is passed away. Now, though 
the lines have been narrowed, so that the aboriginal castes are 
excluded, the righteous restrictions have been removed, and, 


1 Orissa, Vol. I, p. 184. 2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 184. 8 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 134. 
4Ibid., Vol.I,p.111. 5 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 185. 
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in the very gates of the temple, there is a chamber reserved for 
sacrificial rites, so abhorrent to the spirit of his worship. 

‘ The offerings are bloodless. No animal yields up his life 
in the service of Jagganath. The spilling of blood pollutes 
the whole edifice, and a set of servants are maintained to hurry 
away the sacrificial food that has been thus contaminated. 
Yet so deeply rooted is the spirit of compromise in this great 
national temple, that the sacred enclosure contains a shrine to 
Bimala, the “stainless” queen of the All-destroyer, who is 
every year adored with midnight rites and bloody sacrifices.’! 
So it always is; the pharisaical spirit which shuts itself against 
the contamination of the sinner, opens its arms wide to the sin. 
Purity and truth alone can afford to be catholic. 

‘ Not content,’ says Hunter, ‘ with thus representing Vishnu 
in all his manifestations, the priests have superadded the 
other members of the Hindu trinity in their various shapes ; 
and the disciple of every Indian sect can find his beloved rites, 
and some form of his chosen deity, within the sacred precincts. 
Scholars tell -us, that in pre-historic times the Hindu race fell 
into polytheism, by recognizing God too vividly in his mani- 
festations, and worshipping the work rather than the worker. 
Jagganath represents the final result of the reverse process. 
It exhibits the goal at which a highly intellectual race pain- 
fully arrives after ages of polytheism, during which the masses 
were sunk in darkness, while the higher spirits of each genera- 
tion have been groping after the one Eterna] Deity. Noble 
conceptions of the Creator, and profound views concerning his 
dealings with man, are wedded together with degrading super- 
stitions, and declare how vain are the efforts of the human 
intellect to search out God.’? 

Self-immolation, in the ordinary sense, is proved to be utterly 
foreign to the worship of Jagganath. But we do find self- 
immolation of another kind, which is almost too horrible for 
belief. Almost all of the native shrines had fallen before the 
iconoclastic fury of the Mussulman conquerors; but this one 
had been spared, because of its wealth. Mohammedan cupid- 
ity was too far-sighted to slay its goose to obtain the golden 


1 Orissa, Vol. I, p. 130. 2 Ibid, Vol. I, p. 88. 
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egg. They, therefore, assumed control of the temple, and col 
lected the revenue. When the government was transferred 
to British hands, the control of the temple of Jagganath was 
also turned over to them. They remitted a portion of the 
requisitions made upon the unhappy people; but they un- 
doubtedly did obtain some emolument from farming out the 
religious privileges of the heathen, whom it was their first and 
highest Christian duty to have enlightened. In consequence 
an outery was justly raised. 

The real evils attendant upon the pilgrimages to Puri, espe- 
cially at the time of the annual car-festival, are due to many 
different causes. Puri is a town of 25,000 souls; it contains 
about five thousand lodging houses for the pilgrims. At the 
time of the great car-festival there are sometimes ninety thou- 
sand strangers in the city at once. As this festival takes place 
during the wet season, when the tropical rains come down in 
solid sheets of water, the pilgrims are forced to seek shelter. 
The huts intended for their accommodation are raised upon clay 
platforms, in the middle of which is a cess-pool, where all the 
refuse is cast. Sometimes seventy or eighty of these wretched 
creatures are crowded into an apartment measuring thirteen 
feet by ten. The air, already poisoned by the exhalations from 
the putrifying matter in the central pool, is made more life- 
destroying still by the number of those who breathe it over and 
over again. The result of seeking such a refuge, after the fa- 
tigue and exposure of the pilgrimage, could only be disease 
and death. 

The reward of making the pilgrimage is eternal life, and the 
ranks are recruited from among those who are least able to 
endure the suffering and fatigues of such a journey. To the 
old and diseased, whose hope of life is faint, and whose hold 
upon it is already loosening, the pilgrimage has especial 
charms, as well as for the Hindu women. The life of these 
women, at its very best, is one dead level of monotonous seclu- 
sion, and hence they eagerly seize upon this one opportunity of 
escaping from the thraldom of home. Every year a band of the 
priests of Jagganath scatter themselves through the provinces, 
preaching their ‘crusade.’ By dint of false promises and 
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gross misrepresentations they swell the ranks of their victims, 
Their appeals come with especial power to the women, whose 
ignorance and want of experience make them underrate the 
perils and sufferings of the pilgrimage. In the companies of 
pilgrims to Puri, not more than eight per cent. of the whole 
number are men. It is upon the women, therefore, delicate and 
unused to fatigue and exposure, that the sufferings, to which 
all are exposed, tell most fearfully. The priest, who accom- 
panies each band, urge them on till they drop dead or dying 
by the wayside. The mortality is dreadful. From Puri, asa 
centre, radiate pestilence and death. Here is the lair from 
which the awful plagues that desolate Europe and America 
rise and begin their stealthy and devasting march. Cholera, 
which seems to be latent in Indian villages and cities, waiting 
only for occasion to appear, springs up and begins it ravages 
at the approach of the miserable, wasted, diseased creatures on 
their way to Puri. This yearly festival has been the occasion 
of so many pestilences that the authorities have found it neces- 
sary to exclude the pilgrims from the cities on their route, and 
to provide shelter for them outside their limits. The pilgrims 
themselves really suffer less, and the natives are spared much 
unnecessary misery. 

At the very lowest calculation ten thousand of the pilgrims 
perished every year, when the country first fell under British 
rule. Bishop Wilson estimates the number as high as fifty 
thousand per annum. The testimony of eye-witnesses—many 
of them official reporters—surpasses belief. The Bishop of 
Calcutta wrote in 1838: ‘I have visited the valley of death. 
The horrors are unutterable.’ Here is a picture in a letter 
written to Lord Fitzgerald in 1841. ‘Around the town,’ the 
writer says, ‘I counted forty or fifty bodies, besides the skele- 
tons which had been picked by the vultures. The birds were 
sitting in numbers on the neighboring sandhills and trees, 
holding carnivorous festivity on the dead, and the wild dogs 
lounged around, full of the flesh of man. But the streets and 
lanes of the town, as well as the large road, presented many 
scenes of the most appalling misery and humiliation. In sev- 
eral instances poor, deserted women, quite naked, formed a 
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dam to the insufferable filthiness of a thousand bodies, washed 
down the narrow street by the sudden showers. Here they 
lay, throwing about their arms in agony, imploring a little 
water of the passers-by, who formed a half-circle around them 
and passed on. They had rolled about till they had lost their 
clothing, which was discernible at a small distance, beaten by 
the battering rain till it had mixed with the mud and sand. 
Others lay quiet enough, covered over by their cloth, except, 
perhaps, their feet and hands, having apparently died without 
much struggling. Others, again, in their last extremity, with 
their clothing soaked, and their skin white with the soddening 
rain, had crawled under the partial shelter of some house or 
shed, awaiting in apparent insensibility their last moment.’ 

This ghastly picture, which was drawn from the life about 
thirty years ago, is not entirely correct now. The English 
government has done something to alleviate the miseries of 
these poor, deluded wretches. Yet it is a grave question how 
far money, which is so urgently needed to protect the natives 
against the frequent inundations that devastate whole pro- 
vinces, can rightfully be directed in saving these poor creatures 
from the effects of their own wiltul folly. Representations of 
all the sufferings which they will bring upon themselves are 
made throughout the provinces, but with little effect. The 
jealous distrust with which they regard foreign interference, 
makes them turn a deaf ear to advice. Everything short of 
force has been used to prevent the evil, or to reduce its mag- 
nitude. The government has established hospitals along the 
road; it has provided Puri with a board of health, whose offi 
cers labor faithfully to remove the cause of disease; and it has 
abolished one of the greatest abuses from which the returning 
pilgrims suffered. The poor creatures, under Mohammedan 
rule, had been forced to remain sometimes whole days on the 
banks of streams waiting for passage in the ferry-boats. The 
English, by increasing the number of boats and reducing the 
fare, have, in great measure, removed this cause of suffering 
and death. 

Modern Brahmanism could not be depicted in more terrible 
colors than is shown by this brief account of what the worship 
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of the brightest of the ‘bright Aryan gods’ has come to be 
under its rule. This cupidity and want of principle, this 
terrible indifference to suffering and death, show how it has 
wandered from its earlier faith. 

The sacred writings of the Brahmans, their ultimate appeal 
in questions of religion and morality, have been given to the 
world quite lately. By the publication of the Veda, which 
was secured at great cost, in labor and money, the ‘refuge of 
lies’ has been swept away. The British Government now 
know what the highest authority really teaches: that it can 
abolish those rites, so abhorent to Christian ideas, without in- 
terfering with the religion ef the people. By a simple refer- 
ence to the Veda, all the distinctions of caste are proved to be 
priestly inventions, for the sacrifice of children and widow- 
burning find no sanction in them. Thus the bonds which 
have so fatally tied the hands of the English in India, are 
finally snapped asunder and cast upon the winds. 

The Rig-Veda, the oldest and most sacred of the four books 
called by the common title, dates as far back as 2000 B.C. 
It consists of two parts, Sanhitas and Brahmanas. The San. 
hitas are collections of hymns, and the Brahmanas directions 
for the performance of religious rites. The Yagur-Veda and 
Sama-Veda are manuals of worship, prayer-books, in which 
the hymns for the Rig- Veda are arranged for purposes of wor- 
ship and sacrifice. The Atharva-Veda is a ritual for the use 
of the priests. Each of the hymns of the Rig-Veda claims to 
have for its author an inspired teacher. Later traditions at- 
tribute them to Brahma. There are other religious books, 
whose name is legion : commentaries upon the sacred writings; 
exegetical compositions ; metaphysical and mysticai treatises; 
poetical descriptions of the creation, the flood, ete. ; epics, re- 
lating the exploits of gods and heroes; in short, we see the 
childlike Vedic faith overgrown with a tangle of rabbinical 
learning and legendary lore, just as Judaism and Christianity 
have been. Though there is this difference: in Judaism, be- 
fore the coming of Christ, and in Christianity since that time, 
there is an inherent vitality, which enables it, from time to time, 
to rise up in its strength and cast off the smothering, deadly 
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mass which is weighing it down. In these other religions, 
though they possess, as they undoubtedly do, much simplicity 
of faith and genuine worship, many lofty aspirations and 
glorious hopes, they are too much, in their very source, tainted 
with human frailties and human misconceptions; they were 
too entirely, with all their high morality, the work of man to 
possess this divine principle of life. And so it has wandered 
farther and farther from the truth it originally held. 
Brahmanism, though it has the strongest hold upon the 
people of India, is far from being their only religion. Bud- 
dhism at one time controlled a larger portion of the people 
and exercised sway over a vaster extent of territory than did 
Brahmanism. Such unmistakable traces of the worship of 
Buddha are to be found throughout the whole country, that 
more than one attempt has been made to prove that Brahman- 
ism is a modern importation into India. The réligion of Fo, 
in China, which numbers so many millions of followers, is 
Buddhism. Though this faith is indigenous to India, it finds 
its most congenial soil elsewhere, but for ages it was the 
dominant religion of Hindustan. The earliest records we 
have of the people of Middle and Lower India show them to 
have been Buddhists. The monuments which have since been 
converted into Brahman temples were originally erected by 
the followers of Buddha. ‘No one can study mirutely,’ says 
Hunter, ‘the monuments and traditions of the lower valley, 
without coming to the conclusion that the Hindu creed, as 
laid down in Manu and the Brahmanas, is a comparatively 
modern importation from the North, and that Buddhism was 
‘the first form of an elaborated religious belief which the Ben- 
gali people received.’ Buddhism is the natural reaction 
from Brahmanism, as rationalism is the natural reaction from 
superstition. The national religious sentiment, bound up and 
imprisoned by the intolerable bonds of superstition and bigotry, 
when it wakes up to a sense of its degradation and slavery, 
casts off with the evil much that is good. With the evil re- 
sulting from a degrading fear of supernatural power it throws 
away all belief in such power. With the terror of avenging 
1 Annals Rural Bengal, chap. iii., p. 99. 
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hate it casts aside the power of constraining love. Brahman- 
ism is the Catholicism of ancient India—a faith whose sources 
are lost in the remotest antiquity, a belief around which clus. 
tered the hallowed associations of the past, rich in legend, and 
overgrown with impressive rites. 

From among the ranks stepped forth a champion of right 
and liberty. A Brahman was found of the purest caste, pos- 
sessing all the prestige which such a religious and political 
faith had to bestow, who was brave enough to resign all that 
life had to offer for the sake of doing his part toward the en- 
franchisement of the millions around him. Buddha was a 
prince of the twice-born caste. He resigned his home and his 
kingdom, he violated his caste by associating with those be- 
neath him, and travelled about for years preaching among the 
common people a morality of the purest and highest type. 
But with the degrading superstitions and brutal rites, with 
the absurd traditions and intolerable requisitions which had 
become a part of the Aryan faith, he cast off the ennobling 
belief in a Supreme Ruler of the universe, and the hope of an 
individual immortality. He was the great rationalistic phil- 
osopher of India. It is impossible to read of his life, his suf- 
fering, and his teachings without feeling stirred with profound 
admiration. The religious element in all men, but especially 
in the Aryan type of man, could find no rest in this bald and 
lifeless philosophy. The Hindus have swung back into their 
old superstition, or have supplied the supernatural element by 
ascribing to Buddha the very powers which he so explicitly 
denies in his life and his teachings. 

Such, religiously and politically, was the race over whom ' 
the English were to bear rule. No more eloquent commen- 
tary could be made upon the total incapacity of the English 
mind to understand the people and their needs than is afforded 
by an unadorned account of a famine which took place in 
Lower Bengal in 1769, the first year after the introduction of 
British supervisors. 

This terrible tragedy does not stand alone. Again and 
again have different portions of India been subjected to the 
same great agony, and each time the suffering has been due, 
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in great measure, to the same causes—a total misapprehension 
of the people, and a criminal indifference to everything but 
the revenue returns made to the Government. Lower Bengal 
has three crops a year—a scanty crop of vegetables in the 
spring, a more important rice crop in the autumn, and the 
great rice crop of the year in December. There had been a 
partial failure of crops in 1768, but the Company were so 
stringent in their requisitions at the hands of the collectors, 
and so persistent in believing that all was well so long as the 
revenue returns were prompt, that they seemed utterly igno- 
rant of the state of the case. In September, 1769, there seemed 
to be every prospect that the deficiency of the previous year 
would be made good by the incoming harvest, when all hopes 
were blighted by a sudden cessation of the rains. The grain 
withered on the stalks. The only intimation of approaching 
famine made to the Court of Directors seems to have pro- 
duced no effect. The whole question was viewed from a 
purely financial standpoint, and so long as the land-tax was 
paid the Council seems to have been entirely satisfied. The 
suffering of the fall and winter was greatly intensified by the 
failure of the December crop, the great harvest of the year. 
It was proposed every now and then, upon representations 
being made to the Government, that there should be a remis- 
sion, total or partial, of the land-tax, but nothing was done. 
The distress continued to increase at a rate which baffled offi- 
cial calculation. The marvellous and infinitely pathetic 
silence under suffering which characterizes the Bengali at 
length is broken, and in the second week in May the Central 
Government awoke, to find itself in the midst of universal 
and irremediable starvation. ‘The mortality, the beggary,’ as 
the native officials then wrote, ‘ exceed all description. Above 
one-third of the inhabitants have perished in the once plentiful 
province of Purneah, and in other parts the misery is equal.’ ? 
The inability of the Government to appreciate the true char- 
acter of the people is rendered more remarkable by the fact, 
‘that at that period the local administration continued in the 
hands of the former native officers.’ These officers knew, 


1 Rural Bengal, D. 24. 
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with an accuracy that no European can ever hope to attain, 
the capabilities of the country, just what it ought to yield 
under any given circumstances, and all the suffering entailed 
upon the people by the enforcement of this customary cess, 
It was to the interest of these officials to make everything ap- 
pear in the worst possible light. Any failure in collecting 
the tax would, in that case, be referred to the poverty of the 
people rather than to their own want of zeal, and they were 
not behindhand in making the most highly-colored statements 
of the misery on every hand. The English, who had been 
trained in a school where colonial rights may not be trampled 
upon with impunity, being used to the passionate outcries of 
the Irish under oppression and famine, do not seem to have 
entertained the remotest conception of the true state of the 
case. The people were dying out by thousands without a 
word, and this silence seemed, in the minds of the Council, to 
contradict the statements of the tax-collectors. The peculiar 
characteristic of the Bengali, his marvellous power of endur- 
ance, and absence of aggressive courage, the calmness and for- 
titude with which he meets all the ills and disappointments of 
life, were totally misapprehended by the Government, and 
this silence meant to them a happy and contented peasantry. 
This reticence, which Hunter denominatés ‘a passion for pri- 
vacy,’ receives its culmination in domestic life. In the famine 
of 1866, he says: ‘It was found impossible to render public 
charity available to the female members of respectable classes, 
and many a rural household starved slowly to death without 
uttering a complaint or making a sign.’ 

We cannot forbear quoting again from the powerful picture 
which Mr. Hunter gives of the miseries of the people. ‘ All 
through the stifling summer the people went on dying. The 
husbandmen sold their cattle; they sold their implements of 
agriculture; they devoured their seed-grain; they sold their 
sons and daughters, till at length no buyers of children could 
be found ; they ate the leaves of trees and the grass of the field; 
and in June, 1770, the resident collector at Durbar affirmed that 
the living were feeding on the dead. Day and night a torrent 
of famished and disease-stricken wretches poured into the great 
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cities. At an early period of the year pestilence had broken 
out. In March we find small-pox at Moorshedabad, where it 
glided through the vice-regal mutes, and cut off Prince Syfut 
in his palace. The streets were blocked up with promiscuous 
heaps of the dying and the dead. Interment could not do its 
work quick enough; even the dogs and jackals, the public 
scavengers of the East, became unable to accomplish their re- 
volting work, and the multitude of mangled and festering 
corpses at length threatened the existence of the people.’ 

The September harvest was ripening under the eyes of the 
starving creatures. Millions of them perished with the densely 
covered fields before their very eyes—perishing of want with 
the promise of abundance around them. Their present agony 
deepened by the sight of the plenty which would soon be 
everywhere, only it would be ‘a little too late for them.’ 
Figures tell an appalling story. Ten millions of the popula- 
tion perished, and one-third of the cultivated land of Bengal 
returned to jungle. With the ripening of the September har- 
vest plenty returned, but it returned to a province made deso- 
late by the awful presence of pestilence and famine. 

All this terrible suffering was found in a country which, 
from its vast area and great variety of climate, could never 
have been subjected to famine throughout its whole extent. 
A wise provision, or the encouragement to private enterprise 
which every efficient government can offer, were wanting. 
There was no intentional cruelty ; on the contrary, there were 
many instances of great liberality. The fault lay in just that 
stolid English incapacity to see life except through English 
eyes and from an English standpoint. These are the men 
who were not only called upon to rule millions of Hindus, 
but who are to be as well the historians of Hindu life and 
character. Can we wonder, then, that so much time and 
money was vainly expended in trying to get at the truth in 
regard to the political and social history of India. The Eng- 
lish people have at last come to see that there is a life which 
is not English life; that there are races who each possess in- 
tact an individual existence, which is subject to its own laws 
of development; that this life is not good only as it approxi- 
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mates to his notions, nor bad as it departs from them. One 
Englishman at least has succeeded in casting off the chrysalis 
of his narrow nationality, and expanding in the free and genial 
air of acommon human sympathy. It would be difficult to 
do more than justice to the graphic style and enlarged views 
ot Mr. Hunter. 


We shall, in the present article, take only one other view of 
India. Bound up with the origin and development of a peo- 
ple’s life is its language. And it is to its language, in the ab- 
sence of other witnesses, that we may look for the revelation 
of its peculiar characteristics, for its spirit and genius. Sup- 
pose to-day every record of ancient Rome were swept away, 
that the very knowledge of its existence were lost, it would 
still be possible, from a careful consideration of the Romance 
languages, which are directly descended from Latin, to deter- 
mine that no one of these tongues was derived from any of 
the others, and that, from the similarity of words and gram- 
matical forms, they must have had a common origin. This 
original language, it would be fair to suppose, contained all 
the words which were common to the derivatives. From the 
words found in this way, we could ascertain various charac- 
teristics of Roman life. We could ascertain that the un- 
known country possessed a seashore, and ships, because the 
derivatives possess words coming from the same root, naris ; 
and, in the same way, many other facts could be discovered. 
Just what might have been done to raise Rome from its ashes 
has been done for another race—the Aryan. 


For centuries philologers had toiled at the problem of lan- 
guage. Still the question of the origin and growth of speech 
was as far from a solution as ever. The earliest theories had 
assumed, as a postulate, that Hebrew was the original tongue, 
and that from it all other languages were derived. It was a’ 
problem which presented difficulties like those that met the 
ancient astronomers, when they tried to solve the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, assuming the earth to be the centre of 
the system. The cycles and epicycles in which the parts of 
speech were required to move, in order to suit the Hebrew 
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hypothesis, would put to blush the simpler paths assigned to 
the heavenly bodies. 

In the days of. Alexander of Macedon, it was known that a 
wonderful language existed among the Indian people, but its 
nature was not in the least understood. Max Miiller says, 
that ‘when Alexander went to converse with the Brahmans, 
who were even then considered by the Greeks “ to be the guar- 
dians of a most ancient and mysterious wisdom,” their answers 
had to be translated by so many interpreters that one of the 
Brahmans remarked they must become like water which had 
passed through many impure channels.’ We find many no- 
tices of Sanskrit scholars, especially among the Jesuit mission- 
aries, who had attained considerable proficiency in the lan- 
guage. Hervas, a Spanish Jesuit, who labored during the ° 
latter part of the eighteenth century, came very near the great 
discovery which has revolutionized the science of language. 
If he had possessed a more accurate knowledge of the lan- 
guage, or if he had not been misled by some erroneous state- 
ments respecting it, made by his triend Fra Paolmo de San 
Bartolomeo, the author of the first Sanskrit grammar, he 
would, no doubt, have discovered the principles of comparative 
philology. He very justly says: ‘The true affinities of lan- 
guage must be determined by grammatical evidence, not by 
mere similarity of words.’* Previous to this time, vocabu- 
laries had been collected and arranged in a number of cognate 
languages, but all this knowledge was fragmentary and dis- 


‘jointed. ‘ This is a most critical period in the history of every 


science, and if it had not been for a happy accident, which, 
like an electric spark, caused the floating elements to crystal- 
lize into regular forms, it is more than doubtful whether the 
long list of languages and dialects enumerated and described 
in the works of Hervas and Adelung could long have sus- 
tained the interest of the student of languages. This electric 
spark was the discovery of Sanskrit.’* By this discovery, and 
by a comparison of all the Indo-European tongues—Sanskrit, 
Latin, Greek, Celtic, and Slavonic—it was discovered that 


1 Science of Language, Vol. I, p. 92. 2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 148. 
3 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 161. 
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they all belonged to one great family. These languages, and 
their derivations, include the speech of all the highly civilized 
races of the world. There are certain grammatical forms 
which take their rise in the addition of some particle to the 
main word; this particle is first joined to the word which it 
is meant to limit; in process of time superfluous letters are 
dropped, and finally it becomes incorporated in the body of 
the word as an affix. The earliest form of expression is by 
means of the two words; the latest by means of the letter or 
two which has lost all individual life and is used only as an in- 
flection. We find, in these cognate languages of the Aryan 
family, the older form, sometimes in one language and some- 
times in another, which shows conclusively that neither one of 
them is derived from the other. It is also known that a word 
which has a certain consonant in one language, invariably has 
another consonant in others; thus the letter in the original 
tongue which corresponded to ¢ in Greek, corresponded to th 
in Gothie. This is a very simple illustration of a universal and 
fixed law in language. ‘ We know that French, Italian, Span- 
ish, and Portuguese must be derived from a common source, 
because they have grammatical forms which none of these 
dialects could have supplied from their own resources, which 
have no meaning, and, so to say, no life in them.” When we 
find in all these allied tongues, from first to last, only a ter- 
minal letter to signify an inflection, we are as safe in inferring 
some antecedent language, where this terminal letter lived its 
individual life, as a word, as we would be in inferring the ex- © 
istence of a completed structure in days gone by, where we 
now see a ruin. 

The true principle of classification is the grammatical con- 
struction, not the similarity of words, in a language. The 
old mode of classification is as unphilosophical as would be a 
method to classify animals by the color of their skins, or 
plants by the shape of their blossoms. It is the framework 
which determines the kinship of the species. All foreign ele- 
ments which are introduced into a language must conform to 
the grammatical construction of the speech upon which they 
1 Science of Language, Vol. 1, p. 199. 
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are grafted; and, because of this inherent life and individu- 
ality of each languge, what assumes one definite form in one 
tongue, will asssume another, just as definite, in another. 

These laws of change are so inexorable, that if a word in 
one language is found to be identical with that in another, the 
comparative philologer immediately concludes that they can- 
not be traced back to the same root. ‘ Etymology,’ says Max 
Miller, ‘is the knowledge of the changes of words, and, so far 
from expecting identity, or even similarity, of sound, in the 
outward appearance of a word now used in English, and as 
used by the poets of the Veda, we should always be on our 
guard against any etymology which would fain make us be- 
lieve that certain words which exist in French exist in exactly 
the same form in Latin, or that certain Latin words could be 
discovered without the change in a single letter in Greek or 
Sanskrit. If there is any truth in the laws which govern the 
growth of language, we can lay it down with perfect certainty, 
that words of identically the same sound in English and in 
Sanskrit cannot be the same words.’! These laws are called, 
after their discoverer, Grimm’s laws, and the principles are to 
be found in Bopp’s Comparative Grammar. 

Scholars were working at random and in the dark, till the 
discovery of Sanskrit threw a flood of light upon the subject. 
Sanskrit is not the mother tongue from which the others were 
derived, but it is the elder sister of the Aryan family. Sup- 
pose, in our hypothetical case in regard to the reconstruction 
of the Roman language and Roman history, that time enough 
_ had elapsed for the derivative tongues to have wandered far 
away from the original tongue and crystallized into permanent 
form, and then some literature had been discovered which 
showed them in their transition state. This was just what San- 
skrit did. 

This ‘electric spark’ made of the separate elements of 
fragmentary speech one harmonious whole. The true method 
of investigation was discovered, and all future work would 
tell; it would no longer be inefficient from its fragmentary 
character. 

1 Science of Language, Vol. II, p. 813. 
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The science of language, before the introduction of the pre- 
sent principle of classification, bears to the same science, after 
that time, the relation which astrology bears to astronomy, or 
alchemy to chemistry. It dealt with the same materials, but 
it worked by a false method toward a mistaken end. Still 
we must not undervalue the work done. The true method is 
generally reached only after the inadequacy of the false is 
proved. We attain the positive truth in science by many 
negations. All these steps are useless to us after we have 
passed them, because our goal is before us, and we never re- 
trace our steps; and yet without them we should never have 
attained ourend. It is often this painful groping which is 
rewarded by the richest veins of ore. We are accumulating 
facts, and theories are only generalizations from facts. The 
broader the basis of experience upon which we rest our theory, 
the nearer we will probably be to the truth. We have the 
raw material of science, and we may hope that some day or 
other will come the vitalizing truth to give life and meaning 
to the inert mass. The long lists of words collected by the 
Empress Catherine of Russia in the various dialects of her do- 
minions were selected with reference to a false theory and 
incorrectly classified ; and yet have they served as a reservoir 
from which scholars have since drawn the facts necessary for 
the establishment of the truth. 

From a careful consideration of the Indo-European tongues, 
a slight sketch of the Aryan race has been made. ‘ By this 
kind of research, then, it is found that the primitive tribe 
which spoke the mother tongue of the Indo-European family 
was not nomadic alone, but had settled habitations, even 
towns and fortified places, and addicted itself in part to the 
rearing of cattle, in part to the cultivation of the earth. It 
possessed our chief domestic animals—the horse, the ox, the 
sheep, the goat, and the swine, besides the dog; the bear and 
the wolf were foes that ravaged its flocks; the mouse and the 
fly were its domestic pests. The region it inhabited was a 
varied one, not bordering upon the ocean. The season whose 
name has been most persistent is winter. Barley, and per- 
haps also wheat, were raised for food, and converted into 
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meal. Mead was prepared from honey as a cheering and ine- 
briating drink. The use of certain metals was known; whether 
jron was one of them admits of question. The art of weaving 
was practiced, wool and hemp, and possibly flax, being the 
materials employed. Of other branches of industry little that 
is definite can be said, but those already mentioned imply a 
variety of others as coérdinate or auxiliary to them. The 
weapons of offence and defence were those which are usual 
among primitive peoples—the sword, spear, bow, and shield. 
Boats were manufactured and rowed by oars. Of extended 
and elaborate political organization no traces are discoverable. 
The people were, doubtless, a congeries of petty tribes, under 
chiefs and leaders, rather than kings, and with institutions of 
a patriarchal cast, among which the reduction to servitude of 
prisoners taken in war appears not to be wanting. The struc- 
ture and relations of the family are more clearly seen; names 
of its members, even to the second and third degree of consan- 
guinity and affinity, were already fixed, and were significant of 
affectionate interdependence. That woman was looked down 
upon as a being in capavity and dignity inferior to man, we find 
no indication whatever. The art of numeration was learned, 
at least up to a hundred; there is no general Indo-European 
word for a thousand. Some of the stars were noticed and 
named ; the moon was the chief measurer of time. The reli- 
gion was polytheistic—the worship of the personified powers 
of nature. The rites, whatever they were, were practiced 
without the aid of a priesthood.’ ! 

The records which are imprinted in the language, religion, 
and ethnological condition of the Hindus of the present day, 
indicate that the Aryan race crossed the Himalaya mountains, 
and settled in the northwestern portion of India. There the 
Vedic Sanskrit developed into the richest and purest language 
the world has ever known. Greek is more perfect in some 
respects, and the modern European tongues have reached a 
higher development in certain directions, but, take it all in 
ali, Sanskrit, as it was spoken in the days when Rome and 
Athens where the homes of wandering tribes of nameless bar- 


1 Language and the Study of Langauge, by Prof. Whitney, p. 207. 
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barians, is the noblest speech which has ever answered to the 
thoughts of man. ‘From the lips of the Aryan flowed a language 
instinct with tenderness and power—a language equipped with 
the richest inflections, and a whole phalanx of grammatical 
forms—one which clearly uttered whatever it was in man’s lot 
to suffer, and whatever it was in his mind to conceive, and 
which, from the beginning of recorded time, stands forth, in 
one form or other, as the vehicle of his highest intellectual 
efforts.’! Sir William Jones declared that, ‘ whatever its an- 
tiquity, it was a language of most wonderful structure, more 
perfect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and 
more exquisitely refined than either, yet bearing to both a 
strong affinity.’ ? 
Whatever ‘ fossil history’ we may obtain from the careful 
vomparison of the derivations of the Aryan speech, however 
simple and pastoral the life may have been, the richness of the 
Sanskrit vocabulary, the full development of its grammatical 
forms, show that the people who spoke it—the oldest branch of 
the Aryan family—possessed a high intellectual culture. Lan- 
guage is an expression of a people’s needs. It is a paper cur- 
rency, whose only value is in what it represents. More than 
this, it is an accurate representation of the mental life of the 
people among whom it has grown up. Every idea demands 
an expression ; every expression will die out which has not the 
vitalizing soul of thought to maintain its life. An organ dis- 
used will shrink and dwindle away, and words are subject to 
the same law of death and decay. The growth of language 
is not a mere accretion ; it is like the growth of a living organ- 
ism. The words which are introduced into it are not brought 
in as a result of will or scientific legislation; they are accepted 
from among the multitude presented, and are assimilated by 
some process of life too deep and mysterious to be analyzed. 
In its infancy and youth the process of development is so rapid 
as to be almost incredible: new words are continually added 
to meet the requirements of new ideas and modes of thought. 
According to Robert Moffat, in the isolated villages of South 


1 Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 112. 
2 Science of Language, Vol. I, p. 184. 
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Africa the parents often are compelled to take long journeys 
and leave their children behind in the care of a few infirm, 
old people. ‘The infant progeny, some of whom are begin- 
ning to lisp, while others can just master a whole sentence, 
and those still further advanced, romping and playing together, 
the children of nature, through the livelong day, become habit- 
uated to a language of their own. The more voluble conde- 
scend to the less precocious, and thus, from the infant Babel, 
proceeds a dialect of a host of mongrel words and phrases, 
joined together without rule, and, in the course of one genera- 
tion, the entire character of the language is changed.”' S&. F. 
Waldeck, in a letter to M. Jomard, in Central America, says 
that he could not, in 1833, make use of a vocabulary com- 
piled with much care ten years previously, so great had been 
the change in the language spoken by the tribe in that short 
time. 

We still see something like growth in our own language, in 
one direction. In geology, and chemistry, and molecular sci- 
ence, new facts arise which have no representative in the world 
of speech, and which demand representation. In these espe- 
cial fields, more than anywhere else, the process seems to be 
the result of pre-arrangement, but is, only to a limited degree, 
really so. As life, animal and vegetable, can assimilate only 
the elements presented to it, so the life-principle of the lan- 
guage can only assimilate those words which are within its 
reach, and which are, at the same time, in accordance with its 
character. 

We would fain trust, for the credit of geologists, that the 
nomenclature of that science was not a premeditated wrong 
to society at large, but was the result of a growth for which 
no one is responsible. It is certainly a most extraordinary 
combination of Greek and Latin, French and English words; 
and these terms, from so many sources, are applied with mar- 
vellous indifference to system. One stratum being named 
from some English shire, where it happened to crop out con- 
spicuously; another, from the chemical constituent which is 
eminently characteristic of its fossil remains; a third, from the 


1 Turanian Language, p. 30. 
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egg-like appearance of its deposits; a fourth, from the fact that 
it lies beneath some other; and so on ad infinitum. We can 
deplore it as a monstrous and unreasonable growth, and are 
thankful that no one man is responsible for such an enormity. 
Chemistry and botany abound in Latin derivatives of alarming 
proportions; but there is a principle underlying this mad ex- 
penditure of letters, which justifies, in some measure, the ex- 
travagance; but in geology the names which, at first glance, 
are so distracting, become still more bewildering as one exam- 
ines them with greater care, and discovers that there is no 
‘method in their madness.’ We determine, finally, to master 
them by a desperate effort of unaided memory; but, alas! we 
find them more perplexing to that faculty than the well-known 
puzzle of Charles James Fox —‘ What, no soap! So he died, 
and she unfortunately married the barber,’ etc., etc.; a string 
or tangle of words which, in the days before the nomencla- 
ture of geology was invented, was fondly supposed to combine 
the maximum of sound with the minimum of connected sense. 
When a language has attained its majority it ceases to grow, 
in the ordinary sense of the word. There are two processes 
going on, which are not unlike the processes of animal life after 
full development. These processes Max Miiller calls ‘ phonetic 
decay ’ and ‘ dialectical regeneration.’ Words whose meaning 
is dead, or whose soul has outgrown them, die and are buried 
out of sight. Speech being the body of thought, sloughs off 
those portions of itself which are not animated by the vital 
principle. Words, too, which have once lived an individual 
life, sometimes lose their identity and become merged in other 
words. Thus, MENTE, mind, in Latin, becomes an adverbial 
suffix in French, as in MentE—/fortemente, literally of a strong 
mind ; lentemente, of aslow mind. All our inflectional letters 
are the fraginents of words which have lost their identity of 
form, as well as meaning, and exist as affixes only. The pos 
sessive apostrophe and s is an elision; in old times we see, not 
John’s book, but John his book. This process is called pho- 
netic decay. It does not very strongly affect a language which 
has received its development, and has become fixed by the 
possession of a literature. 
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Dialectical regeneration is a process of life, not of death. 
The body linguistic is assimilating the nutriment it finds 
around it in colloquial talk. We all know that words which 
one generation looks at askance, the succeeding generation 
incorporates into its written language. We see the stream of 
classical speech fed by the rivulets of every day talk. At first 
we rebel at seeing its pristine purity sullied by these tributa- 
ries, but it soon clears itself, and flows on with a tranquillity 
as pure as ever. Slang, objectionable as it is, has some mis- 
sion to perform; but here, as elsewhere, we see a selection of 
one word to the exclusion of twenty, without any apparent 
reason. It is very much like the selection which a plant makes 
from the various chemical earths by which it is surrounded. 
Each delicate little fibre of its root penetrates the soil, accepts 
certain elements and rejects others, because, by the law of its 
being, it is an unconscious philosopher, and, leaving the rest 
alone, takes the brightest and best within its sphere, as that 
which is most conducive to its growth. 

The individuality of a language is to be found, not in its 
vocabulary, but in its grammatical construction; and those 
elements of colloquial or foreign speech which can accommo- 
date themselves to the requirements of this individual life, are 
possibly those which are accepted. The fact that all manner 
of expedients are used, rather than meet a necessity which is 
daily felt, by the voluntary coinage and introduction of a word, 
cannot be better illustrated than by our need of the indefinite 
pronoun, third person, singular number, which the French 
render by on. We use the plural ¢hey, when we are not at all 
sure that there is more than one person referred to; or the 
masculine Ae, when we are ignorant of the sex; or the awk- 
ward English one, as ‘One does not like one’s relations, only 
because they are one’s own.’ We rebel against the poverty 
of our ‘language when we feel the need, but we no more try to 
produce the word than we would try to produce a cherry 
upon a neighboring tree, because our mouths chanced to water 
for one. ‘ 

The fullness and richness of Sanskrit, then, must stand for 
a full and rich intellectual. life. Here the testimony of lan- 
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guage receives confirmation from history. This simple rural 
life, and high development of thought, accord well with the 
account of Megasthenes, who was sent as ambassador from the 
court of Seleucus to India, and who says, in effect: All high 
thoughts of life and death are known as truly by the Brah. 
mans and the Jews, as by the Greek philosophers. He also 
tells how he found ‘the mild-eyed philosophers conversing 
amid their mango groves chiefly upon life and death.’ 


The study of comparative philology and comparative reli- 
gion, as a science, promised but scanty fruit of a practical na- 
ture. And yet where is there, we ask, another science which 
can point to such speedy and noble and abundant harvests? 
It was just these studies which gave to Sanskrit its peculiar 
significance, and which brought about the translation of the 


Veda. 


The governing power in India, by possessing in English 
these oracles of the Brahmanical faith, were able to prove 
that, from their own standpoint, the bondage under which 
the people groaned was a bondage of priestly institution, not 
of divine origin. Most of the blood-thirsty and cruel rites, if 
not all, are shown to have been of later origin than the Vedic 
hymns. By this translation the British nation has broken its 
own maracles, and has taken from the hands of an unscrupu- 
lous and arrogant priesthood the scourge which they had held 
over the cowering millions beneath them. Surely such a work 
is worthy of a thousand times the labor and money which 
have been expended upon it. ; 


The light which the science of language has in recent times 
thrown on the common origin of our species, is worthy of all 
admiration. For having traced so many tongues, which now 
seem utterly diverse, back to a common source in one lan- 
guage, it fairly concludes that the parent language was orig- 
inally spoken by a parent race. Other families of speech, also— 
as the Turanian and Semitic—though widely different in struc- 
ture and vocabulary, still exhibit convergent lines, which sug- 
gest a common origin. These lines may appear parallel to 
our limited vision, because their centre is so far away; yet, in 
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reality, they all point back to the same centre from which they 
diverged. 

The testimony of comparative religion is in harmony with 
that of language. It points in the same direction, and inex- 
orably away from any development theory. ‘ How comes it,’ 
gays Hunter, that these old singers in Northern India had 
clearer and more profound conceptions of man’s destiny than 
the philosophers of Greece and Rome? How was it that the 
child knew more than the man, and that the light of nature 
waxed dimmer and dimmer till it altogether disappeared ? 
Were the strong, simple beliefs of the earlier times echoes of 
those lessons which Adam listened to in the cool of the day, 
and which formed a common stock of inspired truth for the 
whole primitive race of mankind ?— echoes that floated down 
fainter and more faint, comforting the untold generations of 
pre-historic man, till they died away amid the clang of con- 
tending schools, and the arrogance of unaided reason ?”? 





Arr. V.—1. Dissertation on the Gipsies. By Heinrich Moritz 
Gottleib Grellman. London: Printed for the Editor, by 
G. Bigg. 1787. 


2. The Zincali ; or, an Account of the Gipsies in Spain. By 
George Borrow. London: John Murray. 1846. 


3. A History of the Gipsies. By Walter Simson. London: 
Sampson Low, Son & Marston. 1865. 


About four centuries ago there suddenly appeared in Eu- 
rope a strange people, differing in aspect, customs, and lan- 
guage from any known race. Many have been anxious to 


1 The work entitled The Land of the Veda has, by no means, in the present 
article, received the attention which is due to its very great merits. But it 
will, hereafter, come under review in the paper, above promised, relating to 
the causes, character, and consequences of the Sepoy Rebellion. For as The 
Land of the Veda is full on that profoundly interesting subject, so will it come 
in our way, in the promised article, to do it full justice. 
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discover who these uninvited and unwelcome guests were, 
whence they came, and why they should have chosen to leave 
their native land to dwell amongst a people for whom, from 
the first, they seemed to have distrust and hatred; but, asa 
general thing, the striking spectacle of a Gipsy encampment 
is looked upon with wonderful indifference and apathy. Re. 
mote and savage nations excite our sympathy and benevolence; 
but the poor Gipsies, who, like Cain, are ‘ wanderers on the 
face of the earth,’ having for a home a covered cart, or a little 
tent, and sometimes dwelling at our very gates, create no emo- 
tion save, possibly, that of terror arising from the recollections 
of nursery tales, or a thrill of loathing at the blot which they 
make on the fair landscape surrounding us. 


‘ And thus ’tis ever, what’s within our ken, 
Owl-like we blink at, and direct our search 
To fartherest Inde, in quest of novelties; 
Whilst here, at home, upon our very thresholds, 
Ten thousand objects hustle into view 
Of interest wonderful.’ 


Their learned biographer, Grellman, has styled them, ‘ The 
most singular phenomenon in Europe’; and the more we study 
their history the more fully we are convinced of the truth of 
his assertion. For some time America seemed to have no at- 
tractions for them, but in the last ten years several thousand 
English tented Gipsies have made their home in our midst. 
They live among us, but are not of us. They travel about in 
bands, cling to ruined houses and caves like bats, and dwell in 
summer in the open air, leading, through poverty and misery,. 
what would seem to be a happy life, while everything about 
them is veiled in mystery. Grellman tells us that the French, 
having the first accounts of them from Bohemia, call them 
‘Bohemians.’ The Dutch, supposing they came from Egypt, 
called them ‘ Heydens’ (Heathens). In Denmark, Sweden, 
and some parts of Germany, they were thought to be of Tartar 
origin. The Moors and Arabians, perceiving their propensity 
for thieving, adopted the name ‘Charami’ (Robbers) for them. 
In Hungary they were called ‘ Pharaohites’ (Pharaoh Nepek), 
Pharaoh’s people. The English gave them the name of ‘ Gyp- 
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sies’ (Egyptians); and the Portugues and Spaniards ‘ Gitanos.’ 
But ‘ Ziguerner’ was most general, for the word signifies to 
wander up and down, and for this reason the ancient Ger- 
mans called every strolling vagrant ‘ Zichegan.’ They call 
themselves, and their language,‘ Rommany.’ This word is of 
Sanscrit origin, and means‘ The Husbands’; and surely no 
word could be more appropriate to a people who are so exclu- 
sively devoted to their own race, and who are willing to make 
any sacrifice for one another. 

Mr. Simsor, who studied the Gipsies with great care, some- 
times living among them, thus to understand them better, says 
that the most intelligent of their number have told him that 
they sprang from a race which left Egypt in the train of the 
Jews. In Exodus xii. 38 we find —‘ And a mixed multitude 
went up also with them.’ We hear no more in Scripture of 
the ‘mixed multitude,’ after they separated from the Jews, so 
that we can only form conjectures about their destiny. Simson 
thinks that their motive for leaving Egypt was the same which 
led to the exodus of the people of God—a desire to escape from 
slavery. The Israelites, when reduced to bondage, were em- 
ployed by Pharaoh ‘ to build treasure cities, and work in mor- 
tar and brick, and do all manner of service in the field,’ beside 
being ‘scattered abroad through all the land of Egypt to gather 
stubble in place of straw.’ They would, of course, come in 
contact with other slaves, and, doubtless, talked to them of the 
freedom they hoped to gain, thus inflaming their hearts with 
the same desire. What more natural result could follow than 
that they should escape with them. In the darkness of that 
fearful night, when ‘a great cry’ arose to heaven from every 
heart in Egypt, the escape of ‘ the multitude’ must have been 
unnoticed. After obtaining their liberty, they necessarily 
separated from the chosen people of God. Mr. Simson thinks 
that at that point their difficulties began. They could not, being 
slaves of Egypt, return to that country. ‘The north was the 
heritage of Israel; to the northeast lay the powerful empire of 
Assyria, and they were prevented from going south as the 
ocean hemmed them in in that direction, so that their only al- 
ternative was to proceed east, through Arabia Petrea, along the 
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gulf of Persia, through the Persian Desert, into northern Hin. 
dostan, where they formed the Gipsy caste, and whence they 
issued, after the lapse of so many centuries, in possession of 
the language of Hindostan, and spread themselves over the 
earth.’ These conjectures are very interesting, and produce 
‘in the mind singular emotions. How wonderful was this part. 
ing! The Israelites going forward triumphantly, guided by 
the pillar of cloud and fire, the visible tokens of God’s favor, 
with the sure promise of an inheritance in ‘a land flowing 
with milk and honey.’ Sadly and slowly must the mixed rab. 
ble have wended their way. The exultant shouts and songs of 
the Israelites found no echo in the heart of that outcast race. 
With no God to bless, and no hope to cheer them, they, doubt- 
less, then as now, clung to one another, and shrank from contact 
with strangers, who regarded them with suspicion and dislike. 
Three thousand years, with ‘all their strange vicissitudes, roll 
by, and again the Jew and Gipsy look one another in the face. 
What a meeting is here! Sin and suffering have stamped 
them with the same signet. We now see striking points of 
resemblance between them. Each are exiles, faring forth 
throughout the world as pilgrims and strangers; despised by 
the Gentiles, whom they, in their turn, equally hate. Both 
had an exodus from a state of servitude. Each nation is 
greedy of gain, and has a language peculiar to itself, and a 
cast of countenance which can never be mistaken. All simi- 
larity now ceases, and strange contrasts present themselves. 
The Israelites have a religion to which they are devoted ; the 
Gipsies have none. The Jew has the most authentic history 
of any known nation; the Gipsy knows not, or pretends not 
to know, his origin. The Jew is proverbially rich; and the 
Gipsy is the poorest of men. 

Grellman, Hoyland, Bright, Borrow, and Simson agree in 
thinking that they came from Hindostan into Europe. One 
of the most certain tests of obtaining the origin of a people is 
a similarity of language. Grellman says that the Hindostanee 
has the greatest affinity to the Gipsy tongue, and gives a long 
list of words to prove the truth of his assertion. We will give 
a specimen from Grellman’s vocabulary : 
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Gipsy. Hindostanee. English. 
Ick. Ek. One. 
Dyj. Du. Two. 
Trin. Tin. Three. 
Schtar. Tschar. Four. 
Pantsch. Pansch. Five. 
Tschowe. Tscho. Six. 
Esta. Hesta. Seven. 
Ratti. Rateh. Night. 
Feizrill. Fazir. Morning. 
Cham. Kam. Son. — 
Grea. Gorra. A Horse. 
Mui. Mu. The Month. 
Dant. Dant. The Tooth. 
Nak. Nakk. The Nose. 
Tschater. Tschater. A Tent. 
Tsvhaj. Tschukuj. A Girl. 
Tschawo. Tschokna. A Boy. 
Tchumoben. Tschuma. A Kiss. 
Raja. Raja. The Prince. 


They have no word for frost and snow, and this may be one 
reason for supposing that they came from a warm climate. 
The tribes are dispersed over the face of the earth, and sepa- 
rated from one another by hundreds and thousands of miles. 
They have no means of literary communication, and yet they 
have preserved a language peculiar to themselves, and have 
transmitted it to their children unimpaired through centuries. 
The Masonic secresy with which they keep it is such, that the 
few words of their tongue known have only been acquired by 
great perseverance, and always by joining a band, and living 
for some time amongst them. The jealousy with which they 
guard it is so great, that if a stranger addresses them in their 
dialect they regard it as an ill omen. Weare told that if they 
are resting on the roadside, and a traveller should say, ‘ Sallah, 
jan drom,’ (Curse you, take the road,) the effects upon them 
are, at first, bewildering, and that is followed by a feeling that 
some dire calamity must surely befall them. This appropria- 
tion of a whole language to themselves increases the feeling of 
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brotherhood which they possess to so great an extent; it serves 
for a password which is a safeguard and a bond of union in 
al] parts of the earth. Dr. Bright speaks of ‘ its existence ag 
little short of miraculous.’ It is certainly an additional won- 
der that they should retain it, and that it should bear no testi- 
mony to their pedigree. The only solution of this would seem 
to be, that their low condition in their native land might have 
ill accorded with the grand titles they assumed on their arrival 
among us. 

It was necesgary, travelling as they did in companies, that 
they should have leaders and chiefs. In old books we find 
mention of knights, counts, dukes, and kings. In a German 
work, by Dr. John Weissenbach, and translated by Sir Walter 
Scott, he says that these wanderers appeared in Germany in 
the reign of Sigismund. ‘ They came in bands, under chiefs 
who bore the titles of dukes and earls. These leaders affected 
a degree of consequence, and sometimes imposed upon the Ger- 
mans a belief in their dignity, which they assumed in their 
lives, and recorded on their tombs.’ One is in a convent in 
Steinbach, and records that, ‘On St. Sebastian’s Eve, in 1445, 
died the Lord Parnet, Duke of Little Egypt, and Baron of 
Hirschoru, in the same land.’ An inscription, at Bantner, re- 
cords the death of ‘ The noble Earl, Peter of Lesser Egypt, in 
1453’; and a third, at Pferz, as late as 149-, announced the 
death of ‘The High Born Lord John, Earl of Little Egypt, to 
whose soul God be gracious and merciful.’ The chiefs are 
called generally by the exalted Sclavonian title of Waywode. 
They are chosen by vote; any one is capable of being elected 
who is a descendant of a former Waywode. Those are gener- 
ally preferred who have an imposing appearance, have reached 
middle age, and are not very poor. The distinguishing mark 
of their dignity is a large whip hanging over the shoulder. 
They have a noble, military bearing, as of men vested with 
authority. Gipsies despise all who are not of their lineage, 
and consider the humblest and poorest of their number supe- 
rior to the magnates of the land. 

The hatred of the civilized world toward them began with 
their first appearance. An act of Parliament was passed in 
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the twenty-seventh year of the reign of Henry VIII, that is, 
fourteen years after the victory obtained by Selim, Emperor 
of the Turks, over Egypt, in which are the following words: 
‘ Whereas, certain outlandish people, who do not profess any 
craft or trade whereby to maintain themselves, but go about, 
in great numbers, from place to place, using insidious, under- 
hand means to impose on His Majesty’s subjects, making them 
believe that they understand the art of foretelling to men and 
women their good or ill fortune, by looking in their hands, 
whereby they frequently defraud people of their money ; like- 
wise are guilty of thefts and highway robberies; it is hereby 
ordered that the said vagrants, commonly called Egyptians, in 
case they remain one month in the kingdom, shall be pro- 
ceeded against as thieves and rascals; and on the apprehen- 
sion of any such Egyptian he shall forfeit £40 for every 
trespass.’ 

It is wonderful that the influences of climate, time, and sur- 
rounding circumstances have failed to produce any effect upon 
the Gipsy race. They sojourn with the indolent nations of 
the South, and with the more active and industrious people of 
the North, with the civilized and barbarous, with the learned 
and ignorant, yet ever remain the same, in all places, and with 
all peoples. 

Some of their habits are very loathsome to civilized nations. 
They prefer to eat the meat of animals who have died natur- 
ally, and it is considered a bon morceau if the animal should 
have made his exit in a fit of distemper. If questioned about 
this strange fancy, they answer that ‘ the flesh of a beast which 
God kills must be better than if killed by the hand of man.’ 
Although untidy in their mode of life, they enjoy uninterrupted 
health. Epidemics rarely penetrate the Gipsy tent. It is un- 
common for them to die young, and although they may not 
attain a very old age, they generally live to an advanced one. 
Having no religious belief, they look upon death with great 
horror. When one of their number dies, the survivors show 
their sorrow by loud iamentations and tearing their hair; but 
their grief lasts only a short time; soon they are merry and 
blithe as ever. The greatest crimes, according to a Gipsy 
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conscience, are ‘a quarrelsome disposition, and revealing the 
secrets of the brotherhood.’ The tongue must be used freely, 
but with great discretion They are taught to chatter with 
amazing volubility, and by no means to lose anything which 
they might acquire by a quick and deceiving word. They 
have many proverbs intended to impress this rule upon the 
mind. For example: ‘The poor fool who closes his mouth 
never winneth a dollar.’ ‘The river which runneth with 
sound bears along with it stones and water.’ 

Marriages take place in early youth. The wedding day is 
a momentous one to all, but particularly so to the Gipsy. The 
festivities attending it are on such an extensive scale, that if 
the groom is rich, he frequently becomes poor before they are 
concluded; and if poor, he is often compelled to borrow from 
his brethren, thus involving himself in debt for life. No 
woman is thought a good parize unless she is expert in thiev- 
ing. The wife’s conduct is regulated entirely according to the 
will of her husband; he has absolute authority over her. 
Should she commit a fault, or displease her lord in the merest 
trifle, he gives her ears a boxing, and often, for a slight offence, 
turns her off entirely. If a Gipsy woman marries a native, 
she invariably teaches the children to love her race. The first 
thing is to tell them their ‘ wonderful story,’ as they call it; 
all about Joseph and Pharaoh in Egypt; of the wealth and 
magnificence of their ancestors; then she enjoins secresy, 
whispering that they will surely be hanged should their lineage 
be discovered. The young imagination is dazzled by these 
stories of former glory, and a jealous hatred of other peoples 
is secured by a certainty of the persecution awaiting them 
whenever the ‘ wonderful story’ is known. Thus she gains 
her point, and makes sure that they. will marry Gipsies. 

They are very proud of pure, unmixed blood. ‘I have very 
little of the blood myself,’ said one of them, ‘ but come and 
see my wife.’ Although they have no religious creed, they 
are very particular about the baptism of their children, having 
a superstition that it is unlucky to have an unbaptized child 
in the house. Sometimes the rite is performed by a neighbor- 
ing priest, and frequently, when more convenient, by mem- 
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bers of the tribe. If the sponsors chosen fail to present the 
child with suitable gifts, the parents do not hesitate to relieve 
them of the responsibility, and choose others who may be 
more generously disposed; thus they often have a second, or 
even a third, christening. Grellman says that ‘ they cover the 
children’s bodies with a kind of ointment and lay them in the 
sun, to increase and beautify the glossy darkness of their skin.’ 
The race of the Rommany is, by nature, one of the handsomest 
in the world, but hardships and exposure destroy their beauty 
at an early age. The climate of England is so conducive to a 
fine physique, that in no place is the appearance of the race 
go attractive as in that country. 

Mr. Borrow gives a very interesting description of three 
Gipsies whom he saw at a prize fight in England. ‘I have 
seen Gipsies of various lands—Russian, Hungarian, and Turk- 
ish—and I have also seen the children of most countries ot the 
world, but I never saw, upon the whole, three more remark- 
able individuals, as far as personal appearance was concerned, 
than the three English Gipsies who now presented themselves 
to my eyes on that spot. Two of them had dismounted, and 
were holding their horses by the reins. The tallest and, at 
the first glance, the most interesting of the two, was almost a 
giant, for his height could not have been less than six feet 
three. It is impossible for the imagination to conceive any- 
thing more perfectly beautiful than were the features of this 
man, and the most skilful sculptor of Greece might have taken 
them as his model for a hero and a god. The forehead was 
exceedingly lofty—a rare thing in a Gipsey; the nose less 
Roman than Grecian, fine, yet delicate; the eyes large, over- 
hung with long drooping lashes, giving them almost a melan- 
choly expression ; it was only when they were highly elevated 
that the Gipsey glance peered out, if that can be called 
glance which is a strange stare, like nothing else in this world. 
His complexion a beautiful olive, and his teeth of a brilliancy 
uncommon even amongst these people, who have all fine teeth. 
He was dressed in a coarse, wagoner’s slop, which, however, 
was unable to conceal altogether the proportions of his noble, 
herculean figure. He might be about twenty-eight. His 
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companion and captain, Gipsy Will, was, I think, fifty when 
he was hanged, ten years subsequently, in front of the jail of 
Bury St. Edmunds. [I have still present before me his bushy 
black hair, his black face, and his big black eyes, full and 
thoughtful, but fixed and staring. His dress consisted of a 
loose blue jockey coat, jockey boots, and breeches, and in his 
hand a huge jockey whip, and on his head (it struck me at the 
time for its singularity) a broad-brimmed, high-peaked Anda- 
lusian hat. In stature he was shorter than his more youthful 
companion, yet he must have measured six feet at least, and 
was stronger built, if possible. What brawn! What bone! 
What legs! What thighs! The third Gipsey, who remained 
on horseback, looked more like a phantom than anything 
human. His complexion was the color of pale dust, and of 
that same color was all that pertained to him, hat and clothes. 
His boots were dusty, of course, for it was midsummer, and 
his horse was a dusty dun. His features were whimsically 
ugly, most of his teeth were gone, and as to his age, he might 
be thirty or sixty. He was somewhat lame and halt, but an 
unequalled rider when once upon his steed, which he was 
naturally not very solicitous to quit. I subsequently discovered 
that he was the wizard of the gang. 

‘ The fight was soon over, and there was a pause. Thurtell, 
who was lord of the concourse, went up to the Gipsies and 
said something; the Gipsies looked at each other and con- 
versed, but their words had then no meaning for my ears. 
The tall Gipsy shook his head. ‘ Very well,” said the other, 
in English, “I will; that’s all.” Then pushing the people 
aside, he strode to the ropes, over which he bounded into the 
ring, flinging his Spanish hat high into the air. 

‘Gipsy Will—“The best man in England for twenty 
pounds!” 

* Thurtell.—* I am backer.” 

‘Twenty pounds is a tempting sum, and there were men 
that day upon the green meadow who would have shed the 
blood of their own fathers for one-fifth of the price. But the 
Gipsy was not an unknown man; his prowess and strength 
were notorious, and no one cared to encounter him. Some of 
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the Jews looked eager for a moment, but their sharp eyes 
quailed quickly before his savage glances as he towered in the 
ring, his huge form dilating, and his black features convulsed 
with excitement. 

‘No man would fight with the Gipsy. As they were 
mounting their horses I heard the dusty phantom exclaim, 
“ Brother, you are an arrant ring-maker and horse-breaker; 
you'll make a hempen ring to break your own neck of a horse 
one of these days.” 

‘They pressed their horses’ flanks, again leaped the ditches, 
and speedily vanished, amidst the whirlwinds of dust which 
they raised upon the road.’ 

From the first accounts we have of the race, we find that 
they practised 

‘The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.’ 

The female Gipsies wear on their forefingers very massive 
rings, not remarkable, apparently, for anything but their size. 
On closing the hand a spring is pressed, and out of the ring 
darts a sharp piece of steel, with which the adroit thief cuts 
the pocket of her victim, and dexterously extracts what she 
pleases. In a crowded market or fair, their quick fingers, 
aided by this sharp ally, execute their designs so skilfully that 
the robberies seem to be accomplished by magic. They often 
have sham fights in thoroughfares to facilitate pocket-picking, 
and frequently hide their gains in the earth to escape detec- 
tion. 

There are other races beside the Rommany where theft is 
thought meritorious. We find curious particulars of a tribe 
in Hindostan, among the mountains of India. They are called 
Kookies or Lunctas. ‘ Next to personal valor, the accomplish- 
ment most esteemed in a warrior is superior address in steal- 
ing; and if a thief can convey, undiscovered, to his own house, 
his neighbor’s property, it cannot afterward be reclaimed; nor, 
if detected in the act, is he otherwise punished, than by expo- 
sure to the ridicule of the Porah, and being obliged to restore 
. what he laid hold of. It is a great recommendation in obtain- 
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ing a wife, when a Kookie can say that his house is full of 
stolen articles.’ Among the Coords ‘no one is allowed to 
marry a wife until he has committed some great act of robbery 
or murder.’ In an account of Kamschatka we are told that 
skill in thieving is highly esteemed, only providing that they do 
not rob their own tribe. A Tschukotskoe girl must show her 
dexterity in this.art before she is allowed to marry. It seems 
perfectly natural for the Gipsy to take ‘ bits o’ things,’ as they 
say in Scotland; indeed, they resent as an insult any doubt 
of their dexterity in that line. Their pilfering is confined to 
such things as ‘hens and peats of pleasure’; ‘ cutting a bit 
lamb’s throat’; ‘a mouthfw’ o’ grass, and a pickle corn for the 
ceuddy’; ‘things that a farmer body ne’er could miss.’ Their 
thefts are resorted to generally to supply them with food, 
just as the old border chiefs of Scotland used to supply their 
tables by 
‘Wrenching from ruined Lowland swain 
His herds and harvests raised in vain.’ 

We are told that when Scott of Harden drove out his last cow, 
and said, ‘ There goes Harden’s cow,’ the old dealer said, ‘ It 
will soon be Harden’s kye,’ meaning that in a short time he 
would set out on a cow-stealing expedition. It was his wife’s 
custom, after having killed his last bullock, to place on the 
table a dish, which, on being uncovered, was found to contain 
a pair of clean spurs—a delicate hint to her husband and his 
followers that they would be expected to provide the next 
meal in true knightly fashion. The descendants of these 
Scotts venerate their ancestors of the ‘ North Countree,’ and 
speak with great pride of such exploits. We, too, smile with 
wonderful complaisance when we read the story, for the wicked 
act is hidden by the glamour of gilded spars and rich armor 
‘of lord and lady of high degree.’ Doubtless, we would all 
be shocked and indignant should a Gipsy fill her empty kettle 
with feathers, as a hint to her husband to hunt up poultry. 

Mr. Borrow says that ‘ the speech of the women is as fluent, 
and their eyes as unabashed, in the presence of royalty, as be- 
fore those from whom they have nothing to hope or fear, the re- 
sult of which is that most minds quail before them.’ The hardi- 
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hood of the race, when suspected of crime, is not less charac- 
teristic than the facility with which they commit it. In Black- 
wood’s Magazine there was an anecdote of a Gipsy of note 
(known by the title of the ‘ Earl of Hell’), who was, twenty- 
five years ago, tried for a theft of a considerable sum of money, 
at a Dalkieth market. The proof seemed to the judge fully 
sufficient, but the jury rendered a verdict of ‘not proven.’ 
On dismissing the prisoner from the bar, the judge informed 
him, in his own characteristic language, ‘That he had rubbit 
shouthers wi’ the gallows that morning,’ and warned him not 
to appear there with a similar body of proof against him, as it 
seemed scarcely possible he should meet with another jury 
who would construe it as favorably. His counsel tendered 
him similar advice. The Gipsy, however, replied, to the great 
entertainment of all around, ‘ That he was proven an innocent 
man, and that naebody had ony right to use siccan language 
to him.’ The unabashed cunning of these men serve often to 
save them from danger in very critical positions; and thus, 
too, they are enabled sometimes to serve a friend in an hour 
of need. Sir Walter Scott tells a story of Billy Marshall, a 
Gipsy chief in Galloway shire, who attacked and robbed the 
laird of Bargally, and, in the meleé, lost his cap. An honest 
farmer, passing by, some time after, picked up the cap and put 
it on his head. The laird, whose mind was naturally confused 
by the fright and the darkness combined, accused the farmer 
of having committed the deed, and he might have fared badly 
had not Billy come to his aid. He seized the cap in the open 
court, and, putting on his head, said to the laird: ‘ Look at 
me, sir, and tell me, by the oath you have sworn, am not I the 
man that robbed you?’ ‘ By heaven, you are the very man!’ 
‘ You see, gentlemen,’ said the Gipsy, ‘ what kind of memory 
he has; he swears to the bonnet, whatever features may he un- 
der it. If you, yourself, my lord, will put it on your head he 
will be willing to swear that your lordship was the person who 
robbed him.’ The farmer was, of course, acquitted. In this 
connection it may not be malapropos to introduce a curious 
fact. In a Rommany vocabulary, by Mr. Borrow, we find the 
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words ‘hoax’ and ‘hocus.? We receive them unchanged into 
our language directly from the Gipsy. 

The Rommany race have a great aversion for military life, 
and rather than be forced into service they have been known 
to cut from their hands a thumb, or several fingers, that they 
may thus be unfit for duty. The whole race are so opposed 
to this life that mothers have been known to mutilate their 
infants by cutting off certain fingers that they may, when 
grown, be incapable of serving in the army or navy. During 
the French war Gipsies often accepted the bounty for recruits 
and then absconded. Burns alludes to this practice in the 
‘Jolly Beggars.’ 

‘My bonny lass, I work in brass, 
A tinkler is my station; 
I’ve travell’d round all Christian ground, 
In this my occupation. 
Ive ta’en gold, an’ been enroll’d 
In many a noble squadron ; 
But vain they search’d, when off I march’d 
To go and clout the caudron.’ 
Gipsies sometimes join the navy as musicians. Some of them 
were in the fleet at Sebastopol. Doubtless this merry, indo- 
lent way of passing the time suited them. But Mr. Simson 
says that ‘Gipsies are like cats, not very fond of the water.’ 
Many show great proficiency in music, especially in playing 
on the violin. Barna Mahaly distinguished himself in this 
way. He played in the chapel of the Cardinal Count Emerick 
von Cschaky, who was so delighted with the performance that 
he ordered his likeness to be made immortal by one of the 
most celebrated artists of the day. Many have been remark- 
able for their exquisite voices, charming at times the most fas- 
tidious. The highest compliment ever made to a singer was 
by Catalani to one of these Gipsy maidens. The celebrated 
Italian had been displaying her wonderful voice before a 
crowded audience in the Russian capital. After the applause 
had subsided, a Moscow Gipsy unexpectedly stepped forward 
and poured forth one of her national melodies. Catalani was 
so enchanted that she took from her shoulders a Cashmere 
shawl, which had been presented to her by His Holiness, the 
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Pope, and, embracing the Gipsy, insisted on her acceptance 
of the splendid gift, saying it had been intended for a match- 
less songster, which she now felt she was not. 

The song composed on Hughie Graeme, the horse-stealer, 


‘and published in Sir Walter Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, was a 


great favorite with the Gipsies of Scotland. As it affords a 
specimen of the kind of ballad which gave them most delight, 
we will insert a few verses: 
‘Gude Lord Scroope’s to the hunting gane, 
He has ridden o’er moss and muir; 


And he has grippit Hughie the Graeme, 
For stealing o’ the Bishop’s mare. 


‘ Now, gude Lord Scroope, this may not be! 
Here hangs a broadsword at my side; 
And if that thou canst conquer me, 
The matter it may soon be tried.’ 

The Gipsy dances are sometimes accompanied by a song in 
their language, which they call a‘croon.’ On these occasions 
the females form themselves into a circle, having one man, 
who is the leader, in the centre. He is armed with a cudgel, 
which he sweeps around his body in all directions, he, in the 
meantime, performing pirouettes, and vapering in the most 
ludicrous manner. The women dance and curtsy to him; 
when they happen to make a mistake he rectifies it by a move- 
ment of the cudgel. A certain turn of this formidable looking 
baton dismisses them; another twirl recalls them; one move- 
ment makes them sit on the ground; another sweep, and in 
an instant they are 


‘On the light, fantastic toe.’ 


The cudgel answers all the purposes of speech, for the women 
in the dance are quick to obey every movement without the 
necessity of a spoken word. Sometime the scene is extrava- 
gant and wild. ‘The fun grows fast and furious.’ Their glit- 
tering eyes and long streaming locks increase the impression 
that we are gazing on an animated picture of some bacchan- 
alian revel. Dr. Clark thinks that the national dance in-Rus- 
sia, called ‘the barina,’ is derived from the Gipsies; and is 
also of opinion that our common hornpipe is taken from them. 
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Col. Todd describes an Afghan dance which is very like that 
of the Gipsy. ‘The western Afghans are fond of a particular 
dance called Attum, or Ghoomboor, in which from fourteen 
to twenty people move, in strange attitudes, with shouting, 
clapping of hands, and snapping of fingers, in a circle, round 
a single person, who plays an instrument in the centre.’ 

The Gipsies pretend to have the power of casting the ‘ evil 
eye.’ ‘ Querela nasula,’ they call it, which simply means mak- 
ing sick. Children are supposed to be peculiarly susceptible 
to this blighting glance. After receiving it they fall ill, and 
die in a few hours. A stag’s horn is thought a safeguard, and 
children frequently wear around the neck a small horn, tipped 
with silver, attached to a cord, braided from the hair of a black 
mare’s tail; the horn receives the glance intended for the 
child and instantly snaps apart. Mr. Borrow says that the be- 
lief in the ‘evil eye’ is very prevalent in Spain among the 
Jower classes. We are told that this superstition is current 
among all Oriental nations, especially the Jews, who treat it in 
the gravest manner The Rabbins have said: ‘ For one person 
who dies of sickness, there are ten who die by the evil eye.’ 
‘The leech,’ they say, ‘can cure other disorders, but who is 
capable of curing the evil eye?’ This blight is always most 
sure when the person is enjoying himself, when he is in high 
health and spirits, but principally when he is eating and drink- 
ing. The story of ‘ Little Miss Muffelt’ and ‘The Black Spi- 
der’ over again. 

In all times the women of the tribes have been famous for 
chiromancy, or divination by the hand. It is, indeed, their 
only ostensible mode of livelihood, for their thefts are practiced 
more secretly. Certainly no people were ever more perfectly 
adapted to the pursuit of this profession than the Gipsy 
woman. 


‘Her swarthy hue, and mantle’s flowing fold, 
Bespeak the remnant of a race of old.’ 


Her majestic figure, erect and graceful in every movement; 
her face oval; her complexion a rich, dark olive; the expres- 
sion of her countenance wild and sybilline; her eyes melancholy, 
but emitting at times strange, star-like scintillations of light; 
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her mouth chiselled delicately, with the tenderest curves and 
dimples; her teeth exquisitely lovely; and her hair falling 
sometimes in heavy braids, sometimes in dark clouds about her 
face and figure. Such is the wandering Gipsy, who promises to 
young girls handsome lovers and fair fortunes, never failing, 
first of all, to ask for a piece of silver with which to make the 
sign of across on the palm. They are sometimes very adroit 
in their way of obtaining creature comforts by means of tor- 
tune telling. One of the tricks of the sybil is to take a glass, 
fill it with whisky, and pour into it the beaten white of an 
egg; a white powder (doubtless sugar) is now taken out of her 
pocket; this is sprinkled into the mixture. Certain figures 
appear in the glass, and, muttering some jargon, she holds it 
before the eyes of the trembling girl, shrieking out, ‘ There is 
your sweetheart; now, look at him; don’t you see him?’ The 
Gipsy then presents the mixture, and tells her dupe to ‘ Cast 
that in her mouth.’ The frightened girl refuses. ‘E’en’s ye 
like, then; I can take it mysel;’ and, suiting the action to the 
word, the contents of the divining cup—the egg-nug she has 
made—is immediately down her own throat. 

The deceit and cunning of these women is very cleverly told 
by Mr. Borrow in his Gipszes of Spain. He introduces us to 
a Gitana, a witch-wife of Multan, who had come to spae the 
fortune of a Sevillian countess and her daughters. 

‘O may the blessing of Egypt light upon your head, you 
high-born lady! (May an evil end overtake your body!) And 
may the same blessing await the two fair roses of the Nile here 
flowing by your side! (May evil Moors seize them, and carry 
them across the water!) O listen to the words of a poor wo- 
man who is come from a distant country; she is of a wise peo- 
ple, though it has pleased the God of the sky to punish them 
for their sins by sending them to wander through the world. 
He has sent us wandering and poor, as you see, with scarcely 
a blanket to cover us. O blessed lady (accursed be thy dead, 
as many as thou mayest have,) we have no money to purchase 
bread; we have only our wisdom with which to support us. 
The poor woman read in the stars that there was a rich ven- 
tura for all of this goodly house, so she followed the bidding 
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of the stars, and came to declare it. O blessed lady (I defile 
thy dead corpse!) your husband is at Granada, fighting with 
King Ferdinand against the wild Corohai! (May an evil ball 
smite him, and split his head!) Within three months he shall 
return with twenty captive Moors, round the neck of each a 
chain of gold. (God grant that when he enters the house a 
beam may fall upon him and crush him!)’ All this deceit 
and flattery is poured forth with no hesitation, no excitement. 
The Gipsy has love, but it is only for his own race; his hate, 
and no hate is more deadly, is for the stranger. Mr. Borrow 
gives an amusing illustration of this feeling; he lived among 
the Gipsies for months at a time, so that he understood much 
of their jargon. One day he chanced to enter a house of enter- 
tainment kept by stranger Gipsies. He entered the kitchen. 
‘O what a handsome face! what a royal person!’ exclaimed the 
whole family in Spanish, but in the whining, canting tones 
peculiar to the Gipsies when they are bent on victimizing. 
‘A more ugly Busno it has never been our chance to see,’ 
said the same voices, in the next breath, speaking in the lan- 
guage of the tribe. ‘Won’t your Moorish Royalty please to 
eat something?’ said the tall hag. ‘ We have nothing in the 
house; but I will run out and buy a fowl, which I hope may 
prove a royal peacock to nourish and strengthen you.’ ‘I hope 
it may turn to poison the moment he eats it,’ she muttered to 
the rest in Gipsy. She then ran down, and in a minute re- 
turned with an old hen, which, on Mr. Borrow’s arrival, he had 
observed below in the stable. ‘See this beautiful fowl,’ said 
she; ‘I have been running over all Tarifa to procure it for 
your kingship; trouble enough I have had to obtain it, and 
dear enough it has cost me. I will now cut its throat.’ ‘ Be 
fore you kill it,’ said Mr. Borrow, ‘I should wish to know 
what you paid for it, that there may be no dispute about it in 
the account.’ ‘Two dollars I paid for it, most valorous and 
handsome sir; two dollars it cost me, out of my own little 
purse.’ Seeing that it was high time to end this absurd scene, 
Mr. Borrow exclaimed in Gitano, ‘ You mean two reals, O 
mother of all the witches, and that is twelve cwartos more 
than it is worth.’ ‘ Ay, Dios mio, whom have we here?’ ex- 
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claimed the females. ‘ One,’ he replied, ‘ who knows you well 
and all your ways. Speak! am I to have the hen for two 
reals?’ ‘QO, yes, to be sure, brother, and for nothing if you 
wish it,’ said the tall woman, in natural and quite altered 
tones. ‘ We thought you a Busno, but now we see that you 
are of our religion ; pray sit down and tell us where you have 
been ?” 

If any national hate can be said to be justifiable, this of the 
Gipsy for the rest of the world would surely seem to be so. 
They have received distrust from all Christendom; they are 
scoffed at, reviled, and persecuted. Should a Gipsy look into 
a dictionary or an encyclopedia he will see his race described 
as ‘strolling vagabonds’—always vagabonds; and from ‘ out- 
siders’ he rarely, if ever, hears a good or even kind word spoken 
of it. It seems perfectly natural, then, that his life should be, as 
Mr. Simson says, ‘ a continual conspiracy against the rest of the 
world.’ It is complete isolation from other races which causes 
them to cling more closely to one another. This is the feeling 
which prompts the reply of Zarca, in the ‘Spanish Gipsy,’ 
when Fedalma asks him of the Zincali’s faith: 

‘O, it is a faith 
Taught by no priest, but by their beating hearts. 
Faith to each other; the fidelity 
Of fellow-wanderers in a desert place, 
Who share the same dire thirst, and therefore share 
The scanty water: the fidelity 
Of men whose pulses leap with kindred fire, 
Who, in the flash of eyes, the clasp of hands, 
The speech, that even in lying tells the truth 
Of heritare, inevitable as past deeds ; 
Nay, in the silent bodily presence feel 
The mystic stirring of a common life, 
Which makes the many one.’ 

The disrepute in which the race have been held may be 
illustrated by a custom which, at first glance, would seem the 
merest trifle. It was invariably the habit of writers, some 
years ago, to spell the word ‘Gipsy’ with a small ‘g,’ as if 
they were describing monkeys or insects; now, however, we 
find the name always dignified by a capital, which Mr. Simson 
thinks may convey a meaning of no little signification. 
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There are certain signs by which they know one another 
throughout the world. A respectable Scottish Gipsy said that 
‘by his signs he could force his way to the wall of China, and 
even throngk China itself? During a battle between the 
French and Spaniards in the Peninsula, in Bonaparte’s time, 
and in the midst of a desperate encounter, a French soldier 
singled out one of the enemy, and, after a severe personal con- 
test, got his knee on his breast, and was about to run his 
bayonet through him. His cap at this moment fell off, and, 
catching the eye of his antagonist, he cried, ‘ Zincali, Zineali, 
at which the other shuddered, relaxed his grasp, smote his 
forehead, and wept. He produced his flask, poured wine in 
his brother Gipsy’s mouth, and they both sat down on a knoll 
together, while all were fighting around them. ‘ Let the dogs 
fight, and tear each others throats till they are destroyed; what 
is that to us? They are not of our blood, and it shall not be 
shed for them.’ 


The Gipsy has a superstitious veneration for the loadstone, 
The property which it possesses of attracting steel fills his 
ignorant mind with amazement, and causes him to attribute 
to it many miraculous powers. He believes that the possessor 
bears a charmed life; he has nothing to fear from steel or 
lead, fire or water, and that death itself is subject to its mar- 
vellous influence. Horse-stealers say that they are always 
successful when they bear about them this wonderful stone. 
We are told that in the Museum of Natural Curiosities at 
Madrid there is a large piece of loadstone, originally extracted 
from the American mines. There is scarcely a Gitana in 
Madrid who does not know this fact, and long to obtain a 
portion of the stone. Several unsuccessful attempts have 
been made to steal it. The Gipsy belief is, that if a person 
is in love, and wishes to have the feeling returned, he must 
pulverize a small portion of the stone before going to rest, re- 
peating to himself the following magical rhyme: 


‘To the mountain of Olives one morning I hied, 
Three little black goats before me I spied, 
Those three little goats on tliree cars I Jaid, 

Black cheeses three from their milk I made; 
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The one I bestow oa the loadstone of power, 
That save me it may from all ills that lower; 
The second to Mary Padilla I give, 

And to all the witch hags about her that live; 
The third I reserve for Asmodeus lame, 

That fetch me he may whatever I name.’ 

Spain is celebrated for the unequalled beauty of its horses. 
The Spaniards consider them the genuine descendants of the 
Moorish conquerors of their country. Be this as it may, they 
are nurtured with the utmost care, their coats being clipped 
and trimmed with great precision and accuracy. The Gipsy 
is wonderfully expert in the use of the scissors, called in Span- 
ich, tigeras, and in the Gipsy tongue, cachas. In one of their 
couplets allusion is made to this employment: 

‘T’'ll rise to-morrow bread to earn, 
For lunger'’s worn me grim; 
Of all I meet I'll ask in turn 
If they’ve no beasts to trim.’ 

Mr. Borrow sent as a present two pairs of these scissors to 
a Cordovese Gipsy who had shown him some attention. This 
kindness was the occasion of his receiving a singular letter 
from another Gipsy, unknown to him, who had heard of it. 
It is very characteristic of the race. He begins by saying 
that the scissors had been given to the wrong man, but, being 
sure that he was to have been the favored one, gives him his 
address, in order to prevent future mistakes. ‘ Nevertheless, 
Don Jorge,’ he says, ‘I am very grateful for your thus remem- 
bering me, although I did not receive your present, and in 
order that you may know who I am, my name is Antonio 
Salazar, a man pitted with the small-pox, and the very first 
who spoke to you in Cordova in the posada where you were.’ 
He then describes the cachas which he desires very minutely, 
and ends with two verses: 

‘That I may clip and trim the beasts, a pair of cachas grant, 
If not, I fear, my luckless babes will perish all of want. 

‘If thou a pair of cachas grant, that I my babes may feed, 
I'll pray to the Almighty God that thee He ever speed.’ 

Indeed, there is no surer way of discovering a Gipsy than 
by the profusion of his benedictions. The phrase ‘God bless 
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you’ is a universal greeting to the stranger, and is always ut- 
tered in a fawning, hypocritical way. The men, as will be 
inferred from the preceding letter, are often taught to read 
and write; the women never. The custom of neglecting the 
education of the females is in keeping with the Oriental origin 
of the Gipsies. The Jewsays, in his morning prayer, ‘ Blessed 
art thou, O Lord, our God, King of the Universe, who hast 
not made me a woman!’ and the woman thanks God for hay- 
ing been ‘created according to his will.’ The Gipsy women 
are distinguished for their wonderful fidelity and great cour. 
age. Sir Walter Scott has given a very interesting description 
of the origin of Meg Merrilles in Guy Mannering. ‘My 
father,’ he says, ‘remembered Jean Gordon of Getholm, who 
had great sway among her tribe. She was quite a Meg Mer. 
rilles, and possessed the savage virtue of fidelity in the same 
perfection. I have heard the old people at Jedburgh say that 
all Jean’s sons were condemed to die on the same day. It is 
said that the jury were equally divided, but that a friend of 
justice, who had slept during the whole discussion, waked sud- 
denly and gave his vote for condemnation in the emphatic 
words, “ Hang them a’.” Jean was present, and only said, 
-“The Lord help the innocent in a day like this.” Her own 
death was accompanied with circumstances of brutal outrage, 
of which poor Jean was, in many respects, wholly undeserv- 
ing. She had, among other demerits, or merits, as you may 
chose to rank it, that of being a staunch Jacobite. She chanced 
to be at Carlisle, upon a fair or market day, soon after the year 
1746, where she gave vent to her political partiality, to the 
great offence of the rabble in that city. Being zealous in 
their loyalty, when there was no danger, in proportion to the 
tameness with which they had surrendered to the Highlanders 
in 1745, they inflicted upon poor Jean Gordon no slighter pen- 
alty than that of ducking her to death in the Eden. It was 
an operation of some time, for Jean was a stout woman, and, 
struggling with her murderers, often got her head above water, 
and while she had voice left continued to exclaim, at such in- 
tervals, “ Charlie yet! Charlie yet!”’ 

The crime of horse-stealing has brought a number of Gipsies 
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to the gallows; they seem peculiarly skillful in this kind of 
robbery. The horses stolen in Scotland are sold in England, 
and those stolen in the south are disposed of in the north, by 
the Scotch Gipsies. A young Gipsy chief, Charlie Graham, 
was hanged in Perth, about forty years ago, for horse-stealing; 
he was an adept in his trade, and many singular stories are 
told of him. When he was apprehended a large, curious crowd 
were assembled to look at him, as an object of wonder. Be- 
coming exasperated, he called out bitterly to the officers—‘ Let 
me free, an’ gie me a stick three feet lang, an’ I’ll clear the 
knowe 0’ them.’ His body was athletic and finely propor- 
tioned, and his feet and hands were wonderfully handsome and 
small, so much so that no manacles could be kept on his,ankles 
and wrists. He was very generous-hearted, and, notwithstand- 
ing his tricks, was a great favorite with the people. He often 
stole from the rich to give to the poor. At one time a poor 
widow, who had sometimes given him shelter, was in distress 
for money to pay her rent; Graham lent her the amount re- 
quired, but, as the owner of the house was returning home 
with the money in his pocket, Charlie robbed him, and imme- 
diately returned it to the woman, giving her a full discharge 
of her debt to him. Whilst in prison he was asked if, in his 
life, he had ever pertormed any good act to recommend him 
to the mercy of God; that of giving this money, which he im- 
diately after stole, was the only one he could name. Before 
his execution he exclaimed, in a mournful voice, ‘ Oh, can ony 
o’ ye read, sirs? will some o’ ye read a psalm tome?’ The 
51st was read, which seemed to give him much comfort. A 
number of his tribe attended him in his last hours, and when 
his body was returned to them they kissed it with great fervor, 
and held the usual ‘ lyke-wake’ over it. 

A certain Alexander Brown, and his brother-in-law, Wilson, 
carried on a very extensive trade in horse-stealing between 
Scotland and England. They were both apprehended by a 
body of Highlanders, employed for the purpose, and were both 
executed together. The mother of Brown was captured in 
the act of stealing a pair of sheets while attending the execu- 
tion of her son. William Brown, a brother of Alexander, was 
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arrested and condemned to die for the many crimes of which 
he had been guilty. He was a man of great personal strength, 
and whilst in his cell he freed himself from his irons and get 
fire to the straw on which he lay, intending to escape in the 
midst of the confusion thus occasioned. Brown was suspected 
of having caused the fire, but no one was found brave enongh 
to enter his cell. At last a sergeant of the 42d Regiment 
offered to‘ beard the lion in his den,’ requesting only to be 
permitted to use his broadsword in case the prisoner became des- 
perate. When he approached the door he called out, in a loud 
voice, ‘ Who’s there?’ ‘ The devil!’ yelled the Gipsy, through 
fire and amoke. ‘I am also a devil, and of the black watch!’ 
thundered the Highlander. This resolute reply daunted the 
tinkler; he allowed himself to be rechained, and remained 
quietly in his cell until his execution. Betsy Brown, by some 
called ‘Snippy,’ was a member of the same family, and inher. . 
ited the same intrepid spirit. She lost her nose in a battle 

fought in the shire of Angus. The Gipsies were fighting 

amongst themselves, with Highland dirks, and were exhibit- 

ing the greatest ferocity. This woman was in the front of the 

fray, and, when she found that her nose had been struck off 

by the sweep of a dirk, she put her hand to the wound, and, 

as if little had befallen her, called out, in the heat of the bat- 

tle, to those nearest her, ‘ But, in the middle of the meantime, 

where is my nose?’ We must not infer from this anecdote 

that poor Betsy was not unmindful of the loss of this ornament 

from her face. Doubtless she mourned it sometimes, as would 

the rest of us; but there is nothing more fierce and stubborn 

than the spirit of these Gipsy women when roused. If knocked 

down senseless to the ground, they rise again, like Antaeus, 

seeming to gain strength from contact with mother earth, and 

return to the combat with redoubled vigor. The indomitable 

spirit of the women is much esteemed by the tribe. Mr. Sim- 

son says that he once heard a Gipsy sing a song which cele- 

brated one of their battles, and the brave, determined way in 

which the girls bore the blows of the cudgel over their heads 
was particularly applauded. 

The Gipsy population over the world is much greater than 
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js usually supposed. Many laws have been passed, having 
severe penalties attached, with the view of ejecting them from 
different countries, but their cunning, combined with their 
wild mode of life, have enabled them to evade them. We are 
told that, ‘instead of passing the boundaries, they only slunk 
into hiding places, and shortly after appeared in as great num- 
bers as before.’ And this has been the case all over Europe. 
Upon the passage of the act of James VI, in 1609, we find 
that the Gipsies ‘dispersed themselves in certain secret and 
obscure places in the country’; and that, when the storm was 
blown over, they began to take new breath, and courage, and 
unite themselves in infamous companies, and societies, under 
commanders.’ The Gipsy race in Europe and America has 
been estimated at not less than 4,000,000. 

We find that no wise measures have been enjoined for in- 
structing and improving the condition of this race, except those 
of the Empress Theresa, which were never accomplished. In- 
dividual efforts have been made, as in the case of Messrs. 
Hoyland, Borrow, Simson, and others, but they have necessa- 
rily been on a small scale, and with comparatively meagre 
results. The first account of the education of any of them was 
from Thomas Howard, who assisted in the establishment of a 
Sunday school near Clapham. Trinity Cooper, a Gipsy girl, 
of about thirteen, applied for admission, but, owing to the pre- 
judice against the race, she was repeatedly refused ; she, how- 
ever, persisted until she gained admittance for herself and 
brother. At their introduction he compared them. to birds, 
when first confined in a cage, flying against the bars, and hav- 
ing no idea of restraint; but they soon became docile, and in 
a short time, he says, there were no more attentive and affec- 
tionate scholars in his class than these. 

That there are great capabilities in the Rommany race must 
be deeply felt when we realize that the immortal John Bun- 
yan wasa Gipsy. It is singular enough, that such is the ex- 
treme prejudice against the race, that his biographers have 
either ignored the fact or only hinted at the possibility of a 
connection between him and the Gipsies. 

Bunyan, when alluding to his parentage, did not say, in so 
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many words, that he was a Gipsy. It would have been mad. 
ness to do it in the face of the law proscribing so absolutely 
the race ; but he seemed to wish the fact understood when he 
said: ‘ For my descent, it was, as is well known to many, of a 
low and inconsiderable generation, my father’s house being of 
that rank that is the meanest and most despised of all the 
families in the land.’ Sir Walter Scott admits that he was q 
‘Gipsy reclaimed ;’ and Mr. Offor, that ‘ his father must have 
been a Gipsy.’ Mr. Simson has devoted many pages of his 
interesting book to investigations on this subject, and has 
proved the fact conclusively. Of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Lord Macaulay, in his happy way, says: ‘For magnificence, 
for pathos, for vehement exhortation, for subtle disquisition, for 
every purpose of the poet, the orator, and the divine, this 
homely dialect—the dialect of plain working men—was per- 
fectly sufficient.’ There is no book in our literature on which 
we would so readily stake the fame of the old, unpolluted 
English language as the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ;’ no book which 
shows so well how rich that language is in its own proper 
wealth, and how little it has been improved by all that it has 
borrowed. Though there were many clever men in England 
during the latter half of the seventeenth century, there were 
only two great creative minds. One of these minds produced 
the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ the other the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Pres- 
sensé says, in his ‘Early Years of Christianity’: ‘When a 
man is called to effect some great religious reformation, it is 
important that he should have an experimental acquaintance 
with the order of things which he is to reverse or transform. 
The education of Paul, the Pharisee, was to him what the con- 
vent of Erfurt was to Luther.’ John Bunyan, ‘though dead, 
may yet speak.’ May he not now be made an instrument in 
the hand of Providence for the elevation of his race? To 
whose words would they listen with so much patience and at- 
tention as to those of a man who had felt the ignominy of 
their name—the weight of their yoke—who was one of their 
own loved, Rommany race? 

It may be left for our age to open some avenues of blessing 
to a people heretofore, not only neglected, but avoided. We 
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have fallen upon times when the common sentiment seems to 
be compressed in those words of Burns: 
‘A man’s a man for a’ that.’ 

It was this feeling which prompted such strenuous efforts 
in behalf of the African race. The work for them has been 
crowned with so much success that surely we may be encour- 
aged to extend our benevolence to the poor Gipsy outcasts 
who are in our midst. Outcasts? Brothers, rather; for what 
surer bond of kinship can there be than one of suffering? It 
is a chain uniting us to each other, the clasp of which is found 
in the hand of One who was ‘acquainted with grief.’ He 
prayeth best who loveth best.” What more divine prayer 
ever ascended to God’s throne than a good action performed 
for his love? Did not our Lord mean some such beings as 
these when he said: ‘Go out into the highways and hedges 
and compel them to come in.’ Let us, then, say to the Gipsy 
as Sir Lannfal to the leper: 


‘I behold in thee 
An image of Him who died on the tree; 
Thou, also, hast had thy crown of thorns, 
Thou, also, hast had the world’s buffets and scorns, 
And to thy life were not denied 
The wounds in the hands and feet and side: 
Mild Mary’s Son, acknowledge me; 
Behold, through Him, I give to thee!’ 





Art. VI.—1. Culture Demanded by Modern Life. A Series 
of Addresses and Arguments on the Claims of Scientific 
Education. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1872. 


2. Lectures on the Study of History. By Goldwin Smith, M. 
A. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 


3. The Dogmatic Faith; an Inquiry into the Relation sub- 
sisting between Revelation and Dogma, in Eight Lectures 
preached before the University of Oxford, in the year 1867, 
on the foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M. A. 
By Edward Garbett, M. A. New York: Dutton & Co. 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingstons. 1870. 


It is somewhat singular that in this day of politica] revolution, 
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when reconstruction, suffrage, and finance are the great absorb. 
ing problems, scientific investigation is advancing with such 
rapid strides. Is it because religion is on the wane, as many 
seem to think, that the borders of science are enlarging? Orig 
it that scientific culture is the demand of modern life, and that 
even religion itself needs remodelling in order to adapt it to 
the advanced condition and capacities of the present age? 
The term religion, let it be noted, we use, not in application 
to the fundamental truths of Christianity, but to the interpre- 
tation placed upon religious truths by different ages of the 
world. 

The spirit of civilization is progress. Development is the 
destined order of nature. From the lower to the higher, all 
existence springs into the activities of expanding life. The 
wheels of nature are never stationary, for life is no treadmill 
process, bat a movement ever onward and upward, each step 
opening to its view fields of observation, bright and more glo- 
rious than before. 

But what are the criteria of progress? What do we mean 
by development? What is the starting post, and what the 
goal, of all the outgoings of nature? These are questions 
whose answers have played each its own part in the great 
drama of civilization, and have written for us the stupendous 
history of the world. 

To-day we stand in the very front of human progress, in 
the vanguard of the world’s great march of civilization—‘ the 
heirs of all the ages, in the foremost files of time.’ 

Grand, indeed, have been the efforts of the past, but efforts 
sti!] grander, achievements still loftier, await the mighty work- 
ers of the present and the future, for that which has been is 
but the earnest of that which shall be. The expanding circle 
of human conquests will move onward and still onward across 
the broad ocean of time, until it ripples upon the sands of eter- 
nity’s shores. Proud and unfettered in his vigilant and active 
course toward new and unknown distances, man has well estab- 
ished his claim to be the lord over all creation. Owing to the 
efforts of continuous toil, owing also to the development of in- 
telligence which is its natural consequence, the empire of man 
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over the world of nature is still increasing, and man’s moral 
improvement follows the same road of progression. But his 
task is not yet terminated. The path before him is a long one, 
and the goal is not yet attained ; and as civilization after civil- 
jzation has risen upon the world, shed for a time its light, 
and then been lost, not in the darkness, but in more effulgent 
orbs, we see the working of that mighty principle which is 
evolving the history of the universe and moving the machinery 
of lite. Progress is increasing, and in spite of all obstacles is 
ever tending toward its final end. 

It has been said with an air of triumph, by those who oppose 
this view of the word’s development, ever croaking about the 
degeneracy of man and the evils of modern civilization, that if 
St. Paul, after an absence of eighteen hundred years, and the 
great lawgiver of Israel, who for nearly forty centuries has been 
mingling with the hosts on high, were once more to return to 
the house of their humanity, in this our day, they would meet 
with the same grovelling desires, the same unbridled passions, 
the same unholy thoughts and wicked deeds, that brought 
tears of pity to their eyes and roused their righteous wrath. 
We would not be strangers to them. If this be true, then was 
their preaching vain, the atonement a Utopian scheme, the 
crucifixion a foolish farce, and the tears of Gethsemane the 
sentimental softness of an effeminate God. cael 

‘Say not thou, what is the cause that the former days were 
better than these? for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning 
this.’ The world is better to-day than it has ever been in all 
the history of the past; better, because wiser; better, because 
the religion and civilization of today are broader and higher 
and deeper than ever before, being the grand resultant of all 
the forces at work in the evolution of the past history.of the 
world of mind. Why is it that the empires of the world rise 
and fall, that civilizations, one after another, decay, and others 
grow upon their ruins, if all is not in accordance with that 
much ridiculed, yet, ¢f properly understood and limited, none 
the less true, philosophy of nature, the survival of the fittest ? 
Through the countless differentiations and cancellations of the 
past, the splendid chariot of progress has been rolling, and to- 
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day it moves with a majesty that fills the mind with admira. 
tion and with wonder. That increasing purpose, which 
through the ages runs, has placed its stamp upon all the civil. 
izations of the world, as one by one they have fulfilled their 
destined end. Each had its own mission to perform, and each 
has performed that mission, while the ever-widening thoughts 
of men are always busy on the evolution of that philosophy of 
life which is best adapted to its advancing conditions and in- 
creasing capacities. 

In the infancy of the human race a theocracy was a neces- 
sity. Jewish civilization was that which was best adapted to 
the physical, intellectual, and moral wants of man in the 
childhood of his being. With an untutored intellect, unculti- 
vated heart, and untried will, it was well for him that Jehovah 
was the oracle of his thought. But to superinduce such a civil- 
ization as that upon the modern mind, would be just as absurd 
as to offer the breast of the mother to him who has expanded 
into the full vigor of manly maturity. The alphabet of life 
was to be learned, and God was the only being who could 
teach it. Hence the necessity out of which sprung the Jewish 
Theocracy. But with that necessity passed away that to which 
it had given birth. 

Grecian civilization was a still higher type, in that men had 
begun to think with their own minds, to feel with their own 
hearts, to act with their own wills. The question asked by 
old Thales, twenty-five centuries ago, What is the beginning 
of things? was the avant courier of a higher civilization that 
was to dawn upon the world. To ask this question was to 
open the era of philosophical inquiry. Hitherto men had con- 
tented themselves with accepting the world as they found it, 
with believing what they saw, with adoring what they could 
not see. Grecian civilization was the outgrowth of Grecian 
philosophy, and Grecian philosophy was a failure; not because 
it was Grecian, not because great intellects had not produced 
it, but because all philosophy is a stupendous failure, for it 

‘Is an arch where through 


Gleams that untravelled world whose margin fades 
Forever and forever as we move.’ 
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Greek civilization was beautiful, indeed, but it was the 
beauty of the placid lake, not the majesty of the sweeping 
river. In the fairy fields of speculative thought the fancy and 
imagination revelled in luxuriant delight, and in the soil of 
dreamy idealism the seeds of national decay were sown. 
Across the chasm of thought they spun their gossamer threads, 
and fondly thought they had spanned them with bridges over 
which the intellects of the world could pass. But not even a 
fairy foot would its waving threads sustain. Their fancied 
bridges were not solid arches, but only beautiful rainbows 
rising from the mists of speculative thought. Centuries of 
thought had not advanced the mind one step nearer to a solu- 
tion of the problems with which, childlike, it began. It be- 
gan with « childish question, it ended with an aged doubt— 
the doubt which ends, not that which begins, inquiry. 

But these great thinkers did not live in vain. They left the 
great problems of humanity where they found them, but they 
did not leave humanity itself where they found it; meta- 
physics was still, indeed, a region of doubt, but the human 
mind, in endeavoring to explore that region, had learned in 
some measure to ascertain its weakness and its force. Greek 
philosophy was a failure, but Greek inquiry had immense re- 
sults. Methods had been tried and discarded, but great pre- 
parations for the real method had been made. 

And now Greek civilization is passing into decay. Yet a 
little while and the she wolf’s nursling usurps the place of the 
vanguard of European civilization—Rome, the mighty, takes 
from her feeble hands the trust she can no longer hold. And, 
then, what have we here? A relentless stoicism, which assumes 
that man is all intellect, and that everything which interferes 
with a purely intellectual existence is to be eliminated as 
dangerous. The passions and the senses must be despised, 
that man may be free, active, and virtuous. Rome was the 

fit theatre for stoicism, because Rome was peopled with sol- 
diers who had their contempt of death formed in perpetual 
campaigns. The gladiatorial combats, brutal and relentless, 
must have hardened the minds of all spectators, and there 
were no softening influences to counteract them. After his 
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course of public duty, the Roman lay down lightly to rest, 
But how different the Greeks! Heavily they rose from the 
banquet of life, to pass into that unknown land with whose 
mystery speculation had but dallied, and of which comedy had 
made a jest. They did not pretend to despise the beauties 
and’ enjoyments of the life they loved. Life was precious, and 
they treasured it—treasured it, not with a petty fear, but with 
a noble ingenuousness. They loved lite, and wept on quitting 
it—wept without shame. They loved life, and they said s0, 
but when the time came for them to risk it in defence of coun- 
try, honor, or aught else they valued more highly than even 
life itself, they died unflinchingly. 

It is thus only as the resilience from effeminacy that the 
civilization of Rome can be applauded. And now, what next? 
To the brink of an abyss has Philosophy brought the human 
mind when Religion offers him the wings of Faith. Philoso- 
phy, discovering itself to be powerless, resigns in favor of The- 
ology, and Christianity attempts the solution of life’s great 
problems. Regarded as a speculation, the scheme of Christian 
civilization was, to all human appearances, the wild vagary 
of a distempered fancy, and its author the victim of demoniac 
possession. In considering this scheme, that which strikes the 
mind with the greatest force, is the self-assertion which marked 
the character of its author. Who was he, who, seizing upon 
the substantial principles which lie at the foundation of every 
civil society, and without waiting for favorable circumstances, 
or for permission of kings, and not only dispensing with, but 
utterly repudiating, a local habitation, should conceive a com- 
monwealth developed as it were from within? Impossible! 
cries a world whose vices he condemned, and at whose hands 
he demanded such tremendous sacrifices. And in view of this 
vaulting self-assertion, the human mind is shut up to one of 
the three alternatives—either to denounce him as a foul im- 
poster, and cry, with Caiaphas, ‘He is guilty of death’; to 
declare him a madman, and cry, with the people, ‘ He hath a 
devil, and is mad‘; or to fall as worshippers at his feet, and 
ery, with the doubting yet adoring and devoted Thomas, 
‘My Lord and my God!’ Other civilizations have risen, ful- 
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filled their destined mission, declined, and died. But here is 
one which, for nearly two thousand years, has existed, and 
that, too, with ever-increasing vigor and vitality. Already it 
has outlasted all the states existing at its foundation. Its citi- 
zens far outnumber those of any state in any age. It subsists, 
too, without costly ornaments, for it rests not upon any mate- 
rial or physical support, but upon its own inherent immor- 
tality. Relying solely upon this, it has defied without fear 
the enmity of ancient civilization, met without repulse the 
fearful attacks of medieval barbarians, and stands to day 
under the present universal empire of public opinion so secure 
that even those parts of it that deserve to die seem indestruc- 
tible. To the science of politics it has added a real and 
startling chapter. It has passed through almost every change 
of form which a state can know. It has been monarchic 
with Rome, aristocratic with England, and democratic with 
America, and, as intimated by a recent writer, has fur- 
nished the most majestic and scientific tyranny of which his- 
tory makes mention. From its body it has thrown off the 
shackles of dying superstitions, then the fungus growth of 
barbaric manners, then the crude zngesta of intellectual dog- 
matism, strangling Christianity with theological theories, fram- 
ing out of it a charlatan philosophy, which madly strives to 
stop the progress of science. All these corruptions have in- 
fested and infected the commonwealth of Christ, and other 
perversions of truth and degradations of character, too numer- 
ous to mention, have disgraced it; but still it lives at the end of 
more than eighteen centuries, not lingering as a wreck spared 
by the tolerance of the lovers of the past, but in all the 
increasing vigor of a thoroughly vital system, adjusting itself 
to all the new conditions of human life and thought, yet pre- 
rerving its identity, and the indelible marks of its founder’s 
unquenchable spirit. 

Cast your eye back over the past history of civilizations, and 
you will see that each one has prospered as it has adhered to 
the principles which govern the commonwealth of Christ, and 
has given way before those in which these principles have been 
more extensively developed. 
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In his Lectures on the Study of History, Goldwin Smith 
says: ‘ For some time the Mohammedan nations, which some 
have brought forward as the moral rivals of Christianity, 
seemed to advance, not only in conquering energy, but also 
in civilization. But we find that their progress was greatest 
where they were brought more immediately in contact with 
Christianity, and they have long since ended in utter corrup- 
tion and irrevocable decay. Where now is the brilliant mon- 
archy of Haroun Alraschid? How ephemeral does it appear 
when compared with that old Byzantine Empire into whose 
form Christianity had infused a new life under the very ribs 
of death itself—a life which even the fatal bequest of Roman 
despotism, extending itself to the Church as well as to the 
State, could scarcely quench, and which, through ages of Mo- 
hammedan oppression, has smouldered on beneath the ashes 
to burst out again in reviving Greeve. Even in the Moorish 
communities of Spain, the flower as they were of Mohamme- 
dan civilization, internal corruption had prepared the way for 
the conquering arms of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

‘ Mohammedanism, however, whatever the degree of progres- 
sive energy displayed by it may have been, was not a separate 
and independent religion, but a debased offspring of Judaism 
and Christianity. From the irtercourse of its founder with 
Jews and Christians, it derived that imposing Monotheism 
which has been its strength, both as a conquering power and 
as a system of civilization, while the want of a type of char- 
acter, such as Christianity possesses, has been in every sense 
its fatal weakness.’ 

So also has it ever been with those nations which have 
sprung up, as has been said, ‘ without the pale of Christendom.’ 
All have flourished as they drank in the spirit of Christian 
civilization, and perished as they deviated from or lacked its 
principles. 

So well adapted is Christianity to the wants of human civil- 
ization, that even though it aroused in the heart of man no 
hopes of immortal life, though it wrote upon every tomb the 
cold, dark words—Death is an eternal sleep; even then the 
principles of this system furnish us with the best science of 
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human government, development, and progress, which the 
world has ever known; and in this adaptability to human 
wants Christianity finds the spirit of its life. 


But yet even this is not all. Modern civilization furnishes 
Christianity with an auxiliary which, if promptly received and 
properly applied, will cause it to advance at a rate which its 
past history has never known. 


We of to-day live under the light of science, a light that 
has but lately risen in its beauty and its power, and whose 
meridian is far from being yet attained; a light that each day 
scatters some noxious fog of superstition, and dispels the dark- 
ness into which the cowardice of man’s spirit has thrust him. 
Christianity alone is insufficient for man. There are points 
in his complex nature that Christianity, with all its adapta- 
bility to human wants, can never touch; and even Christianity 
itself is incomplete without this new revelation, which pre- 
pares the soil of humanity for its growth, teaching to man the 
‘ lessons of his being, by freeing him from the thraldom of super- 
stition, ignorance, and prejudice, by cultivating his intellect 
and expanding his soul. 


Upon those who reject the deliverances of modern science, 
simply because they cannot find them in the formulas of their 
creeds, we pronounce the anathema which Christ himself hurled 
against those who ‘took away the keys of knowledge’ in his 
day. It is the fondness of a foolish zeal which would prompt 
a citizen of the Christian commonwealth to quote Moses 
against the expounders of a wisdom which Moses desired in 
vain—which Sinai, blazing with the glory of the Lord, and 
Pisgah’s lofty views, had not revealed to him. The child of 
twelve years old to-day, who has been taught to ‘ look through 
nature up to nature’s God,’ knows more of the grand purposes 
of existence, the great destinies of life, than he at whose feet 
the Queen of Sheba sat in adoring wonder. But what a fear- 
ful thought is this, ‘Of him to whom much is given much will 
be required!’ 


, The developments of thought, though human in their origin, 
reflect upon that which is divinely revealed, and we cannot, at 
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our will, epurn or reject the light which is thus afforded us to 
read more clearly the great purposes of life. 

To what conclusion do we now come concerning modem 
civilization and its demands upon us? What is that culture 
which the present age requires? Shall we waste our energies 
in the wild speculations of philosophy which belong to the 
darker ages of the world? Far be it from us to detract aught 
from the laurels which speculative philosophy has justly won 
as an agent in the civilization of the past.. Its part in the 
drama of civilization has been, indeed, a great one. It has 
left the legacy bequeathed by every noble effort. It resened 
man from the dominion of brutish apathy and helpless ignor. 
ance, nourished his mind with mighty impulses, exercised it 
in magnificent efforts, and gave him the unslaked, unslakable 
thirst for knowledge, which has dignified his life, and enabled 
him to multiply tenfold his existence and his happiness. Hav- 
ing done this its chief part is played, and we are not called 
upon to burden the mind of the present with a system that 
may be dispensed with. Man was intended for progress, and 
he counteracts the design of his being when he deifies antiqaity 
and bows down to an opinion, not because it is wise or true, 
but merely because it is ancient. What then? An element 
of modern civilization is physical science. In the nervous lan- 
guage of Professor Huxley: * 

‘The whole of modern thought is steeped in science. It has 
made its way into the works of our best poets, and even the 
mere man of letters who affects, to ignore and despise science, 
is unconsciously impregnated with her spirit, and indebted for 
his best products to her methods. I believe that the greatest 
intellectual revolution mankind has yet seen is now slowly 
taking place by her agency. She is teaching the world that 
its ultimate court of appeal is observation and experiment, aud 
not authority. She is teaching it to estimate the value of evi- 
dence. She is creating a firm, living faith in the existence of 
immutable moral and physical laws, perfect obedience to which 
is the highest possible aim of an intelligent being.’ 

It is science which teaches man the true significance of life, 


1 Culture Demanded by Modern Life, p. 144. 
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and tells him that he was not born to die, but to live, and act, 
and think, It is science that has freed humanity from the 
debasing slavery of priestcraft and dogmatism. It is science 
which, ‘loosing all its bars of massy light, has infused into 
nature an energy it had never known before, and unfolded 
wide its hidden meaning. It is science and its practical appli- 
cations which are now guiding the destinies of civilization; 
which, by ever expanding the conditions of human life, is con- 
stantly expanding the sphere of human action, and preparing 
the soil of humanity for the growth and development of a still 
higher and nobler culture. Bringing man in contact with 
facts, it introduces him at once into the realm of reality. Cor- 
relating subjective ideas with objective laws, it unites by an 
indissoluble bond the world of thought and the world of fact.’ 
What God hath joined together let no man put asunder. Here 
at last we find the symmetrical development of humanity ; 
here only is its destiny fulfilled by science as the handmaid of 
religion. 


What a stupendous mistake was made by the Romish Church 
in checking the progress of this mighty civilizing, enlighten- 
ing, and refining power! Had it thrown wide its doors for 
the reception of scientific truth, and introduced into its the- 
ology the scientific method, it might have defied the roll of 
centuries and the wasting hand of time. But behold the 
course it pursued, and the momentous results that followed ! 


On the 17th of February, 1600, in the city of Rome, might 
have been seen a victim chained to the stake, awaiting, with- 
out emotion, the lighting of the fagot pile. And who is the 
victim upon whom so many eager eyes are fixed, and what the 
crime he was abont to expiate? Giocdano Bruno, the blas- 
phemer and heretic, who, in defiance of the Church, had taught 
the soul-destroying doctrine of the motion of the earth. Firm 
and undaunted he meets his fate, and his ashes are given to 
the winds. He died a victim to that dogmatism which bap- 
tized in blood every new thought born into the world of mind. 
But his death was not in vain. Upon the sky, yet reddened 
by the lurid glare of those burning fagots, the aurora light 
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of science dawned, and scattered the long night of intellectual 
darkness. . 

As Rome shut the book of nature, she also essayed to shut 
the book of Revelation to the world. But the Reformation 
forcibly unclasped its pages, and shed the light of heavenly 
radiance athwart the moral darkness of the age. 

To-day an exile from his dominions, shorn of his civil an- 
thority, forsaken by friends and despised by enemies, the wiz. 
gerent of God upon earth proclaims himself, in this enlight- 
ened age, the infallible expounder of all truth, to whom the 
nations of the earth should come as to a fountain of never. 
failing wisdom. But alas, O Holy Father! thy voice comes 
as from the tomb of thy departed greatness, and falls upon the 
ear as did the voice of the exiled conqueror, shouting in a dying 
frenzy his wonted commands to the victorious armies of Jena 
and Marengo. And so must all perish who dare oppose the 
onward march of human thought! 

And for Protestantism—the mother which has nursed ns— 
time has the same anathemas which she now hurls against the 
head of Rome, if, in her folly, she leave a world of life and 
light to worship the skeleton of the past in the charnel houses 
of antiquity, and scowls upon the discoveries and inventions 
of human genius. 

But to conclude. It is not in the region of utility that a 
scientific culture attains its highest end. It is true that this 
has by eminence been styled a utilitarian age. It has been 
charged upon it that it meets every new development with the 
one great question, Cuz bono? and that 

‘Every door is barred with gold, 
And opens but with golden keys.’ 

But we do not believe that such is the case. Certain it is 
that the increasing thirst for scientific information, which is 
one of the salient points in modern culture, is not satisfied by 
the more utilifarian results of scientific application. Is it not 
a significant fact, that Darwin’s Descent of Man may be found 
on nearly every drawing-room table, among the higher walks 
of social life, and the doctrines of Natural Selection and Cor- 
rellation of Forces are on the tongues of all who make any 
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retensions to literary culture? And even the pulpit, from 

which for so long a time such subjects have been ostracised, 
now enters with zeal upon the discussion of those scientific 
problems which move the intellect of the age. All honor to 
those of the clergy whose trumpet gives forth no uncertain 
sound, but who are ready at all times to accept truth from 
whatever quarter it may come, and who dare to speak it boldly, 
though it clash with fossil dogmas and formulas of a blind and 
uncultivated faith! 

And it is this love of truth, for its own sake, which lies at 
the very foundation of all scientific methods, and which forms 
the distinguishing characteristic of our modern culture. Men 
have grown tired of speculation, and the reason seeks some 
solid ground upon which to rest its foot, wearied as it is with 
soaring over the trackless waste of idealistic waters. The cul- 
tivation of this devotedness to truth constitutes the very highest 
order of mental culture. It is just at this point that the mind 
of man culminates upon the meridian of its glory. It is this 
which ennobles a man, which destroys the brute within him, 
and brings out his humanity as refined gold, which lifts him 
above the grovelling of a self-interest which chains his spirit 
to the earth, which assimilates him to Christ his living Head, 
who is himself the very embodiment of truth. 

The introduction of the scientific method into theological 
discussions would go very far toward shutting off that specu- 
lative wrangling which has for so long a time been the bane 
of religious thought. If Christianity be anything, it is a prac- 
tical science, and not a speculative philosophy; a fact, and 
not merely an abstraction; a /ife, and not merely an idea. 
If, ‘in religion, all we know is, that nothing can be known,’ 
then, for the love of truth, let Christianity be relegated to its 
proper position, among the ‘ Republics’ and ‘ Utopias’ of aim- 
less speculation. But the facts of consciousness are just as 
truly facts as the phenomena of physical science, and reason- 
ing founded upon them may be just as certain in its regults. 

Well has Mr. Garbett put the question, ‘ Why should the 
lips of a Christian teacher be more timid and hesitating than 
the lips of other teachers? Masters in the school of doubt 
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speak ever firmly and confidently enough. Why should the 
tongue of the Church alone stammer in her message, or her 
heart distrust the honesty of her own inquiry or the strength 
of her own convictions? If the state of an inquirer has its 
own appropriate mental condition, so also has the state of a 
believer. Doubt belongs to the one, but a firm and reasonable 
conviction to the other.’ 

It is the lack of confidence in the truth which they preach 
that has kept the heralds of the Cross in the background of 
progressive thought. From the standpoint of science we en- 
join them in the words of the great Apostle, ‘ Watch ye, stand 
fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong, and though 
without are fightin.s, and within are fears, the victory is sure, 
for truth is one. 


‘Not in vain the distance beacons forward, forward let us range; 
Let the great world spin forever down the ringing grooves of change.’ 





Art. VII.—1. Sketches of North Carolina, Historical and 
Biographical, illustrative of the Principles of a portion of 
the Early Setilers. By Rev. Wm. Henry Foote. New 
York: Robert Carter. . 


2. The Early Baptists in Virginia. An Address delivered 
in New York, before the American Baptist Historical 
Society, May 10, 1856. By Robert Boyte Howell, D. D. 
Philadelphia: Press of the Society. 


8. Memorials of Methodism in Virginia, from its Introduc- 
tion into the State in 1772 to the year 1829. By Rev. 
Wm. W. Bennett, D. D. Richmond: Published by the 
Author. 1870. 


The history of the human race cannot be understood with- 
out a recognition of the axiomatic truth that God is supreme, 
presiding in infinite wisdom over the destinies of the universe. 
The irreligious historian who openly ignores this truth, or who 
hypocritically conceals his coutempt for it, may amuse and 
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mislead his readers, but he certainly will not instruct them. 
His ‘ philosophy teaching by examples’ will only present to 
his readers an zgnis fatuus, which 


‘Leads to bewilder and dazzles to blind,’ 


but does not lead us into the temple of Truth, where the 
Divine Glory is proclaimed and the grand design of our Crea- 
tor is held up to our enraptured vision—the overthrow of evil 
and the final happiness of the people of God. 

‘The whole history of our species,’ says Macaulay, ‘is noth- 
ing but a comparison of crimes and errors.’ Nay, it is some- 
thing more than this, or the perusal of it would be a most 
melancholy task. When written by one competent for the 
work, who is neither optimist nor pessimist, but a clear headed, 
warm-hearted teacher of the truth, who writes with the fidelity 
of a Hebrew seer and the charity of a Christian, it furnishes a 
most instructive commentary on the infinite wisdom, power, 
and goodness of God, as shown in his government of his rebel- 
lious creatures. Whatever minute philosophers may assert to 
the contrary, we do not live in a fatherless world. Events do 
not happen by chance; but Jehovah reigns. We are not 
driven over the sea of life by a blind fatality, nor subjected to 
the capricious revolutions of ‘the wheel of fortune.’ God is 
revealed to us in the Holy Scriptures as an unseen, all-seeing 
Being, as a boundless, shoreless ocean, pervading all things, 
yet distinct from everything; present at the same time and in 
every part of the universe, and having all things, both great 
and small, under the notice of his eye. By his omnific voli- 
tion he steers through the immensity of space those ponderous 
orbs which shine in the heavens, while, at the same time, all 
his creatures, from the insect of an hour to the archangel 
nearest to his throne, are the objects of his care. He ‘rides 
upon the whirlwind and directs the storm,’ and the clouds are 
the dust of his feet. He ‘leads at his command an army of 
worlds.’ He orders the rise and fall of empires, the succession 
of monarchies, the invention of arts and sciences, and all the 
changes of time. To the purblind vision of an unbelieving 


1 Essay on Hallam’s Constitutional History. 
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philosopher an indescribable confusion appears in the succes 
sion of events, but to the eye of faith a mighty system, with 
unity of design, is revealed, and the Spirit of God is seen in 
the wheels within wheels, causing all things to work together 
for good to them that love him. John Miller, the greatest of 
modern historians, has truly observed, ‘ That the Gospel is the 
interpreter of every revolution, the key to all the seeming 
contradictions in the physical and moral universe.’ 

One of the most remarkable facts connected with modern 
history is, that God, in his wisdom, should have kept con- 
cealed from his people one hemisphere of our globe until the 
corruptions of the Old World had fully developed themselves, 
and that just as mankind were awaking from the long sleep 
of the dark ages, the portals of the New World were thrown 
open to the astonished European nations. It was then that, 
on the broad bosom of the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans, 
and on the virgin soil of the American continent, the prophecy 
of Daniel began to be most signally fulfilled. Speaking of 
the ‘ last days,’ the prophet says: ‘ Many shall run to and fro, 
and knowledge shall be increased.’ 

He who, in his infinite wisdom, sent his Church, newly 
emancipated from Egyptian bondage, into the Arabian wil- 
derness, there to wander during forty years, also sent many 
of his persecuted people from the European nations into the 
great American wilderness, where their faith was tried by 
hardships greater than those endured by the ancient Israelites, 
and where, by the blessing of God, they succeeded in estab- 
lishing a large number of flourishing commonwealths, in which 
the principles of civil and religious liberty were developed to 
a greater extent than they had ever been before. 

The whole continent is 9,000 miles in its greatest length 
and 3,800 in its greatest breadth, having an area of 12,000,000 
square miles. The Northern division is 3,000 miles in length 
and 3,800 in its greatest breadth. On this vast area the 
people of God were destined to contend for the faith with 
Paganism, infidelity, and all the heretical forms of Chris- 
tianity, and to spread the blessings of science, civilization, 
and Christianity throughout the length and breadth of the 
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land. Upon the people of America also, it is high] y probable, 
will fall, to a great extent, the work of sending the Gospel, 
with all its attendant blessings, to the benighted nations of 
Africa and Asia, and other regions of the Old World. To 
the history of Christianity in the Southern portion of North 
America our observations will be for the present confined. 


When this magnificent domain was discovered by Chriato- 
pher Columbus and his coadjutors, it was thinly peopled by 
the red men of the forest, commonly, but erroneously, called 
American Indians, there being numerous tribes or ‘ nations’ 
of them, who gained a precarious living principally by hunt- 
ing and fishing, and who were almost constantly at war with 
one another. Previously to the appearance of the ‘ pale faces’ 
among them, whole regions of the country had been almost 
depopulated by these wars, and thus the way was prepared for 
the advent of the first European colonies. It will be remem- 
bered, by all who are acquainted with the prophetical portions 
of the Bible, that God, speaking of the armies of the wicked 
King Nebuchadnezzar, says, ‘ They wrought for me.’ (Ezek. 
xxxiii. 20.) Some of the colonists crossed the ocean from a 
mere spirit of adventure, others to search for silver and gold, 
and others, again, for 


‘Freedom to worship God’ ; 


but it is a striking fact, that whatever they went for, whether 
it was for riches, fame, pleasure, or a nobler object, they took 
with them the heralds of salvation, the Holy Bible, and all 
the appliances of Christian civilization. In this they followed 
the example of the great Columbus himself, who declared 
that he was commissioned by the Almighty to carry the light 
of the Gospel to the benighted nations of the Western World. 

When the first permanent European settlement in Virginia 
was made, it was planted on the northern shore of a newly 
discovered river, a noble stream, which was afterward called 
James river, and the settlement itself Jamestown, in honor of 
the royal pedant who succeeded Queen Elizabeth on the English 
throne, and who has been described by an English wit' as ‘the 
wisest fool in Christendom.’ 
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Mr. Hunt, a clergyman of the Established Church of Eng. 
land, came with the first colonists, and it was largely owing 
to his influence that there was not a mutiny during the voy. 
age. After a tedious and troublesome passage of 128 days, 
they landed on the 28th of April, 1607, when the country was 
arrayed in the beautiful garniture of sprirg, and they were so 
delighted with what they saw that one of them exclaimed: 
‘Surely heaven and earth have combined to make this the 
most delightful place in the world!’ On the 13th of May 
Mr. Hunt called the settlers together for religious worship, 
and administered to them the Holy Communion under the 
open canopy of heaven; and among the first buildings that 
were erected was a rude church, the best they could make 
under the circumstances; it was of pine logs, covered with 
rough boards, thatched with reeds, and ornamented with wild 
flowers. Thus, in the beginning, in that day of ‘small things,’ 
Christianity was recognized by the colonists, and one of the 
great objects which the best of them had in view was the ex- 
tension of the kingdom of God on the earth. 

Half a century afterward, a period marked by many vicissi- 
tudes, many sore and bitter troubles among the settlers, when 
the ancient metropolis of Virginia was built, a few miles from 
Jamestown, it was called Williamsburg, after the great Prince 
of Orange, and here, in 169!, was founded William and Mary 
College, next to Harvard, the oldest college in America. Its 
founders took care to have it endowed with a fund for defray- 
ing the expenses of educating missionaries to the Indians. 
Thus, it will be seen that the colonists were mindful of secur-. 
ing, not only the means of grace for themselves, but also the 
conversion of the aboriginal inhabitants. If their pious inten- 
tions had been properly carried out, the infant colonies would 
have escaped a vast amount of suffering that came upon then, 
and the progress of Christianity would have been greatly ac- 
celerated. But the Christian colonists had very imperfect 
notions concerning the requirements of Christianity; they 
were divided among themselves, and there were many amang 
them whose hearts were more set upon pleasure and gain than 
upon promoting the advancement of piety. 
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To the National Church of England must be awarded the 
honor of sowing the first seeds of Christianity among the 
Southern colonies, and Pocahontas, the peerless Indian maiden, 
the first convert among the Indians, was won, by their instru- 
mentality, to the religion of Christ. Some of the first minis- 
ters of the English Church who labored among the colonists 
were men of learning and of sterling piety, and they did not 
labor in vain; but others were of a very different character, 
and their evil example greatly impeded the progress of the 
truth, which they were appointed to defend and propagate. 
The English Church was established by law, and attendance 
upon its ministrations was enforced by severe pains and penal- 
ties. The intolerant, persecuting spirit of these early Episco- 
palians is clearly set forth and proved by Dr. Bennett in the 
first chapter of his ‘ Memorials of Methodism in Virginia,’ and 
by Dr. Howell, in his address on ‘ The Early Baptists of Vir- 
ginia.’ In justice to our Episcopalian brethren, we admit 
that it was a persecuting age, that the true lesson of soul 
liberty had not then been learned, and, as Macaulay’ affirms, 
we may not expect the masses of men to rise above the spirit 
of the age in which they live. We must, however, assert that 
the manifestations of this foul spirit by Roman Catholics, 
Episcopalians, the Pilgrim Fathers, and others, have greatly 
retarded the progress of Christianity in the ‘ New World,’ and 
have done much to produce and foster the infidelity and skep- 
ticism of the age in which we live. Our grateful acknowledg- 
ments are due to Divine Providence for the great progress 
that the churches have made in tolerance, and in other Chris- 
tian graces, since the age of which we are writing; but we 
must confess that much of the evil spirit still remains among 
us, as was clearly manifested during the late war for Southern 
independence, though neither the law of the land nor public 
sentiment will suffer it to work as it once did. 

The Episcopalians desired to do all the work of evangeliza- 
tion themselves, but they had neither the men nor the money 
fully to supply the colonists with the means of grace; and 
while, as we have already intimated, they had some excellent 
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ministers of Christ among them, a large portion of their ‘ par- 
sons’ were neither intellectually nor morally acceptable to the 
people. One of their own writers affirms concerning them: 
‘They could babble in a pulpit, roar in a tavern, exact from 
their parishioners, and rather, by their dissoluteness, destroy 
than feed their flocks.’* The door was, therefore, opened for 
the Baptists, the Huguenots, the Friends, the Presbyterians, 
and others, who were brave enough to set at defiance the penal 
laws of the colony, to enter and do what they could to propa- 
gate their peculiar views of Christianity. A portion of what 
was done and suffered by itinerant preachers, evangelists, 
pastors, and teachers, how they sowed the seeds of divine 
truth, and planted churches in the great American wilderness, 
may be gathered from numerous denominational histories, 
biographies, sketches in magazines, newspapers, ete., which 
have already been published ; but much of good and evil has 
already been swept away by the waves of oblivion. Enough, 
however, has been left on record,in manuscript and in printed 
matter, to supply materials for a work of thrilling interest and 
of great utility. When the historical fragments to which we 
refer have been gathered together and worked into a continu- 
ous history by some one who has the intellect, the moral char- 
acter, the leisure, and the money for the accomplishment of 
the task, it will be made to appear that God’s own mission- 
aries on this continent went through toils and sufferings that 
have not been surpassed in the best ages of the Church, and 
that their labors were crowned with glorious success. 


When the province of North Carolina was under the pro- 
prietary government, about the close of the sixteenth century, 
there was a lamentable destitution of religion and the means 
of grace. The people of the province, exclusive of negroes 
and Indians, consisted of about six thousand whites. There 
were, it is true, some who feared God and kept his command- 
ments, most of whom were either members of the Church of 
England or of the Society of Friends, but they were for some 
time as sheep without a shepherd, and destitute of all those 


1 Hist. Episcopal Church in Virginia, by Dr. Hawks. p. 65. 
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means which God has appointéd for the advancement of reli- 
gion among men. 

According to the statements of Dr. Hawks,’ the Friends 
are entitled to the honor of being the first in the field of Chris- 
tian effort in the State. The persecutions which they endured 
in New England, and sometimes in Virginia, drove many of 
these singular and zealous people into the wilderness of North 
Carolina. In the journals of George Fox, it is stated that 
Edmundson, a member of the Society, paid a visit to the plan- 
tations in 1672, and was soon afterward joined by Fox himself, 
when, for eighteen days, they held meetings in various places, 
which were the first assemblages for religious worship ever 
seen in the province. In 1698 they were visited by Thomas 
Story, an English Quaker, who began his work in Carolina 
‘with a zeal and earnestness somewhat increased by having 
seen in Virginia some of the victims of New England bigotry, 
who, with earless heads and lacerated backs, told him of the 
humane efforts which had been made for their conversion on 
the pillories of the orthodox and at the cart-tails of the Puri- 
tans in Massachusetts.’* Having suffered much from the 
Established Churches of the day, they were not disposed to 
sustain the missionaries of the Church of England, and it was 
owing largely to their influence, as well as to that of the 
Baptists and Presbyterians, that the Episcopalians could not 
in those days make much progress among the Carolinians. 
They were few in number, but what they lacked in numerical 
strength they supplied by their extraordinary zeal and perse- 
verance. Notwithstanding their errors and eccentricities, they 
did a good work by calling special attention to the spirituality 
of religion, and the worthlessness of mere rites and ceremonies, 
which were too often mistaken for religion itself. Speaking 
of Fox, Bancroft says: ‘ He became the guest of the governor 
of the province, and also of one Joseph Scott, one of the repre- 
sentatives of the country,’ where he had ‘a sound and precious 
meeting.’ ‘ His eloquence reached their hearts, for he did but 


1 Hist. North Carolina. Vol. IL., p. 361. 
2 Life of Story, p. 15. 
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assert the paramount value of the impulses and feelings which 
had guided them in the wilderness.’ * 

Next to the Society of Friends, in the order of time, the 
honor of unfurling the standard of the Cross in the province 
of North Carolina must be awarded to the Established Church 
of England; but the good men who sent out their first clergy- 
man were unfortunate in the choice of their missionary, the 
Rev. Daniel Brett. He had not been long in the province 
before all the friends of the Church began to hang down their 
heads in sorrow and shame, while all the enemies of religion 
scoffed, and the people of other religious persuasions reproached 
the members of the Church with the disgraceful conduct of 
their minister. He did not remain long at his post, and what 
became of him is not known. 

A society was chartered in England by King William, on 
the 16th of June, 1701, under the name of the ‘ Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,’ which, says Dr. 
Hawks, is the oldest Protestant missionary society in the 
world. The first missionary sent out to North Carolina, by 
this society, was the Rev. Mr. Blair, who labored hard for sev- 
eral years in this unpromising field, which is characterized as 
being as near heathenism as any community calling itself 
Christian ever was. After a few years’ efforts, during which 
he had preached generally twice every Sunday, and travelled 
about thirty miles a day through the week, exposed to great 
hardships, he returned to England completely beggared, and 
with a debt too large for him upon his shoulders. The first 
church edifice, in connection with this mission, was built ac- 
cording to a law passed by the General Assembly, after much 
opposition on the part of the Friends and others, in the year 
1701. It was erected, as is supposed, on or near the site of the 
present pleasant little town of Edenton. In 1703 three other 
church edifices were in process of erection. The next mission- 
aries sent out were Mr. Adams and Mr. Gordon, who reached 
Carolina in 1708. Both these gentlemen are described as 
faithful preachers and pastors, who did and suffered much for 
the promotion of piety among the people committed to their 
2 Hist. United States, Vol. II, p. 158. 
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charge. But the people were in no mood to support either of 
them, and, after a tew years of excessive toil, Mr. Gordon was 
compelled to return to England, and Mr. Adams was prepar- 
ing to follow his example when he was prostrated by sickness, 
which soon ended his earthly career, and he now lies in a 
nameless grave somewhere in the lowlands of North Carolina. 

The Rev. William Henry Foote, in a portly octavo of 557 
pages, has written con amore of the founders of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in North Carolina and their successors. He 
dwells with evident delight upon the virtues of the ‘ Scotch- 
Irish,’ a ‘ Presbyterian race’ from the north of Ireland, who, 
he says, ‘ were not found in Virginia and North Carolina till 
after the year 1730, except in scattered families or some small 
neighborhoods on the Chesapeake.’ We may say, en passant, 
that the ‘Scotch-Irish’ with whom we have met in the pro- 
vince of Ulster, Ireland, in England, and in the United States, 
are, indeed a noble race, and other churches"besides the Pres- 
byterian owe much to their indomitable courage, their devo- 
tion to Christ, and their generous contributions to the benevo- 
lent enterprises of the day. May they never want a multitude 
of men to stand up for the truth as it in Jesus. 

About the same period, Mr. Foote informs us, the Presby- 
terian settlements in Augusta and Rockbridge counties, Vir- 
ginia, were commenced ; and soon afterward the foundations 
of flourishing Presbyterian churches in other portions of the 
valley of Virginia, and in all that beautiful section of North 
Carolina, extending from the Dan to the Catawba, were laid. 
Much highly interesting and valuable information, with regard 
to the lives and labors of the leading spirits among the early 
Presbyterians of North Carolina, is given in this volume. Mr. 
Foote dilates with much satisfaction upon the part taken by 
the Presbyferians of that vicinity, in the production and procla- 
mation of the celebrated Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, in 1775. In this he almost rivals Dr. Howell, who 
claims for ‘the early Baptists of Virginia’ the lion’s share of 
the credit due to the fathers of American liberty. A similar 
claim has been set up for the infidel party ; and we have heard 
it strongly asserted that it was mainly through their influence 
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that the great struggle for the separation of the colonies from 
the mother country was set in motion and sustained. It ig 
certain that Tom Paine’s Common Sense had more influence op 
the public mind than the Mecklenburg Declaration had, and 
that the atheists, deists, and sceptics of that day were, as far ag 
we know, almost to a man in favor of the Revolution. There 
were also large numbers of Episcopalians, with no less a man 
than Grorce WasurneTon at their head, Methodists, Congre- 
gationalists, Lutherans, Papists, and others, who entered into 
the struggle for American independence with all their hearts, 
It could not, therefore, be anything peculiar in Presbyterian 
or Baptist types of Christianity, that led their leaders of that 
day to go as strongly as they did for the Revolution; but it 
was something which, apart from Christianity, operated as 
strongly upon Infidels and Atheists as it did upon Presbyte- 
rians and Baptists. Why, then, even supposing it to be true, 
should learned divines dwell with so much delight upon a fact 
of this kind ? 

The great work of grace which commenced in 1800, under 
the labors of the Rev. James McGready and his coadjutors, 
who were assisted by Baptist and Methodist preachers, is de- 
scribed at some length by Mr. Foote, and what he says about 
it forms one of the most deeply interesting portions of his vol- 
ume. ‘ The year 1800,’ says Mr. McGready, ‘ exceeds all that 
eyes ever beheld on earth. In June the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was administered at a meeting held on Red 
River; on Monday multitudes were struck under awful con- 
viction; the cries of the distressed filled the whole house.’ 
From this place the revival spread that summer wherever 
meetings for continued preaching were held in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Ohio, and ultimately over the whole South 
and West. In 1801 the work extended to North Carolina, 
when the first camp-meeting in the State was held. Mr. Foote 
has little to say about the part which the Methodists had in 
this great work; and there are various indications in his book 
that he looks upon them with no very friendly eye. His omis- 
sions are amply supplied by Dr. L. M. Lee, in his Life and 
Times of the Rev. Jesse Lee, and by Dr. Bennett, in his Me 
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morials of Methodism in Virginia. From these works, and 
also from Asbury’s Journals, it will be seen that the revival 
had been progressing several years before 1800, and that thou- 
sands upon thousands of souls had been converted. Dr. Ben- 
nett tells us what part the Revs. William McKendree, William 
Burke, John Sale, and Benjamin Lakin took in the gracious 
work described by Mr. Foote. 

‘Camp-meetings arose,’ says Mr. Bennett, ‘ during the great 
revival which prevailed in the “ Western Country,” as it was 
then called, in the years : 799, 1800, and 1801. The great work 
broke out under the preaching of two brothers, John and Wil- 
liam McGee, the one a Presbyterian, the other a Methodist, 
minister. It is supposed that they removed from North Caro- 
lina and settled in West Tennessee. Their difference in doc- 
trinal views did not prevent them from laboring together as 
true yoke-fellows in the gospel. In 1799 they set off on a 
preaching tour through a portion of Kentucky called the 
“Barrens.” On this journey they attended a sacramental 
meeting under the charge of Rev. Mr. McGready, a Presby- 
terian minister. At this meeting the McGees preached with 
great fervor and effect. Messrs. Rankin and Hoge, Presbyte- 
rians, were also in attendance, and preached in the power of 
the Holy Ghost. Such was the movement among the people, 
evidently under the impulses of the Divine Spirit, that, though 
Messrs. McGready, Hoge, and Rankin left the house, the two 
McGees continued in their places, watching the movement 
of the waters. William McGee soon felt such a power come 
over him that he, not seeming to know what he did, left his 
seat and sat down on the floor, while John sat trembling under 
a consciousness of the power of God. He was expected to 
preavh, but instead of that he arose and told the people that 
the overpowering nature of his feelings would not allow of his 
preaching, but as the Lord was evidently among them, he earn- 
estly exhorted the people to surrender their hearts to him. 
Sobs and cries bespoke the deep feeling which pervaded the 
hearts of the people. ~ 

‘The tidings of this scene spread far and wide, and the peo- 
ple came in crowds to see what these things meant. They 
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came with their wagons, bringing bedding and provisions; 
some built temporary huts, or pitched their hunting-tents; 
and these Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians all united 
together to push on the good work.’ 

Mr. Bennett gives us also the following remarkable narra. 
tive: 

‘In Kentucky, in 1801, the numbers that attended were im- 
mense. According to the density or sparseness of the popu- 
lation in the sections where they were held, the multitudes 
ranged from three to twenty thousand. At one held on Cabin 
Creek, there were at least twenty thousand persons on the 
ground. At this great feast of tabernacles the Methodists and 
Presbyterians heartily joined in the work of saving souls. The 
scenes are described as impressive and awful in the highest 
degree. ‘ Few, if any,” says an eye witness, “ escaped with- 
out being affected. Such as tried to run from it were fre- 
quently struck on the way, or impelled by some alarming 
signal to return. No circumstance at this meeting appeared 
more striking than the great numbers that fell on the third 
night; and to prevent their being trodden under foot by the 
multitude, they were collected together and laid out in order 
on one or two squares of the meeting house, till a considerable 
part of the floor was covered. But the great meeting at Cane 
Ridge exceeded all. The number that fell at this meeting 
was reckoned at about three thousand, among whom were sev- 
eral Presbyterian ministers, who, according to their own con- 
fession, had hitherto possessed only a speculative ‘knowledge 
of religion. Here the formal professor, the deist, the intem- 
perate, met with one common lot, and confessed with equal 
candor that they were destitute of the true knowledge of God, 
and strangers to the religion of Jesus Christ.”’ 

The cordial union of Presbyterians and Methodists in a work 
like the one just described would naturally be attended with 
good results, and such exhibitions of a fraternal spirit are 
greatly to be desired. The differences in doctrine and disci- 
pline between the two denominations—important as they un- 
questionably are—should not prevent them from laboring side 
by side to extend their Redeemer’s kingdom, nor should those 
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differences hinder them from sitting down together at the 
Lord’s Table, though there have been some Presbyterians who 
thought otherwise, as we learn from the following extract 
from Mr. Foote’s book, page 460. In a report of the proceed- 
ings of a Synod held at Sugar Creek Church, October 6, 1808, 
the following notable passage occurs: 

‘The committee, appointed to draft a minute on the subject 
of intercourse and communion with the Methodist Church, 
introduced one which was amended and adopted as fellows, 
viz.: “ Whereas, the Methodist Church embraces doctrines that 
we are far from considering orthodox, and as they are in the 
habit of insinuating that Presbyterian ministers are mercen- 
ary in their calling; of speaking disrespectfully of our Church, 
and endeavoring to draw members from our communion; there- 
fore, to avoid all feuds, animosities, and contentions with that 
people, the Synod recommend that all unnecessary intercourse 
with them be avoided, ete. .... *. The Synod do highly dis- 
approve of holding communion with the Methodists, as a 
Church; but in certain cases communion may be permitted. 
And we recommend that in those cases in which communion 
may be requested, that our ministers dea] with such applicants 
as with those who may make application for the first time in 
our own Church.” ..... 

‘The following dissent was tabled, viz.: “ We, whose names 
are underwritten, beg leave to dissent from the decision of 
Synod on the above case, for the following reason: That the 
Methodist Church is alone implicated, when it is known that 
the ministers of other denominations have made impositions 
on congregations belonging to our Church; and request that 
our dissent be entered on the minutes of Synod. 

“James Hatt, 
“J. D. Kitpatrick. 

We were aware that, in the war that was waged in those 
days between Calvinists and Arminians, zealous partisans and 
hot-headed polemics, on both sides, said and did things that 
were not favorable to ‘ the communion of saints,’ but were not 
aware, until we read Mr. Foote’s book, that even a small mi- 
nority of American Presbyterians had ever approached as near 
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to ‘close communion’ as the above quotation would indicate, 
And it gives us pleasure to state that, as far as we know, that 
numerous and highly influential body of Christians is sound 
on the communion question. 

The Presbyterians, like the Methodists and other Protestant 
bodies, have suffered from divisions on subjects not of vital 
importance to religion. There are, we believe, nine distinct 
branches of Presbyterianism and eleven of Methodism in the 
United States. One of the causes of division in the Presby- 
terian Church forcibly reminds us of Dean Swift’s satirical 
account of the ‘ High Heels’ and ‘ Low Heels,’ the ‘ Big En- 
dians’ and ‘ Little Endians.’ 

‘ During the ministry of Mr. Archibald,’ observes Mr. Foote, 
‘the discussion respecting the psalmody of the Church was 
carried on with vehemence in Poplar Tent. Mr. Archibald 
favored tke introduction of Watts’ Psalms and Hymns; with 
him many of the congregation concurred; but many were 
violently opposed, preferring the psalms in which their ances- 
tors had worshipped God, with all their deficiencies of rhyme, 
to the smoother versification of Watts. The majority of the 
congregation, after some acquaintance with the productions of 
Watts, preferred them for private worship, and favored their 
use in the public service of the house of God, and proposed 
that they should be introduced into the worship of the congre- 
gation and used part of the day.’ ‘This compromise was re- 
jected,’ says Mr. Alexander, ‘and when Mr. Archibald saw 
there was no hope of getting Watts’ Psalms introduced into 
public worship peaceably, he went up into the pulpit and told 
them he was determined to have them made use of for time 
to come, and he did so. And at times when these psalms 
were sung, some would go out of hearing, and some others 
left the tent and went and joined other churches that despised 
Watts’ Psalms. Another time, when we met for public 
worship, the minister had just begun, and when he began to 
read the psalm, one man was so presuming as to go up and 
say to him: “ Give us none of your new lilts; give us the 
psalm the Saviour sung at the Supper.” The minister com- 
manded him to sit down and not to disturb the public worship 
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of God, and then went on. The man turned about and went 
out of the house, and never was in that house again at public 
worship. This person lived near the church, in a house still 
standing.’ After some further observations, Mr. Foote says: 
‘This discussion about psalms resulted in a separation that re 
mains unsettled to this day.’ (p. 443.) 


The most edifying portions of Mr. Foote’s book to us are 
those in which he relates the lives and labors of eminent min- 
isters and laymen connected with the Presbyterian Churches 
in North Carolina. He tells, for example, of the Rev. Robert 
Blair, who ‘seldom wanted any assurance of his salvation ;’ 
who spent many days and nights in prayer, alone and with 
others, and was ‘ vouchsafed great intimacy with God.’ Of the 
Rev. James Hall, who, after a severe struggle, gave up a lovely 
young lady to whom he was engaged to be married, and volun- 
tarily bound himself to remain a bachelor for Christ’s sake, 
thinking that, under the peculiar circumstances that surrounded 
him, he could, as a single man, do more and better work as an 
evangelist. In this matter he reminds us of Bishop Asbury’s 
apology for abstaining from marriage. Though Mr. Hall was 
deeply in earnest, and conscientious in his piety, and abun- 
dant in his labors, he was sometimes so much depressed by a 
sense of his own unworthiness that he refused to preach and 
to lead the devotions of a congregation. Mr. Foote also gives 
much interesting matter concerning the efforts of the Presby- 
terian churches for the promotion of religious education, the 
diffusion of evangelical literature, and the extinction of infi- 
delity, which our limits will not permit us to notice at greater 
length. 

Although the Baptists were not the first in the field, much 
of the credit of propagating Christianity in Virginia and the 
other Southern States is due to them. Dr. Howell, in his 
Address, delivered before the Baptist Historical Society in 
New York, to which we have already referred, presents their 
claims in this respect with greater brevity and strength than 
they are presented in any other document that we have yet 
seen. It is probable, from the evidence furnished by the 
Doctor, and by other Baptist authorities, that many Baptists, 
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driven by persecution from England and from the Northern 
colonies, or impelled to emigrate by a desire to improve their 
‘temporal circumstances, settled at an early period on the 
Southern plantations, but such was the severity of the laws 
against dissenters from the Established Church, that they 
could not form themselves into Baptist churches. A descrip. 
tion of the sufferings that they endured, some of them even 
unto death, will constitute some of the most soul-stirring 
chapters of the history of Christianity in the Southern colonies, 
prior to their emancipation from British control at the Revolu- 
tion. 

The first Baptist church in Virginia originated, according 
to Dr. Howell’s statement, as follows: 

‘ The first public movement by our fathers was made by the 
citizens of Isle of Wight and Surry counties, on the south side 
‘of the river, opposite Jamestown. In large numbers, on an 
appointed day, of their own accord, having no minister to 
suggest it or to lead them, they assembled to advise with each 
other as to the measures proper to be adopted to supply their 
spiritual wants. They were not, as Dr. Hawks has told yon, 
a company of immigrants, but the citizen yeomanry, and resi- 
dent in the country. After mature deliberation, they decided 
to address on the subject, not their friends at the orth, as 
you have been informed, but their friends in England. They 
did so immediately, earnestly soliciting that Baptist ministers 
might be sent among them for their instruction and guidance. 
This communication may doubtless be found among the 
archives of the British churches, with much other correspon- 
dence, private and official, which, if recovered, would do much 
to disembarrass the history, not only of “‘ The Early Baptists 
of Virginia,” but also of Baptists in all the other American 
colonies. Their communications were duly received by the 
brethren in the British metropolis. They kindly entertained 
their requests, and, in compliance, ordained and sent to Vir 
ginia Robert Nordin and Thomas White. This event trans- 
pired in the city of London, in May, 1714. One of these mis- 
sionaries died on his passage hither, the other in due time 
arrived and commenced his labors. These were soon after 
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followed by Messrs. Jones, Mintz, and others, all of whom 
were received with the warmest affection, and preached, not 
only without molestation, but with most gratifying success. 
The results were the organization, during the first year of their 
labors, of a church at Burleigh, in Isle of Wight county, which 
has since taken the name of Mill Swamp; another at Brandon, 
in Surry, believed now to be Otterdams; and subsequently 
others still. Thus arose the first Baptist churches in the colony 
of Virginia.’ 

It is well known that the Baptists are not Catholics. No 
denomination of Christians can be more opposed than the 
Baptists are to the powerful ecclesiastical body which styles 
itself ‘The Holy Catholic Church.’ But some of our readers 
will be surprised to learn that Dr. Howell denies that they are 
Protestants. In the document before us he affirms that ‘ the 
Baptists are not and never were Protestants.’ (Page 28.) 
What, then, are they? They are Baptists; or, in other words, 
they claim to be the Curistian Cuurcn, and none but their 
own members are allowed to partake with them of the ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s Supper. All, except the Baptists, if we 
follow the Doctor’s assertions to their legitimate conclusion, 
are consigned to the ‘ uncovenanted mercies of God.’ From 
this position all except the High Church Baptists will dissent. 
We, who object alike to the Episcopalian claim of apostolical 
succession, and the Baptist claim of an unbroken line of im- 
mersed believers from the days of John the Baptist, protest 
against this and some other assertions by Dr. Howell in his 
Address. 

From the small beginning, described in the above extract, 
the Baptists in Virginia labored and prospered until, at the 
date of the publication of Dr. Howell’s Address, they had 
risen to 100,000 members; and, at this time, the Baptist 
Church in the United States is, with one exception, the most 
numerous body in North America, furnishing, as it does, ac- — 
cording to the last census, church accommodations for 4,360,135 
persons. Of the Church which forms the exception we now 
proceed to speak. 

" Methodism,’ as it has been concisely defined by John Wes- 
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ley, is ‘living according to the method of the Bible,’ or, as Dr, 
Chalmers defines it, it is ‘Christianity in earnest’; and it hag 
shown itself, in its general results, to be the most efficient in- 
strumentality for propagating Christianity in sparsely pons. 
lated regions, such as the English Colonies in America were, 
and such as the United States have been since the formation 
of the American Union. It was, like Christianity itself, very 
humble in its origin, furnishing a most striking illustration of 
the folly of despising ‘ the day of small things.’ God, who was 
pleased in ancient times to employ an obscure eervant girl to 
turn the attention of Naaman, the proud Assyrian leper, to the 
true religion, condescended to use a little band of Irish emi. 
grants, in the city of New York, to originate a movement 
which has extended itself to every part of the American Union. 
The first congregation, which assembled in 1766, consisted of 
only six persons, who, by the blessing of God, commenced a work 
which has continued until, in little more than a century, its 
congregations embrace not less than six millions of persons, 
who assemble, from time to time, to worship God, and to hear 
the proclamation of the Gospel. The same census that we 
cited above gives 6,525,209 as the number of sittings provided 
for the public in the Methodist places of worship. This great 
work, which takes the lead of all others in modern times, well 
deserves the attention of all who are interested in the extension 
of Christianity in our land. 

Virginia, ‘the mother of States and the nursery of states- 
men,’ is also the mother of churches; and any author who 
writes the history of Christianity in the Southern States will 
necessarily pay much attention to the history of Methodism in 
Virginia. 

In the Rev. Jesse Lee’s Short History of the Methodists, 
published in 1810, in the journals of John Wesley and Francis 
Asbury, in the Life and Times of Jesse Lee, by Dr. Leroy M. 
Lee, in the histories of Methodism by Dr. Bangs and Dr. Ste- 
vens, are numerous biographies of eminent Methodists; and 
in a great variety of historical and biographical sketches, pub- 
lished in Methodist magazines, reviews, and newspapers, much 
valuable information for the use of the future historian may 
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be found. The manuscript chronicles of the Church, which 
have been preserved in many circuits and stations, will also 
supply much valuable matter. Nor should the numerous 
works, written and published by the foes of Methodism, be 
neglected ; for enemies are proverbially keen-eyed, and if 
there are any defects or vulnerable places in a church, or its 
members, enemies will certainly detect them. Those who are 
of the truth will 
‘Seize upon truth wherever found, 
Among their friends, among their foes, 
On Christian or on heathen ground; 
The plant's divine where’er it grows.’ 

There are also a number of histories of Methodism in the dif- 
ferent States, in which the authors have done good service to 
the Church by describing the operations of Methodism within 
the limits assigned to them. Of these Dr. Bennett’s Memorials 
of Methodism in Virginia, recently published by himself, 
claims our special attention in this paper. The author, one 
of the leading members of the Virginia Conference, and now 
editor and proprietor of the Richmond Christian Advocate, 
has been engaged in the active work of the ministry about 
twenty-five years, and, as he informs us in his preface, he con- 
ceived at an early period ot his ministry the design of writing 
this book ;”and he proceeded to give such time and attention to 
the work as the arduous duties of his pastoral charges would 
allow. The result is the volume before us, a seasonable con- 
tribution to the literature of the Methodist Church in the South- 
ern States. This work contains 741 pages, which only bring 
us down to 1829, and the author is now preparing materials 
for a second volume. If the whole could have been condensed 
into one volume, it would probably have had a much wider 
circulation, would have been productive of more good, and 
would have yielded a larger pecuniary profit to the author and 
publisher. Dr. Bennett has executed his difficult task in a 
manner highly creditable to himself and to the Church at 
whose altars he ministers. Some portions of it, in which he 
details the labors, sufferings, and triumphs of the heroes of 
Methodism in the South, are intensely interesting, and cannot 
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fail to do good. The whole volume abounds in entertaining 
and instructive facts, narratives, and incidents, written in an 
easy, perspicuous style, which will commend the book to the 
Methodist community, and to all who desire information with 
regard to the work of God in the Old Dominion. The speci- 
mens which we have already given will enable the reader, who 
has not seen the book, to exercise his own judgment with re 
gard to Dr. Bennett’s style. 

After an introductory chapter, in which the author gives an 
interesting epitome of the history of the leading churches in 
Virginia, before the formation of the first Methodist Church 
in the Colony, he commences his history by a brief description 
of the career of Robert Williams, the first apostle of Method- 
ism in Virginia. ‘ He was,’ says our author, ‘almost as poor 
as his divine Master. He sold his horse to pay his debts, and 
sailed for the New World with an outfit consisting of a pair 
of saddle-bags, containing a few pieces of clothing, a loaf of 
bread, and a bottle of milk. His passage was paid by a Mr. 
Ashton, who came over in the same vessel. This gentleman 
settled in one of the Northern States, and was a firm friend 
- of the early preachers to the end of his life’ ..... ‘ The 
date of the first appearance of Mr. Williams in Virginia is 
1772. He landed at Norfolk early in the year, and at once 
opened his mission. He preached his first sermon at the door 
of the court house. Standing on the steps, he began to sing. 
Attracted by the novel sound, the people gathered around, 
and gazed on him with astonishment. The hymn finished, 
he kneeled and prayed. He then announced his text, and 
preached to a most disorderly crowd. A few listened, but 
most of them talked, laughed, and moved about in all direc- 
tions. Nothing daunted, the sturdy missionary poured from 
a full heart the simple truths of the Gospel. To the wonder- 
ing multitude he was an enigma. Never had they heard the 
like. “Sometimes,” said they, “he would preach, then he 
would pray, then he would swear, and at times he would 
sing.” 

‘Unaccustomed to hearing preachers freely use the words, 
“ hell,” “ devil,” &c., in their sermons, when he warned them 
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of the danger of going to hell, of being damned forever, of 
dwelling with the devil and his angels, they declared he was 
swearing. ‘He is mad,” was the verdict. Of course no 
house was opened to entertain a madman. He preached 
again. A few hearts were touched, and the stranger was fed 
and sheltered, not as mad, but as speaking the words of truth 
and soberness. The tree of Methodism was thus planted in 
an uncongenial soil, but, watered from on high, it struck its 
roots deep, and put forth goodly branches, bearing much 
fruit.’ 

All who know the flourishing condition of the Methodist 
churches in Norfolk and its vicinity at the present time will 
heartily agree with Dr. Bennett in his closing remarks in the 
above paragraph. 

The career of Mr. Williams, though brief, was glorious. On 
the 26th of September, 1775, he laid aside his armor and en- 
tered into rest. ‘ We look,’ says Dr. Bennett, ‘ with peculiar 
feelings on him who stands first in a great cause. Robert 
Williams preached the first Methodist sermon on Virginia 
soil, he formed the first society, he printed the first Methodist 
book, he aided in building the first church, he made out the 
plan of the first circuit, he was the first to marry, the first to 
locate, the first to die, the first of that band of heroes that 
passed into the City of our God, and took his place amid the 
white-robed elders around the throne.’ 

The mortal remains of this venerated pioneer of Methodism 
were consigned to a grave near his residence, on the main 
road, about midway between Norfolk and Suffolk, but all 
traces of it have long been obliterated. He still lives, how- 
ever, on earth, in the records of the Church, in the power of 
his example, and in the affections of his brethren who still re- 
main in the Church below, while he awaits their coming in 
the Church above. 

A greater man than Robert Williams, who was also an 
Englishman, made his appearance upon the soil of Virginia 
soon after Williams had opened his commission, and one who 
was destined to fill a greater space in the public mind and 
heart than was occupied by any who lived in those days. All 
10 
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who are acquainted with the annals of Methodism will know 
that we refer to Francis Asbury, a man who, as far as our 
knowledge extends, stands without a rival among American 
evangelists and pastors. He made his first visit to Virginia 
in the spring of 1775, landing in Norfolk, where he preached 
the day after his arrival to a congregation of 150 persons, and, 
though he was not favorably impressed at first with the moral 
and religious condition of the people, his heart was soon 
cheered by seeing a gracious work in different portions of 
Virginia, and it is evident, from various entries in his journals, 
that the ‘Old Dominion’ became to him a favorite place of 
abode. His career does not belong to the South alone, for his 
work extended to all parts of the Union. A history of Chris. 
tianity in the Southern States would, however, be very defee- 
tive which did not give some account of his unparalleled 
labors. Dr. Bennett has done well in this part of his book, 
especially in his description of the last days of Asbury, which, 
we opine, few who enjoy religion could read without being 
moved to tears, and a resolution to seek for a closer walk with 
God. 

The leading facts in Bishop Asbury’s extraordinary career 
are well known to Methodist readers, and, as far as they are 
concerned, those facts need not to be stated in this Review. 
It may be well, however, for the use of readers outside of the 
Methodist community, to give a brief synopsis of the life and 
labors of Asbury, which will, we think, justify the position we 
have assigned to him among the illustrious men who have 
labored for the extension of Christianity in the United States. 

Mr. Asbury was born at Handsworth, in the county of 
Stafford, England, on the 20th of August, 1745. He became 
a lay preacher among the Wesleyans at the age of seventeen, 
and, after a few years’ labor as a ‘local preacher,’ he joined the 
‘travelling connection,’ in which he continued four years. 
He was then sent by Mr. Wesley to America. When he 
joined Mr. Richard Wright at Bristol, he was entirely without 
money, but he was ‘rich in faith.’ A few friends, who were 
in favor of his undertaking, supplied him with suitable cloth- 
ing and ten pounds in money. Thus equipped, he embarked 
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at Bristol, and, after a voyage of fifty-one days, landed at 
Philadelphia. The year after his arrival he was appointed 
general assistant, or superintendent, by Mr. Wesley. At the 
breaking out of the war of the Revolution, all the British 
preachers, except Asbury, returned to England, and he, owing 
to the excited state of public feeling against British- subjects, 
was compelled to remain some time in seclusion, seldom ap- 
pearing in public. At the close of the war, which severed 
the political and ecclesiastical connection between the mother 
country and the colonies, the Methodist societies were reor- 
ganized at a Conference held in Baltimore in 1784, when the 
title of ‘ Methodist Episcopal Church’ was adopted, and As- 
bury, under a commission from John Wesley, was ordained 
one of its first superintendents or bishops. Although Asbury 
had been appointed to the office by John Wesley himself, he 


* would not accept of it until he had been elected by the unani- 


mous votes of the members of the Conference; and then he 
was solemnly set apart for the office by the imposition of 
hands by holy men who had been themselves ordained. Dr. 
Coke, a presbyter of the Church of England, and Rev. P. W. 
Otterbine, of the German Protestant Church, who has been 
characterized as ‘the holy, the great Otterbine,’ and who offi- 
ciated at Asbury’s special request, united with Dr. Coke in 
the ordination. On the 27th day of December, 1784, Mr. As- 
bury was consecrated bishop, and on the 5th of January he 
demonstrated that, while he bore the high-sounding name of 
‘Bishop,’ he still possessed the true spirit of an itinerating 
evangelist, by riding on horseback fifty miles, through frost 
and snow, on his way to Charleston, South Carolina. From 
that time to the day of his death he regularly. presided over 
the Conferences, and preached the Gospel with great success 
in every part of the Union, proving himself to be to the Meth- 
odist Church what Washington was to the nation — the best 
friend it ever had. Like the great Apostle of the Gentiles, he 
was ‘in labors more abundant.’ In his ‘ journeyings often’ he 
passed through immense and lonely forests, subjected to all the 
vicissitudes of heat and cold; ‘in perils in the wilderness, in 
perils in the city, in perils among false brethren ;’ he climbed 
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the highest mountains, crossed the Alleghanies more than sixty 
times, enduring all kinds of hardship as a good soldier of 
the Cross. But more than all did he make ‘full proof? of 
his ministry by his great success in winning souls for Christ, 
and building up the Church of God. It has been calculated 
by Dr. Bangs that, in the whole of his ministry, he preached 
16,425 sermons, travelled 270,000 miles, presided over 294 
Annual Conferences, and consecrated more than 2,000 per- 
sons to the office of the Christian ministry. When, through 
advancing years, he was no longer able to stand up to address 
the people, he was lifted trom a carriage at the door of a 
church in Richmond, Virginia, and seated on a small table 
in the pulpit, from which he delivered his last sermon, on the 
text— He will finish his work and cut it short in righteous 
ness.” Thus he literally ended his life and his labors together, 
on Sunday, March 31, 1816. Happy man! How often had 
he sung in the great congregation, 
‘Happy if with my latest breath 
I may but gasp his name, 


Preach him to all, and cry in death, 
Behold, behold the Lamb!’ 


God gave to his servant the desire of his heart, and his works 
follow hii. 

A large amourt of useful and entertaining information con- 
cerning Asbury and his coadjutors, will be found in Dr. 
Bennett’s volume; and we regret that our limits will not per- 
mit us to notice several passages which we had marked for 
extracts and comments. 

The extraordinary success of Methodism in the United 
States has been variously accounted for; and it has been as- 
serted with truth, as we think, that its success is mainly owing 
to the fact that it is Methodism, God’s truth, God’s method 
for evangelizing the world, or the nearest approach to it that 
has yet been made. It may be that it has lost much of its 
primitive efficiency, and is declining in vital force. On this 
there is a wide difference of opinion, among its friends as well 
as its foes. It may be, also, as Isaac Taylor affirms, that the 
‘Methodism of the future’ will contain other and better ele 
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ments, and a more perfect organization. On these points we 
express no opinion here, but we affirm that, in view of all the 
glorious facts in her history, the Methodist Church may trace 
her success mainly to the truth that her doctrines, discipline, 
and institutions are in harmony with the oracles of God. 

-But the question has been mooted, why has Methodism been 
more successful in the United States than elsewhere? Why 
more successft than in England, its birthplace? We answer, 
in the first place, because the absence of a national church, 
and of all religious tests and disabilities, has given it a much 
better field for its operations than it had in the mother coun- 
try. Previous to 1784 the Methodist Societies in America 
had a guasz connection with the Church of England, as it ex- 
isted in the Colonies prior to the Revolution. In that year 
the Methodists, as we have seen, were constituted an inde- 
pendent Church, having at that time only 83 preachers and 
15,000 communicants. Before the death of Asbury the num- 
ber of communicants had increased to 200,000, and since that 
time the number has risen to 2,881,647. As the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was organized before the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, the latter can have no reasonable cause for brand- 
ing the former with the name of schismatics or ‘ dissenters.’ 
The Protestant Episcopal Church, proud of its connection with 
the English Church, and with many of the families of the 
colonial aristocracy, became very unpopular with the masses 
on account of its real or supposed attachment to monarchical 
and aristocratic institutions; and, therefore, instead of having 
the eclat which is possessed by the Church of England, it was 
placed at a great disadvantage when compared with other 
denominations. Never, so far as our knowledge extends, did 
Methodist preachers have a finer field for their operations. 
The same difference, and to a large extent from the same cause, 
may be seen between the Baptists of England and those of 
the United States. 

Another reason may be found in the adaptation of an itin- 
erant ministry to thinly populated agricultural communities. 
The Methodist itinerant ministry, with its efficient aid from 
local preachers, exhorters, class-leaders, and stewards, is admir- 
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ably adapted to regions in which the necessary arrangements 
for settled congregations, and the support of pastors, cannot 
be made. Itinerating evangelists, who devote all their time 
and talents to the work of the ministry, making no stipula- 
tions about their ‘salaries,’ but living on the voluntary contri- 
butions of the people to whom they minister, will seldom, if 
ever, fail in such communities to do a greater work than is 
accomplished by settled pastors. And further, in numerous 
places, the itinerant minister finds no competition from other 
denominations. With the ficld entirely to himself, he reaps a 
harvest which, under other circumstances, would be impossible, 
The itinerancy, too, as it was managed in the ‘ heroic age’ of 
Methodism, was worked at much less expense than it has been 
since. Mr. Foote tells us, as we have seen, of one Presbyte- 
rian minister who was a ‘ bachelor for Christ’s sake’; but Dr. 
Bennett mentions a Conference of eighty-three preachers of 
whom only eleven were married. It is well known that the 
Virginia Conference was for some time spoken of as ‘ the old 
bachelor Conference.’ When the itinerant preachers married 
they almost invariably ‘located ;’ and many amusing stories 
are in circulation about the dismay of Asbury, the old bache- 
lor bishop, when, one after another, some of his best men were 
taken away from him by ladies, who had a passion for taking 
care of Methodist preachers. 

Another reason for the success of Methodism may be found 
in her camp-meeting and protracted-meeting system. And 
these meetings, it must be observed, could only be held in the 
Uni:ed States, or in communities of a similar character. It 
seems almost incredible to English people, that American 
Methodists would leave their comfortable homes and go into. 
a forest, sometimes a hundred miles from home, to spend 4 
week or a fortnight in religious exercises, and earnest efforts 
to get sinners converted to God. But such meetings were 
held annually in many places for many years, and they were 
attended with the most glorious results. It was at one of these 
meetings, held in Putnam county, Georgia, that the Rev. Dr. 
Capers, of South Carolina, delivered an exhortation, the effect 
of which will never be forgotten. In this address, says Dr. 
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Wightman, ‘he rose to the highest mood of impassioned feel- 
ing. He seemed to drive the chariot of the earthquake, his 
steeds the storm-clouds. The world of woe, at his bidding, 
uncovered its horrors, and its despair-riven victims, incarnated, 
so to speak, and voiced, paused in awful procession before the 
audience, crying, Woe! woe! woe! The very heavens seemed 
tosend back, in reverberating crashes, these terrific woes. The 
effect was awful beyond description. One gentleman was put 
into a state of derangement. Judge Shorter, who was present, 
declared to a friend, some days after, that the “ woes” with 
which Dr. Capers’ address had closed had been ringing in his 
ears ever since, and that he heard them day and night, asleep 
orawake. At the invitation of Dr. Capers, the mighty crowd, 
as one man, dropped on the ground, and the voice of weeping 
and intercession smote the heavens. It was supposed that not 
less than a thousand persons were convicted of sin as the result 
of the meeting; and a revival of religion ensued which seemed 
to sweep everything before it.’ 

These meetings were, it is true, sometimes perverted into 
mere meetings for social enjoyment, in the name of religion, 
and attended with some evil results; but what is there in which 
multitudes engage that has not been thus perverted? And if 
we were to cease to use all means for the advancement of the 
kingdom of God which have been thus made an occasion of 
evil, the ministry of the Gospel, the Sunday school, the print- 
ing press, and all other human instrumentalities, would have 
to be abandoned. 

Again, we may, without presumption, claim for the fathers 
of Methodism an unusually large portion of the spirit of 
prayer; and it is a trite saying that ‘ Prayer moves thfe hand 
that moves the world.’ When that saintly man, John Fletcher, 
of Madely, had been detained from the company of certain 
young ladies until they were tired of waiting for him, he apolo- 
gized by saying that he had met a poor woman who talked to 
him so sweetly about Jesus that he could not tear himself 
away from her before. One of the ladies exclaimed: ‘I'll be 
hanged if our tutor is not going to turn Methodist!’ ‘A 
Methodist!’ exclaimed Fletcher; ‘ pray, what is a Methodist?’ 
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‘I do not know,’ responded the lady, ‘but I believe they are 
a people who are always praying.’ ‘Take me to them,’ said 
Fletcher, ‘ for they are a people for whom I have long been 
looking.’ This people he soon found, and became one of their 
most distinguished and successful workers, setting an example 
of holy living before them which has seldom been equalled, 
and never surpassed. It was owing, to a large extent, to the 
high estimate which the pioneers of Methodism set upon faith- 
ful, persevering, prevailing prayer, that the early Methodists 
were enabled, by the grace of God, to accomplish what they 
did in the great work of spreading Christianity over the Uni- 
ted States. It has been said by one, whose name we cannot 
at present remember, that, for the first eighteen years of its 
existence in this country, the only pecuniary aid it received 
from England was fifty pounds; it had not among its lay 
preachers a single man of profound learning, nor of extraor 
dinary mental accomplishments. It was encountered and inter- 
rupted by the storms of a revolutionary war, and by hostilities 
from ferocious savages and half-civilized men, and yet it pros 
pered until it became the prevailing religion of the land. It 
has made its conquests among all classes of the people. The 
Indian in his wigwam, the negro in his cabin, and all classes 
of the white people, from the poorest of the poor to the highest 
in the land, have been made to bow before the Cross, to study 
the Wesleyan theology, to sing the Wesleyan hymns, and to 
rejoice in the knowledge of sins forgiven. Those who, in all 
this, will not acknowledge the hand of God in answer to 
prayer, would not be persuaded, though one should rise from 
the dead. 
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Arr. VITI.—1. Tales of the Teutonic Lands. By George W. 
Cox, M. A., and Eustace Hinton Jones. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1872. 


9. Folk Songs of Southern India. By Charles E. Gover. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 


3.4Wotes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties of Eng- 
land and the Borders. By William Henderson. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co. 1566. 


4. Curiqus Myths of the Middle Ages. By S. Baring-Gould, 
M. A. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1868. 


‘The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be: and 
that which is done is that which shall be done: and there is 
no new thing under the sun.’ This saying of the wise man 
reaches across the ages, and falls upon the ear with the same 
force now as it did in those old days. In all historic and lite- 
rary research, we are constantly startled by the echo of those 
words. History is ever repeating itself; and there are certain 
legends and superstitions whieh, with some variety of detail, 
have found expression in every country of the world, and which 
sometimes outlive important historic facts. These myths often 
serve to convey to us the scanty knowledge we possess about 
the early history of a people, giving us indications of their 
daily life, and of the motives which actuated them. 

In the folk-lore of England and Scotland we cannot fail to 
notice how numerous are the legends about dragons, or hydra- 
headed serpents. We find them sometimes figuring in bal- 
lads, sometimes conspicuous in church decorations, and, again, 
thrusting their hideous faces in the midst of the fantastic ara- 
besques of illuminated missals. They are ever recurring in 
works of art, and their story is always living and fresh on the 
lips and in the hearts of the people. There is the same dragon- 
foe and victorious knight. We are met by this idea in every 
form of belief, and in all ages of the world. In classic my- 
thology we read of Cadmus and the dragon, Apollo and 
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Python, Hercules and the Hydra, down to St. George, and 
that more modern worthy, More of Morehall, 

‘Who slew the dragon of Wantley.’ 
Brahmanism shows us Krishna bound in the serpent’s coils, 
and wounded by it in the heel; and again Krishna triumph- 
ant, with his foot on the monster’s head. Surely we see here 
the luminous shadow of Calvary cast back over centuries, faintly 
illuminating the ‘hoary past,’ and dimly revealing the pro- 
phetic promise made by God himself to our first parents— It 
shall bruise thy head, but thou shall bruise his heel.’ It seems 
strange that throughout the world, and in all ages, we find the 
shadowing forth of this grand lesson—this idea of expiation 
for sin—giving us, at times, glimmering hints, at times devel- 
oping itself into a prophecy of the great central truth of Chris. 
tianity. The same Divine Will which expressed itself in the 
longings of human nature, has also expressed itself in its per- 
fect fulfil!ment. 

S. Baring-Gould has found, on analyzing the legends at- 
tached to the soldier-martyr, St. George, that they contain 
almost unaltered myths of the Semitic and Aryan peoples. 
Calvin was the first to question the reverence shown to 
this saint. Gibbon, without much investigation, assumes 
that he was an Arian bishop of Alexandria, who had been 
detected in certain frauds, and was ignominiously put to 
death. ‘The odious stranger,’ he says, ‘disguising every 
circumstance of time and place, assumed the mask of a 
martyr, a saint, and a Christian hero; and the infamous 
George of Cappadocia has been transformed into the re 
nowned St. George of England, the patron of arms, of chivalry, 
and of the Garter.’ Such a transformation would seem im- 
probable. We cannot suppose that the Catholics would can- 
onize one who had been their persecutor. There was, doubt- 
less, such a person as St. George, and he was a Christian 
martyr. The uncertainty which surrounded him may have 
induced his biographers to intersperse throughout his story 
popular heathen myths, that it might thus be rendered more 
effective. We are told of a similar instance in the legend of 
St. Hypolitus. The ancient tale of the son of Theseus, torn 
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by horses, was afterward given to a Christian of the same 
pame. The traditions relating to St. George are distinct in 
the East and West, being always colored by the faith and feel- 
ings of the country by which they are adopted. Mr. Baring- 
Gould has given a tabular view of the different legends, plac- 
ing them in apposition, and they impress us with the convic- 
tion that St. George, in his mythical character, is a Semitic 
god Christianized. 

‘Nabathaen myth—Sammuj. 

‘A great hero and prophet, is cruelly put to death several 
times, but revives after each martyrdom. His death, a subject 
of wailing. 

‘Phanician myth—Adon, or Baal. 

‘A beautiful deity, killed by the furious Boar god. Revived 
and sent to heaven. Divides his time between heaven and 
hell. He is the subject of wailing, seeking, and finding. 

‘Syrian myth— Baal. 

‘Identical with the Pheenician. 

‘Egyptian myth—Osiris. 

‘A glorious god and great hero, killed by the evil god. 
Passes half his time in heaven and half in the nether world. 
He is the subject of wailing, seeking, and finding. 

‘Arabian myth—El Khouder, original name Sa’uz. 

‘A prophet killed by a wicked king several times, and re- 
vived each time. 

‘Oriential Christian myth—St. George. 

‘A soldier killed by a wicked king, undergoes numerous tor- 
ments, but revives after each. With him the wailing and 
seeking fall away, and the festival alone remains.’ 

The legend, as told by Voragine, is this: George, a tribune, 
was born in Cappadocia, and lived in a town called Silene, 
near which was a pond where dwelt a dragon, so terrible that 
he drove back armed hosts who endeavored to destroy him. If 
not regaled with two sheep each day, he approached the city, 
when his breath would poison all who were near. When the 
sheep were exhausted the citizens held a council, and decided 
that each day the monster should have a man and a beast to 
appease his hunger. After the populace had given up all their 
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sons and daughters, the lot fell on the princess. The monarch 
offered all his gold and silver, and the half of his realm, to 
save his beloved child from so frightful a death. But his sub. 
jects were all dying before the breath of the monster, and he 
felt that he must submit to his stern fate. He covered her 
with royal robes, clasped her tenderly in his arms, and be- 
stowed upon her his last blessing. She then went to the lake, 
‘George, who was passing that way, saw her weeping, and 
asked the cause of her sorrow. She replied, “Good youth! 
quickly mount your horse and fly, lest you perish with me.” 
But George said to her, “Do not fear; tell me what you await, 
and why all this multitude look on.” She answered, “I see 
that you have a great and noble heart; yet fly!” “TI shall 
not go without knowing the cause,” he replied. Then she 
explained all to him; whereupon he exclaimed, “ Fear noth- 
thing! in the name of Jesus Christ I will assist you.” “Brave 
knight!” said she, “do not seek to die with me; enough that 
I should perish, for you can neither assist nor deliver me, and 
you will only die with me.” At this moment the dragon rose 
from the water, and the trembling maiden cried out, “ Fly, 
fly, sir knight!” His only answer was the sign of the cross, 
Then he boldly advanced to meet the monster, recommending 
himself to the mercy of God. 

‘ He aimed his lance with such force, and so truly, that the 
dragon was transfixed to the ground. Then he bade the 
princess pass her girdle around it, and fear nothing. This 
being done, the monster followed them obediently. When 
they approached the town the people fled before them, but 
George cried out that they should fear no longer, for the Lord 
had sent him to slay the dragon. Then the king and all his 
people, twenty thousand men, without counting the women, 
were baptized, and George smote off the head of the monster.’ 


‘The hero won his well-earn’d place 

Amid the saints, in death’s dread hour; 
And still the peasant seeks his grace, 

And, next to God, reveres his power. 
In many a church his form is seen, 
With sword, and shield, and helmet sheen: 
Ye know him by his steed of pride, 
And by the dragon at his side.’ 
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The graceful allegory which underlies. this legend, is the 
game as that symbolized in‘ The Fairie Queen.’ St. George, 
and ‘ The Red Cross Knight,’ represent any child of God who 
is ‘ Christ’s faithful soldier,’ and the dragon is ‘that old ser- 
pent, the devil,’ who is ever secking to destroy us. The war- 
fare is sometimes one of active labor, sometimes of patient 
suffering ; and we must look for the reward in the work, or the 
sorrow, whichever it may be, for it is often found awaiting us in 
the very din and tumult of the field of battle; sometimes it lies 
concealed in the commonest and most irksome every day duty, 
or, it may be, in the cruelest sufferings. 

*Theu, amor gst those saints whom thou doest see, 
Shall be a saint, and thine owne nation’s frend 


And patrone: thou Saint George shalt called bee 
Saint George of mery England, the sign of victoree.’ 


The most thrilling, perhaps, of all the medieval myths is 
the story of the Wandering Jew. The details are so full of 
interest, and so thilling, that it is singular to find an interval 
of three centuries between its introduction into Europe by 
Matthew Paris and Philip Mouskes, and its acceptance in the 
sixteenth century. The earliest mention of the Wandering 
Jew is to be found in the book of the Chronicles of the Abbey of 
St. Albans, where he is described as having made his appearance 
in the twelfth century. In 1547 he was seen in Europe by 
Paul von Eitzen, Doctor of the Holy Scriptures and Bishop 
of Schleswig. He says that one ‘Sunday, in church, he ob- 
served a tall man with his hair hanging down his shoulders, 
standing barefoot, during the sermon, over against the pulpit, 
listening with deepest attention tg the discourse, and, whenever 
the name of Jesus was mentioned, bowing himself profoundly 
and humbly, with sighs and beating of the breast. He had no 
other clothing in the bitter cold of the winter, except a pair of 
hose, which were in tatters, and a coat, with a girdle which 
reached to his feet; and his general appearance was that of a 
man of fifty years. And many people, some of high degree 
and title, have seen this same man in England, France, Italy, 
Hungary, Persia, Spain, Poland, Moscow, Lapland, Sweden, 
Denmark, Scotland, and other places.’ 
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After the sermon, Doctor Paul von Eitzen sought the stran. 
ger, and inquired of him whence he came. The man answered 
that his name was Ahasverus, that he had lived in Jerusalem 
at the time of the crucifixion of Christ, whom he had regarded 
as a deceiver. When the sentence had been pronounced by 
Pilate, Christ was about to be dragged past his house; then 
he ran home, and called together his household to have a look 
at him, and see what sort of person he was. 


When he was led by, bowed under the weight of the cross, 
he tried to rest a little, and stood stil! a moment; but the 
shoemaker, in zeal and rage, and for the sake of obtaining 
credit among the other Jews, drove the Lord Christ forward, 
and told him to hasten on his way. Jesus, obeying, looked at 
him, and said, “ I shall stand and rest, but thou shalt go till 
the last day.” At these words the man felt unable to remain 
where he was. He followed Christ, and saw how cruelly he 
was crucified, how he suffered, how he died. As soon as this 
had taken place, it came upon him suddenly that he could no 
more return to Jerusalem, nor see again his wife and child, 
but must go forth into foreign lands, one after another, like a 
mournful pilgrim.’ 

No romance or poem has developed the deep and thrilling 
susceptibilities of the legend with any success. It remained 
for Gustave Doré, by his divine genius, to give us the true 
meaning of the thrilling story. Who that has once seen his 
wonderful pictures can ever forget them? He gives us the 
enchanted Arabian word ‘Sesame,’ and the story is revealed 
to our soul in all its intensity, as no poet could ever do. We 
see the man in all his woe—bowed down by the weight of the 
curse, care-worn and alone, the fearful Good Friday tragedy 
being ever enacted before his weary eyes, until the last scene; 
and then, amid all the dread sights and sounds of Nature, he 
sees nothing, hears nothing, but the sound of the trumpet— 
the signal for his wanderings to cease. 

Mr. Baring-Gould has collected many analogous stories. 
St. John the Divine still sleeps at Ephesus, with the ground 
heaving above his breast as he breathes, waiting the summons 
of the last trump. The seven sleepers reposed in a cave for 
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centuries. The monk of Hildesheim, who doubted that a 
thousand years could be with God as one day, found that in 
three minutes three hundred years had flown. Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, in the blessed city of Sarras, draws his prolonged 
life from the Holy Graal. Merlin still sleeps and moans in 
the old tree, a victim to the spells of Vivien. The sentence 
of a deathless life was passed on the Wild Huntsman because 
he wanted to chase the red deer for ever; on the Captain of 
the Phantom Ship because he swore to double the Cape in 
defiance of God’s will; on the Man in the Moon for gathering 
sticks on Sunday; and on the dancers of Kolbeck because 
they wanted to spend eternity in merrymaking. 

How much do we not owe to the great poet of our day, 
who has created fresh interest in the story of Arthur and the 
illustrious Knights of the Round Table, who went in search 
of the Holy Graal! Other medizval romances are known to 
us only in name. How fascinating they become when we 
remember that they thrilled the hearts of our ancestors cen- 
turies ago! Of the life and acts of King Arthur, as recorded 
in history, we have no positive knowledge; but Tennyson has 
lovingly stretched his arms into the dim past, and has 
brought 

‘—— us back the dead, 
Even in the loveliest looks they wore;’ 
So that, through his ‘ Idyls,’ the wisdom of Merlin and the 
bravery of Bevis and Gay are invested with a deep, abiding 
charm. 

A few years ago the editor of Votes and Queries predicted 
a time when the study of ‘Folk-Lore’ should rise into a 
science. His anticipation has been partly realized, and many 
of us to-day hear, through the legends of a nation, 

‘Voices from a distance, 
Call to us to pause and listen.’ 

Elizabeth Cookson says, in her Introduction to the ‘ Legends 
of Manx Land’: ‘ Popular tales, songs, and superstitions are 
not altogether profitless; like the fingers of a clock, they point 
to the time of day. Turns and modes of thought, that had 
else set in darkness, are by them preserved and reflected, even 
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as objects sunk below the horizon are occasionally brought 
again into view by atmospheric reflection. 

‘That man should have solemnly believed in fuiries, spec. 
tres, and every variety of superstition, but testifies the vivid 
impression which physical and mental phenomena make 
upon his mind. Placed in a world of marvels, he questioned 
the marvellous—questioned until dark diviners, interpreters, 
arose bewildered and bewildering, yet striving after the light, 
striving to fling from the soul the burden of an unexplained 
existence.’ 

In carefully studying Folk-Lore we are constantly discover- 
ing distant relationships between peoples who are, at first 
glance, entirely dissimilar; not only in that ‘touch of Nature 
which makes the whole world kin,’ but a repeated recurrence 
of the same customs and the same incidents, only modified by 
local coloring. 

In the calendars of Europe the last day of October and the 
first and second of November are the festivals of All Hallow- 
een, All Saints, and All Souls. They were originally but 
one commemoration, three days in length, called by all nations 
the ‘ Festival of the Dead,’ or the ‘ Feast of Ancestors.” Mr. 
Haliburton tells us, in his interesting Essay, that it is observed 
at or near the beginning of November by the Peruvians, the 
Hindoos, the Pacific Islanders, the people of the Tonga Islands, 
the Australians, the Ancient Persians, the Ancient Egyptians, 
the Japanese, and the northern nations of Europe. The High- 
landers have a name for the festival, which means the consola- 
tion of the spirits of the dead. They never venture out on 
those nights, thinking them ill-omened. On All Souls’ Day 
the English peasant gocs a-souling—begginyg ‘for a soul-cake 
for all Christian souls’; unconsciously observing a heathen 
rite, which is to be found in the sacred books of India, and 
which provides that at this season a cake shall be consecrated 
and offered to the souls of the departed, a custom which has 
been in use for thousands of years. De Rougemont, in his 
‘ Peuple Primitif,’ has devoted only a few pages to ‘ Les Fétes 
des Morts,’ but Mr. Haliburton shows us that they are the 
most remarkable memorials we possess of ‘ Le Peuple Primitif.’ 
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The startling fact that the festival was celebrated by the An- 
cient Peruvians on the same day that Christians solemnize 
the commemoration of their dead, led Mr. Haliburton to in- 
vestigate the subject, and he discovered that in all nations 
this festival was regulated by a Sidereal year, beginning with 
the rising of the Pleiades in the evening. The custom of 
counting the day from the sunset of the preceding evening 
was so universal that Greswell refers to it as a conclusive 
proof of the unity of the origin of our race. The Bible tells 
us ‘the evening and the morning were the first day.’ The 
oldest traditions show the veneration of antiquity for the 
Pleiades, or Vergiliae. In the most ancient literary produc- 
tion now extant, we are asked, ‘ Who can restrain the sweet 
influences of the Pleiades?’ Mr. Haliburton shows that as 
the primitive day began with sunset, so the year began in the 
autumn, and the autumn night of the Pleiades, culminating 
at midnight in November, or, 4,000 years ago, in September, 
became ‘the mother night of the year.? The ‘ Feast of the 
Ancestors,’ which still lingers in our Hallow-een, All Saints, 
and All Souls, is the same as the Inachi of the South, and 
was, originally, the New Year’s festival of a primitive year. 
W. Hull, Esq., a gentleman who has written a work on the 
aborigines, states that ‘their grand corroborees are held only 
in the spring, wher the Pleiades are most distinct, and their 
corroboree is a worship of the Pleiades, which announces 
spring.’ It is remarkable to find that Australian savages, at 
or near the time of Hallow-een, All Saints, and All Souls, also 
consecrate three days to the memory of the dead, as a vernal 
New Year’s celebration, regulated by the time-honored Plei- 
ades, and, like the northern festival of the dead, beginning in 
the evening with a Hallow-een. In the Tonga Islands, which 
belong to the Fejee group, we are told that the festival of 
Inachi, a vernal first fruits’ celebration, and also a commem- 
oration of the dead, takes place toward the end of October, 
and begins at sunset. 

Surely the revival of spring from a winter death must have 
disclosed to these nations, in their infancy, faint foreshadow- 
ings of a new life for their beloved dead. The deep meaning 
11 
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conveyed by the glorious transformation which the whole mys. 
terious world of eye and ear undergoes, must have stolen ip. 
sensibly into their souls, and taught them the lesson which 
we are sometimes so slow in learning from the Book of Life, 


The May Queen and the Kernbaby of the harvest home are 
either relics of the classical story of Ceres and Proserpine, or 
they are the origin of the myth. We have evidence that they 
are as old as, if nat older than, Proserpine herself. In the 
Tonga Islands, at a first fruits’ celebration, a child presides as 
queen of the occasion. Tow Tow is the name of the feast, 
which takes place when the yams are approaching maturity, 
and prayers are offered to A’lo A’lo, the god of the weather. 
In this little Fejee savage, Mr. Haliburton finds a clue to her 
who was the ‘ ancient goddess,’ in the days of the Patriarch, 
and whose statues bore the inscription, ‘ I am all that has been, 
that shall be: and none among mortals has hitherto taken off 
my veil.’ 

The legend of the cross is one of the wildest of the media- 
val ages. It is founded on the truth that the cross was a sacred 
symbol long before our blessed Lord died on it. Mr. Baring. 
Gould describes, in a very interesting way, a discovery which 
he made, in 1850, of a Gallo-Roman palace at Pont d’Oli 
(Pons Aulae), near Pau, in the South of Prance. He suc- 
ceeded in exhuming the whole of the ruins, and brought to 
light one of the most extensive series of mosaic pavements in 
existence. The mansion was two hundred feet long, divided 
into apartments, each paved with mosaic. In one of the apart- 
ments every fourth square contained a distinct red cross on a 
white ground, with a delicate white line through the middle. 
The largest chamber in the palace measured twenty-six by 
twenty-two feet, and the pavement was most elaborate and 
beautiful. The border was an exquisitely graceful pattern of 
vines, and bunches of grapes, springing from four drinking 
vessels in the corners. This design was interrupted by an im- 
mense cross, measuring nineteen feet by thirteen. The ground 
of the cross was white, the arms filled with crabs, oysters, and 
various kinds of fish, swimming as if in water; and in the 
centre, where the arms meet, was a gigantic bust of Neptune 
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with his trident. The resemblance to the cross which we re- 
vere was so great as to cause the laborers to exclaim, as it was 
exposed to their view, ‘C’est le bon Dieu, c’est Jésus!’ and 
they thought that the trident was the centurion’s spear. A 
neighboring curé expressed his belief that the pavement was 
inlaid in conscious prophecy of Christianity, the chalices and 
grapes symbolizing the Holy Eucharist, and the water in the 
arms of the cross being typical of baptism! Mr. Baring-Gould 
thinks that ‘the cross was a sacred sign among the Gaulish 
Kelts, and that the villa at Pau had belonged to a Gallo- 
Roman, who introduced into it the symbol of the water-god 
of his national religion, and combined it with the representa- 
tion of the marine deity of the conqueror’s creed.’ The most 
ancient coins of the Gauls were circular, with a cross in the 
middle. The form was symbolic among the Irish and British 
Kelts. The temple in the tumulus of Newgrange is in the 
shape of a cross with rounded arms; and the so-called Pheeni- 
cian ruin of Giganteia, in Gozzo, resembles it in shape. In 
the teachings of the Druids the Shamrock served to illustrate 
important lessons; and it was thought sacred by the Irish on 
account of its bearing the form of the cross. The stalk or long 
arm of the cross was supposed, by the Druids, to represent the 
way of life; and the three lobes of the clover-leaf, or the short 
arms of the cross, were symbols of the three conditions of the 
spirit-world—Heaven, Purgatory, and Hell. Now, let us look 
at the Scandinavians. Thorr, the thunder, was their god, and 
his symbol was a hammer. It was with this hammer that he 
slew giants, and crushed the head of the great Mitgard ser- 
pent. This hammer was in the shape of a cross, and is seen 
on Scandinavian moneys. In Iceland the hammer, or cross of 
Thorr, was used as a magical sign, and was supposed to have 
an influence over the elements. Longfellow tells us that King 
Olaf, when keeping Christmas at Drontheim, 


‘O’er his drinking-horn, the sign 
He made of the Cross Divine, 
As he drank, and mutter’d his prayers; 
But the Berserks evermore 
Made the sign of the Hammer of Thorr over theirs.’ 
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Thus we see that they both revered the same symbol. At the 
time of the conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards, they discovered 
a ruined city in the depths of the forests of Central America, 
According to tradition, it was founded by Votan, in the ninth 
century before the Christian era. In one of the palaces were 
several temples with altars still standing. ‘ At the back of one 
of these altars is a slab of gypsum, on which are sculptured 
two figures standing, one on each side of a cross, to which one 
is extending his hands with an offering of a baby or a mon- 
key. The cross is surrounded with rich feather-work and 
ornamental chains.’ In an old pre-Mexican manuscript, in 
possession of Herr Fejérvary, is the representation of a colossal 
cross, in the centre of which is a bleeding deity. The cross 
was regarded with devotion by the Muyscas at Cumana; evil 
spirits were driven away by its influence, and new-born chil- 
dren were placed under its shadow. It is placed by Miiller in 
the hands of Seva, Brahma, Vishnu, and Tvashtri. The his- 
tory of those old days is enveloped in almost cruel reticence, 
but there seems no reason why there should not be a holy and 
vital meaning in these wonderful coincidences. We cannot 
analyze it, but do we not feel it as we read? Are not our 
hearts filled with deep and sacred emotions when we are told 
that Osiris, by means of the cross, gave eternal life to the 
spirits of good men; that, with the cross, Thorr crushed the 
head of the great serpent, and quickened the bodies of the 
dead ; that, in the shadow of the cross, the Muysca mothers 
placed their little babes, that they might thenceforward be 
secure and safe from the malign influence of evil spirits? 
We involuntarily and hopefully hold out our hand to grasp 
the one which clung to the cross long before it became the 
symbol of our atonement. 

Some of the songs of India are of the very highest moral 
tone, setting up a standard of purity so elevated that one can- 
not fail being amazed to meet it in Hindoo literature, such, 
indeed, as we are apt to imagine exists only in the New. Testa- 
ment. The poet is always the representative of the particular 
age in which he lives; he must not only dwell with the peo- 
ple, but he must be subject to the same influences, and even 
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share the same weaknesses, so that he may more truly sympa- 
thize with them, and thus be enabled to portray emotions 
which he, too, has felt. Tiruvallura was the great poet and 
moralist of India. His parentage was unknown; the story 
goes that he was left under the branches of a tree, and was 
nourished with honey that fell from the flowers; at length a 
woman passed by, who heard a heavenly voice bid her take 
the boy; he grew to be wise and wealthy. Years passed, and 
he gathered around him many disciples, spending his days in 
instructing them in all that pertained to holy living. They 
begged him to write his wise sayings in a book, that the world 
might know how best to live. In answer to this request he 
wrote ‘ The Cural,’ composed of thirteen hundred and thirty 
verses. Some of the passages bear a startling resemblance to 
Holy Writ. Missionaries have declared that no other unin- 
spired man, who had not the Bible at his elbow, ever came so 
near the truth in the higher morality as Tiruvallura. We will 
give an example: 
‘Their fields giveincrease by the score, 
Though they no seed expend, 
Who eat but what their guests abhor, 
Through hospitality.’ 

Compare Prov. xi. 25—‘ The liberal soul shall be made fat: 
and he that watereth shall be watered also himself.’ | 


Each verse in some of his odes reminds us of a corresponding 
saying in our own literature. 
‘If their faults men but knew, 
As others they view, 
Would the slanderer dare his profession pursue ?’ 
How strangely does this verse remind us of Burns’ immortal 
lines ! 
‘Though you speak to one’s face 


In words that abase, 
In his absence be mindful to speak in his praise.’ 


Here we have the old adage: ‘Say what you like to a man’s 
face, but never abuse him behind his back.’ One cannot help 
thinking that Brahmanism could never have produced such 
sentiments. It must be strange, indeed, to hear them chanted, 
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as Mr. Gover tells us he first did, in the entrance-hall of 9 
| pagoda dedicated to Hanuman, the monkey-god. 
be The Dravidian languages abound in proverbs. In the Tamil 
q language alone, the Rev. P. Percival has collected forty-five 
hundred in common use. Most of them remind us of the 
Proverbs of Solomon. 

‘ From the open sinner 

Hide what good you can; 
Say not words of wisdom 
To an angry man.’ 

A strong religious tone runs through the folk-literature of the 
country, and Mr. Gover says that ‘ we constantly find the peo- 
ple singing of the evils of sin, of the hideousness of hypocrisy, 
and of the utter unworthiness of man. The sternest Judaic 
morality is taught with Judaic precision and force.’ The 
Badaga ritual resembles that of the Jews in a wonderful man- 
ner. The Jews said: ‘Cursed be he that removeth his neigh- 
bors’ landmark.’ The people answered,‘ Amen.’ Now listen 
to the Badaga ritual: ‘The landmark stone he moved.’ The 
people cry, ‘It isa sin.’ Mr. Gover has cited such remarkable 
coincidences that we will insert a few: 


JEWISH. BAGADA. 
‘Cursed be he that setteth light by ‘The father of his wife sat on the 
his father or mother.’ floor, 
Yet he reclined on couch or bench. 
It is a sin. 


‘ Against the mother of his life 
He lifted up a coward foot. 


It is a sin. 
‘Cursed be hethat makeththe blind ‘To strangers straying on the hills, 
to wander out of the way.’ He offered aid, but guided wrong. 
It is a sin’ 
‘Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ‘When they saw on the hills the 


ox or his ass astray, and hide thyself lost kine of stranger or neighbor, 
from them. Thou shalt in any case they drove them all home.’ 
bring them to thy brother.’ 

Whilst reading the simple songs of this poor race of heathens 
who live among the mountains of Southern India, we do not 
meet with an idea that is unfamiliar to us. Mr. Gover tells 
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us that ‘the singers repeat what is inherited property, brought 
down from ages long passed from the history of India. No 
Brahman can have taught them. Even their neighbors in the 
plains could give nothing so pure, although presenting much 
in their folk-songs that is close akin. Whence did such 
morality come? It partakes much of the Semitic and much 
of the Aryan, but is in no sense Scythic. That the people are 
Dravidian, their language, their appearance, their caste-system, 
their traditions, fully prove. Recent knowledge has left no 
share of doubt on this point, and Caldwell admits it. If so, 
deep digging in Tamil and Teluga thought and literature 
must reveal similar ideas.’ The Rev. F. Metz has made a 
large collection of Badaga poetry, and the Madras government 
has, within the last two years, authorized the commissioner 
of the Neilgherries, J. W. Breeks, Esq., to make an exhaustive 
examination of the history, religion, customs, and antiquities 
of the Neilgherry tribe. Mr. Gover says that the songs and 
teachings of ‘The Cural,’ by Tiruvallura, are as truly the 
national representative of the Dravidian people’s literature as 
Homer was of the Greek. At every succeeding line our won- 
der deepens that idolatry should hold its place by the side of 
such pure morality; every sentence expresses the difference 
between their real feelings and those usually ascribed to them. 
One other wonderful coincidence remains to be noticed. In 
their system, true worship begins by what we call a ‘ conver- 
sion,’ a change from darkness to light. After this the man 
knows that God exists, and this knowledge dves not depend 
upon any ceremony or initiatory rite. It proceeds from noth- 
ing without, neither from instruction nor mystic ceremonies, 
but the great change comes from within. It is described by 
them as ‘a veil or shutter within the soul, which being suddenly 
raised, the mind can at once look at God, and thereby learn 
what he really is. The devotee did not know before that he 
could see. Now the obstacle is removed. He can see, and 
therefore knows.’ 

How familiar and modern all this seems! How old it 
really is! The past and present are gradually melted together 
until they become one. Our household words are sanctified 
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by this wonderful association with a dead past; dead, yet for- 
ever young; just as we shall all one day be gathered, with 
those old Hindoos, in the bosom of the same earth, only to be 
renewed with them into immortal youth. 


Mr. Kelly tells us, in his work on Jndo-Huropean Tradi- 
tion and Folk-Lore, that Jacob Grimm was the first scholar 
who pointed out the importance of collecting all that could be 
saved of popular stories, customs, sayings, superstitions, and 
beliefs. ‘In Germany, as everywhere else, they are the last 
remnants, the detritus, if we may say so, of an ancient my- 
thology ; some of the principal heroes bear the nicknames of 
old heathen gods; and, in spite of the powerful distinction 
produced by the admixture of Christian ideas, the old leaven 
of heathendom can still be discovered in many of the stories 
now innocently told by German nurses, of saints, apostles, and 
the Virgin Mary.’ 


The Zulus are a Kafir race, occupying the whole east coast 
of Africa, from the south to several degrees beyond the equa- 
tor. Their having nursery tales at all is singular, because it 
seems to indicate a degree of civilization of which we should 
have thought them destitute; and still more curious thoughts 
are suggested, when we notice the striking resemblance be- 
tween some of the heroes of their ‘ kraals’ and those of our 
own homes. In our nurseries, where our talk is simplest, and 
our stories only delicious nonsense, we are sometimes uncon- 
sciously echoing the very words of African savages. One of 
their stories is a transcript of our ‘ Fee, fau, fum; I smell the 
blood of an Englishman.’ The cannibal monster in the Zulu 
story is a woman, who eats all the men she chances to meet. 
When she enters the house she has the faculty of scenting out 
human blood, and woe to the man who hears her fearful sniff! 
Two lovely daughters live with her, who lure many suitors 
to their side, all of whom are soon converted into ragouts to 
appease the hunger of mamma. At length these luckless 
maidens fall in iove with the same man; their woman’s wit 
enables them to elude the vigilance of the monster; they 
escape with the lover, and are happy ever after. In many of 
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their stories animals are made to act the part of human be- 
ings; and Mr. Bleek has discovered among the Hottentots 
traces of ‘Reynard the Fox.’ Max Miiller says that ‘ These 
very stories, these Mahrchen, which nurses still tell, with 
almost the same words, in the Thuringian Forests, and in the 
Norwegian villages, and to which crowds of children listen 
under the Pippal trees of India—these stories, too, belonged 
to the common heirloom of the Indo-European race, and their 
origin carries us back to the same distant past, when no Greek 
had set foot in Europe, no Hindoo had bathed in the sacred 
waters of the Ganges.’ 


Some men are of the class with Peter Bell, to whom 


‘ A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.’ 


But we know of another to whom a 
‘Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower,’ 


became, not only a ‘ bonnie gem,’ but a source of inspiration. 
To some these nursery songs»seem simple nonsense, but to us 
they open up long lost tenderness, far away hopes and joys, 
bathed in the childish musical rhythm, so dear to us then— 
so much dearer now—because of the change made in ourselves 
by care and time. 


In Mr. Gover’s interesting collection of the folk songs of 
India, he tells us a little story which fond mothers repeat to 
their babies, and which will strike a well-remembered note in 
the memory of all. The song, he says, is accompanied by the 
same action that we know so well, the mother or nurse pulling 
each tiny finger, as she refers to it in the song: 


‘ This little finger nail is small; 
This finger’s for the ring of gold; 
The middle finger loveth coins; 
The fourth is called Kotera; 
The thumb is Mirutika, 

And.both are gone for cheese.’ 
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The Hindoo children’s songs are alliterative, reminding us of 
the celebrated 
‘Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers; 
Where’s the peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked ?’— 
‘Chemb, Chemb, Chemb yedet, 
Chembanda mandi duddi yedet, 
Manika mand mani yedet.’ 
This kind of domestic literature, Mr. Gover says, is very diff- 
cult to obtain, as the songs are only sung by the women, who 
are very reticent to strangers about that which pertains to 
family life, especially anything so private as the mode in 
which a mother soothes her child to rest. Any questions on 
such subjects they resent as impertinent. It is a curious coin- 
cidence, that the word ‘ pussy,’ the English domestic word for 
cat, appears in the Dravidian languages almost unaltered—as 
‘ pusei,’ a cat. 

The Aryan nations have no devil; or, in other words, they 
have no being to correspond with the one we know so well, 
and to whom we give that name. The individual who figures 
as the devil in their nursery stories is always rather a respect- 
able, well-to-do person, who had known better days, and was 
always endowed with a degree of: smartness which made him 
successful in his tricks, in the end, whatever the odds might 
be against him. But, when the Christian nurse takes up the 
same story, his satanic majesty assumes a diabolic form; his 
smartness is low cunning, his devices are ever unsuccessful, 
and, in the end, he is sure to come to grief. When we read 
the stories we find the plot, and even the words, so similar 
that we cannot fail to see the likeness through. the veil of 
heathen mythology which envelopes it. 

In the immortal youth of child-love we may realize the ful- 
fillment of Jean Paul’s wish. ‘Oh, were I but the least bit 
almighty and infinite,’ he muses, ‘I would make a little globe 
for myself, and hang it beneath the mildest of skies—a little 
world which I would fill with nothing but dear little innocent 
children like these; and I would never allow the pretty little 
creatures to grow up, but let them play forever.’ 

Germany has many stories of the wonderful properties of 
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the Luckflower. If a man chances to find the magic plant, 
which is of a pale blue or violet color, he conceals it at once in 
his breast. The secrets of nature are now subjected to his will. 
Rocks and mountains open at his bidding, and reveal their 
treasures. When he enters one of these hidden palaces a 
peautiful lady meets him, and tells him to take freely of the 
gold which is heaped around. After filling his pockets and 
hands, he is about to leave, when his fair hostess calls to him, 
‘Forget not the best!’ The precious little blue flower has 
fallen on the ground, and echoes in a low, reproachful voice, 
‘Forget me not!’ The man does not hear the soft echo, and 
thinks the lady means for him to take more of the glittering 
gold; but feeling sure that he has done his duty in that re- 
spect, he passes out and the mountain closes with a thunder- 
crash. The plant is 


‘The blue flower, which—Brahmins say— 
Blooms nowhere but in Paradise.’ 


Thus originated the name of the ‘ Forget me not.’ In the 
story of ‘Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves,’ it is the word 
‘Sesame’ which causes the rock to open, and forgetfulness of 
it causes the death of those within. It is singular that ‘Sesame’ 
is the name of an Eastern plant, ‘Sesamum orientale,’ so that, 
in the original form of the Persian story, the flower may have 
been used to obtain access to the mountain caves. Baring- 
Gould tells of the saxifraga, a rock-breaking plant known to 
the ancients, ‘ whose tender rootlets penetrate and dissolve the 
hardest stones.’ 

In a Zulu story, called ‘ The Rock of Two Holes,’ the same 
word ‘Sesamum’ is used to open a passage. In Bleek’s Hot- 
tentot tables, the women, when pursued by an elephant, ad- 
dress the rock in these words, ‘Stone of my ancestors! divide 
for us.’ The rock divides and they pass through. Again, 
in Longfellow’s Hiawatha, the Manito of the mountain 

‘ Opened wide his rocky doorways, 
Giving Pan-Puk-Keewis shelter, 
when he was pursued by Hiawatha; and although that worthy 
‘Cried in tones of thunder, 
Open! I am Hiawatha!’ 


he found the doorways closed against him. 
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Many heathen beliefs, observances, and superstitions stil] 
exist in countries which have been under Christian influence 
for centuries. The customs of the Lupercalia passed into those 
of St. Valentine. The Scandinavian Yule, coinciding with the 
feast of Christmas, the old Yule merry makings continued to 
be observed without blame from the priesthood. The early 
Christians, like the pagans, made supernatural beings the 
cause of all the phenomena of nature, angels and demons 
alternately holding sway. From struggles between them arose 
storms, whirlwinds, plagues, and earthquakes. St. Clement, of 
Alexandria, held this idea, and it was perpetuated throughout 
the Middle Ages. Storms were exorcised by using the sign 
of the cross, or ringing the church bells. ‘ I omit other things 
that might make us weep,’ says St. Chrysostom. ‘ Your augu- 
ries, your omens, your superstitious observances, your casting 
of nativities, your signs, your amulets, your divinations, your 
magical arts, these are crying sins—enough to provoke the an- 
ger of God. You may see a man washing himself from the 
pollution of a dead body, but from dead works, never. 

The custom of opening the door at the time of death is wide- 
spread. At the smuggler’s death in the Kaim of Durncleugh, 
Meg Merrillies unbars the door and lifts the latch, saying, 

‘ Open lock, end strife, 

Come death, and pass life.’ 
Along the east coast of England, from Northumberland to 
Kent, deaths are thought to occur with the falling of the tide. 
We all remember Mr. Peggotty’s explanation to David Cop- 
perfield, by poor Barkis’ bedside. ‘ People can’t die along the 
coast, except when the tide’s pretty nigh out. They can’t be 
born, unless it’s pretty nigh in—not properly born till flood. 
He’s a going out with the tide. It’s ebb at half arter three, 
slack water half an hour. If he lives till it turns, he’l] hold 
his own till past the flood, and go out with the next tide.’ 
And after long watching, ‘it being low water, he went out 
with the tide.’ Mr. Henderson tells us that he has seen, in a 
parish register of Heslidon, near Hartlebrook, the state of the 
tide named with the time of the death: ‘The XIth daye of 
Maye, 1595, at VI of ye clocke, in the morning, being full 
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water, Mr. Henrye Mitford, of Hoolam, died at Newcastel, and 
was buried the XVI daie, being Sondaie, at evening prayer: 
the hired preacher maid ye sermon.’ ‘The "XVII daie of 
Maie, at XII of ye clocke, at noon, being lowe water, Mrs. 
Barbara Mitford died, and was buried the X VIII daie of 
Maie, at XI of ye clocke. Mr. Holsworth maid ye sermon.’ 
Sir John Falstaff is recorded to have ‘ parted even just twelve 
and one, e’en at the turning of the tide.’ The Yorkshire peas- 
antry are said to be very obtuse on the subject of death. Some 
instances are given of persons having had their coffins made 
some years before their death, they, in the meantime, using 
them as receptacles for bread and cheese. Mr. Henderson 
tells of an old man who, having a decidedly long Roman nose, 
and wishing to provide comfortably for it after death, caused 
a corresponding cavity to be made in his coffin-lid, for fear 
that the projecting member might be inconvenienced. An old 
Yorkshire woman, we are told, ordered two holes to be made 
in the lid of her coffin, that when the devil came in at one 
hole, to catch her, she might slip out at the other! 

An English poet has bemoaned the departure of fairies and 
witches from our midst: 


s 
‘The Cornish drolls are dead, each one; 


The fairies from their haunts have gone; 
There’s scarce a witch in all the land, 
The world has grown so learn’d and grand.’ 


But when we investigate the subject we find them still linger- 
ing among us, and exercising their magical, fantastic sway as 
they used todo. To begin at the beginning, there is a super- 
stition still current in England, that fairies, good or bad, pre- 
side over certain days of the week, and that the fortunes of a 
child may be known by the day on which his birth may have 
fallen. 


‘Monday’s child is fair of face ; 
Tuesday’s child is full of grace; 
Wednesday’s child is full of woe; 
And Thursday’s child has far to go; 

Friday’s child is loving and giving ; 

And Saturday’s child works hard for its living ; 

But the child that is born on the Sabbath day, 

Is blithe and bonny, good and gay.’ 
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In Yorkshire, Sunday children are thought secure from the 
malice of evil spirits. In Germany, too, they are considered 
privileged beings; but of this we are not so sure when we read 
the following story from Thorpe’s Mythology: ‘In Fyen there 
was a woman who, having been born on Sunday, had the fac. 
ulty of seeing much that was hidden from others. But, because 
of this property, she could not pass by the church at night 
without seeing a hearse or a spectre; thus the gift became a 
burden to her. She sought the advice of a man skilled in such 
matters, who directed her, whenever she saw a spectre, to say, 
“Go to heaven;” but when she met a hearse, to call out, 
“ Hang on.” Happening, some time after, to meet a hearse, 
she, through forgetfulness, cried out, “Go to heaven,” and ° 
straightway the hearse rose in the air and vanished. After. 
ward, meeting a spectre, she said to it, “ Hang on,” when it 
clung round her neck, hung on her back, and drove her down 
into the earth before it. For three days her shrieks were 
heard before the spectre would put an end to her wretched 
life.’ 

Mr. Harland tells us, that in Lancashire most grandmothers 
exclaim, ‘God bless you,’ when they hear a child sneeze. 
The importance of this event may be seen from the following 
lines : 


‘ Sneeze on a Monday, you sneeze for danger ; 
Sneeze on a Tuesday, you kiss a stranger ; 
Sneeze on a Wednesday, you sneeze for a letter; 
Sneeze on a Thursday, for something better ; 
Sneeze on a Friday, you sneeze for sorrow; 
Sneeze on a Saturday, your sweetheart to-morrow ; 
Sneeze on a Sunday, your safety seek, 
The devil will have you the whole of the week!’ 


The practice of blessing children when they sneeze comes from 
early pagan days. A young student, lately at school at the 
Duchy of Wurtemburg, was much surprised to find that when 
one of the professors indulged in a fit of sneezing, it was re- 
sponded to by acry, from all the pupils, of ‘Gesundheit,’ or 
‘Good health,’ an attention which the learned man seemed 
to expect. We are told that the ancient Greeks, in observing 
the custom, claimed to follow the example of Prometheus, 
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who stole celestial fire to animate the lovely statue he had 
made; and when the heat permeated its frame the figure 
sneezed, and the delighted Prometheus invoked a blessing on 
it. In the account of the raising of the Shunamite’s son, by 
Elijah, we are told that the lad sneezed three times. St. 
Chrysostom names sneezing among other things of which 
people make a sign; and St. Eligius warns his flock against 
the superstition. 

St. Paul cautions the Galatians against giving superstitious 
reverence to ‘days, months, times, and years.’ The ancients 
regarded some days as peculiarly lucky, and these were marked 
with a white stone, whilst the unlucky ones were noted with 
a black stone, to show that they were set apart for misfortune, 
or mourning. The Irish pay especial attention to lucky or 
unlucky days and numbers. 

‘ And ’tis plased that I am, and why not, to be sure, 
For ’tis all for good luck, says bold Rory O’More.’ 

Empty pockets, or an empty larder, on New Year’s Eve por- 
tend a year of poverty. The poet Burns mentions this super- 
stition in an epistle to Colonel de Payster, from whom he bor- 
rowed a small sum at this season, 


‘To make the old year go out groaning, 
And keep the New Year from coming in moaning.’ 


The observance of throwing a slipper after a bride, to give 
her ‘ good luck,’ on leaving her father’s house, is mentioned by 
a writer in Votes and Queries. He supposed that it is rather a 
symbol of renunciation of all right in the bride by the father or 
guardian, and transferring it to the husband. He quotes Psalms, 
ix. 8, ‘Over Edom have I cast out my shoe,’ as meaning ‘1 
have wholly cast it off;’ and refers, as a further illustration of 
the same idea, to Ruth, iv. 7,8. Ruth’s kinsman refusing to 
marry her, therefore, ‘as it was a custom in Israel concerning 
redeeming, and concerning changing, that a man plucked off 
his shoe, and delivered it to his neighbor,’ the kinsman ‘ plucked 
off his shoe’ as a public renunciation of Ruth. In Sweden 
there is a custom for a bride to let a slipper drop off, or to drop 
a hankerchief, in the hope that the bridegroom will pick it up. 
Should he do so he will be obliged to submit to her during 
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his married life. Indeed, most of the Swedish bridal folk-lore 
points to a desire for mastery on the part of the woman. 

A spider descending from a roof is sure token that you will 
soon have a legacy from a friend. Fuller, in his Worthies, 
refers to this belief: ‘ When a spider is found upon our clothes, 
we used to say, some money is coming toward us. The moral 
is this: Those who imitate the industry of that contemptible 
creature, may, by God’s blessing, weave themselves into wealth, 
and procure themselves a plentiful estate.’ 

Crickets in houses indicate good fortune, but should they 
forsake the hearth it is a sure sign of coming evil. We find 
that in Lancashire the following charm is still used for the 
toothache : 

‘ Peter sat weeping on a marble stone, 

Jesus came near and said: “ What aileth thee, O Peter?” 

He answered and said: “My Lord and my God!” 

“ He that can say this and believe it, for my sake, 

Shall never more have the toothache.”’ 
Mr. Axon tells us that the ‘ wise men’ of the country still sell 
the following charm for continued toothache, but it must be 
worn inside the vest, or stays, and over the left breast: 

‘As Sant Peter sat at the geats of Jerusalem, our blessed 
Lord and Sevour Jesus Christ passed by, and sead: ‘ What 
eleth thee?” He sead, “ Lord, my teeth ecketh.” He sead, 
“ Arise and follow mee, and thy teeth shall never eake eney 
moor.” Fiat + Fiat + Fiat +’ ; 

Belief in the Merrow maiden and Merrow man, must have 
come to us from remote paganism. It is a sort of fantastic 
sea-nymph, partaking of a semi-human form. The maidens 
are represented as exquisitely beautiful. They are often seen 
combing their long hair, and have become themes for romance 
and poetry. De la Motte Tonqué has immortalized them in 
his exquisite picture of Undine; and in Moore’s Irish Melo- 
dies we have the fanciful conceit of one of these maidens be- 
ing transformed into the national instrument. 


‘Tis believed that this harp, which I now wake for thee, 
Was a syren of old, who lived under the sea; 
And who often at eve through the bright waters rov'd, 
To meet, on the green shore, a youth whom she loved.’ 
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Misfortune generally followed the steps of these mysterious in- 
habitants of the sea. Thas we find that earth, water, and air 
are teeming with spirits, who are ever bestowing upon man- 
kind either a ban or a blessing. 

Birds have always supplied auguries. When rooks desert 
a rookery, it foretells the downfall of the family on whose 
property it is. The raven, crow, and magpie are thought 
‘uncanny.’ A north country servant thus accounted for the 
unluckiness of the magpie to her master, the Rev. H. Humble. 
‘It was,’ the girl said, ‘the only bird which did not go in the 
ark with Noah; it liked better to sit outside, jabbering over 
a drowned world.’ Auguries were drawn from the flight of 
birds, from the days when Themistocles was assured of victory 
at Artemesium by the crowing of a cock. The Greeks made 
a science of it, and called it Ornithomancy. The Wilkie MS. 
informs us that when rooks haunt a town or village a pesti- 
lence is sure to follow, and if they feed in the streets a storm 
is brooding near. Boys in Cornwall, England, always respect 
the nests of the robin and wren. They say, 


‘Who hunts the robin, or the wren, 
Will never prosper, sea or land.’ 


It is not surprising that the ancients attached a superstitious 
reverence to the swan. The purity of its feathers, and the 
melody of its song, have invested it with a peculiar charm, 
and given it a home in the heart of the poet. The Indians, 
looking into the sky, and seeing the white, fleecy clouds sail- 
ing through the heavens, associate them with these birds float- 
ing gracefully on the bosom of the lake. The Aryans thought 
that the cloud-flakes were,divine beings. Swan maidens, we 
are told, are the houris of the Vedic heaven, and open their 
arms to receive the souls of heroes. Mr. Baring-Gould thinks 
that ‘the proper iconography of the angel-hosts is indebted to 
the heathen myth for its most striking features. Our delinea- 
tions of angels in flowing white robes, with large pinions, are 
derived from the later Greek and Roman representations of 
victory; but, were not these figures—half bird and half wo- 
man—derived from the Asparas of the Vedas, who were but 
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fleecy clouds, supposed, in the ages of man’s simplicity, to be 
celestial swans ?’ 

At every step into the dim past we find ourselves startled 
by striking and pleasing resemblances. How much alike we 
all are! What sympathy do we not feel to find that, in those 
far-off lands, centuries ago, heathen men and women had home 
circles like ours; the love they felt for one another was ag 
true; their hearts were as gentle and kindly; their thoughts 
were as our thoughts, and their faith, in many points, the same. ° 
We often talk of this ‘ wondrous age of progress,’ little think- 
ing of the vast mines of wealth in the past still undeveloped. 
Mr. Ruskin somewhere gives a curious type of our age ina 
description of a work of one of our great painters. ‘It is a 
drawing of Kirkby Lonsdale churchyard, and its brook, and 
valley, and hills, and folded morning sky beyond. And, un- 
mindful alike of these, and of the dead who have left these for 
other valleys and other skies, a group of school boys have 
piled their little books upon a grave, to strike them off with 
stones. So do we play with the words of the dead that would 
teach us, and strike them far from us with our bitter, reckless 
will, little thinking that those leaves which the wind scatters had 
been piled, not only upon a gravestone, but upon the seal of an 
enchanted vault—nay, the gate of a great city of sleeping 
kings, who would awake for us, and walk with us, if we but 
knew how to call them by their names.’ 





Art IX. The Second Adam and the New Birth; or, the Doc- 
trine of Baptism as contained in Holy Scripture. By 
Rev. H. F. Sadler, M. A., Vicar of Bridgwater. Baltimore: 
Joseph Robinson. 1562.1 


3. ‘Jesus answered and said unto him: Verily, verily, I 
say unto thee, except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God. 


1 The following paper is from the pen of a layman, who has both the dis- 
position and the capacity to think for himself, and is, in more respects than 
one, an admirable production. It will, no doubt, excite discussion; it cer- 
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4. ‘Nicodemus saith unto him, How can a man be born 
when he is old? Can he enter the second time into his 
mother’s womb and be born ? ; 

5. ‘Jesus answered, Verily I say unto thee, Except a man 
be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.’ (John iii. 3, 4, 5.) 

The Greek word dywéev in the third and seventh verses of 
this chapter, should have been translated from above instead 
of again. In other passages of the same gospel, where it oc- 
curs, it is twice translated fom above, but never again. Itis 
used three times in the epistle of James, and always rendered 
from above. Elsewhere in John, ‘ again’ is to be found forty- 
seven times where the original is zddcv, but never dywiev. 
The reply of Nicodemus was doubtless so construed by the 
translators as, in their estimation, to have required this extra- 
ordinary departure from the usual meaning of the word in 
question ; but even if their construction of what he said was 
right, is it safe to be controlled thus in the translation of the 
Saviour’s declaration, upon the idea that the man addressed 
by our Lord had used appropriate language in his answer, 


tainly ought to do so. The passage with which he deals is an obscure one 
to most minds, and is made so, as we believe, by the darkening influence of 
superstition. We had intended to append notes to various parts of the 
article, but, upon reflection, we have concluded not to interrupt the course 
of the writer’s argument by any additions of our own. On one point we 
are clear, and that is, that the 5th verse of John iii. does not refer to baptism. 
But to give all our reasons for this opinion would require a separate and in- 
dependent essay. Calvin, as most Biblical students are aware, was the first 
commentator who denied that the verse in question refers to baptism. His 
opinion has been lightly set aside by others, but no one has ever answered 
his arguments or refuted his exegesis. They are, in our humble opinion, 
unanswerable, and admit, moreover, of being fortified by other arguments 
as unanswerable as themselves. But while we agree with Calvin, as well as 
the writer before us, in the denial that John iii. 5 refers to baptism, we are 
not prepared to say that we exactly and fully agree with either of them in 
regard to the positive side of their interpretation or opinion. ‘The authority 
of fifteen centuries’ seems to have been the great argument with those who 
have dissented from the denial of Calvin. But, unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, that authority, so venerable, awful, and imposing in appearance at 
first view, has only to be carefully weighed in order to be reduced to the 
light dust of the balance, deposited by the superstition natural to the human 
mind, and darkened by its shadow. 
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when he confessedly did not understand the meaning of that 
declaration, and was reproved by the Savior for his ignorance, 
Nicodemus having been told by Christ that Ae and every one 
must be born from above in order to see the kingdom of God, 
and professing to know of no other way in which a man, 
when he is old, could be born, than to enter a second time 
into his mother’s womb, might have replied just as he did 
with the view of showing that the Saviour was requiring an 
impossibility, unless his language admitted of explanation. 
The woman of Samaria, at the well, was told by Jesus that if 
she had asked of him, ‘Give me to drink,’ he would have 
given her ‘living water.’ She replied, Sir, thou hast nothing 
to draw with, and the well is deep.’ The translators in this 
case could, with equal propriety, on account of the inappro- 
priate reply of the woman, have given to the Greek word Ca», 
instead of its usual definition, /éving, some other and extraordi- 
nary meaning. 

“The correct reading of the third verse, therefore, being: 
‘Except a man be born from above he cannot see the kingdom 
of God,’ it follows that whatever the causes are which generate 
the spiritual offspring of the new birth, they must come from 
above, or be of a heavenly character, as distinguished from 
such as are from below, or are of an earthly nature. When, 
therefore, in the fifth verse, Christ further explained by say- 


_ ing: ‘ Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit he can- 


not enter into the kingdom of God,’ he could not have in- 
tended to use the word water in its literal sense, for such a 
cause of birth would not have been from heaven, but from the 
earth; not from above, but from below. It must have been, 
therefore, used merely as a metaphor, or as the symbol of some 
agent, which, like its co-agent, the Spirit, was from above, and 
not of an earthly nature. Now, in all human experience con- 
nected with the Christian religion, there are, so far as our 
knowledge extends, two, and only two, necessary agents em- 
ployed in the new birth, or regeneration of man—one is the 
Word of God, and the other is the Spirit of God. Such is the 
testimony of the Bible itself. Both are sent expressly for this 
purpose from above. They are both heavenly, and not earthly, 
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agents. As the verse in question literally, and in unmistak- 
able language, declares the Spirit of God to be one of the in- 
strumentalities employed in effecting the new birth, it will be 
only necessary to sustain that part of the above proposition 
which asserts that the Word of God is the only other instru- 
mentality used to effect the same purpose. That the Scrip- 
tures teach this will be evident from the following quotations: 
Paul says, ‘ For in Jesus Christ I have begotten you through 
the Gospel.’ (1 Cor. iv. 15.) In John Christ says, ‘ Verily, I 
say unto you, the hour is coming, and now is, when the dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear 
shall live.’ (John v. 21 & 25.) This declaration has been 
very properly construed to refer to the regeneration of the 
spiritually dead. The voice of the Son of God is synonymous 
with his word. He says, therefore, the dead, not the living, 
shall hear that word, and then they ‘shall live’; a clear de- 
claration that. the word, when heard by the spiritually dead, 
causes spiritual life—that is, in those who, being dead, hear, 
and then understand or believe. Hearing thus comes first, and 
afterward understanding, or belief, with life. Others hear, but, 
in the language of Scripture, do not understand, and, therefore, 
do not live. (Mark iv. 12.) This makes hearing the word 
necessary before faith, and faith is ever essential to life. In 
John, Christ said to his Apostles, ‘ Now ye are clean, throngh 
the word which I have spoken unto you.’ (John xv. 3.) Un- 
doubtedly the cleansing here alluded to was that which had 
been effected in the regeneration of his Apostles, not to their 
sanctification which was to follow; for to that he had just 
referred in the previous verse, in which he let them know he 
would purge them as branches of which he was the vine, to 
make them bring forth more fruit. It is as if he had said, I 
intend to purify you, or sanctify you, by trials and afflictions 
which await you in the future. I do not mean by this purifi- 
cation, which is yet to take place, that you are not clean, for 
you are already now ‘clean through the word which I have 
spoken unto you.’ In the epistle of James it is said: ‘Of his 
own will begat he us of the word of truth.’ (James i. 18.) 
Here the Greek word translated begat is the same translated 
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bringeth forth where it is said in the same epistle, ‘Sin, when 
it is finished, bringeth forth death.’ (James i. 15.) If there 
is a word in the Greek language which means generate, and 
nothing else, it is dzoxvee—the one used in this connection, 
According to this passage, therefore, no more certainly is 
death brought forth, or begotten by sin, than life comes to the 
sinner by the word of God. Peter says: ‘ Being born again, 
not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of 
God.’ (1 Peter i. 23.) Paul says: ‘It (the Gospel) is the 
power of God unto salvation.’ (Romansi. 16.) Peter said 
to the Savior: ‘Thou hast the words of eternal life.’ (John 
vi. 68.) What can such an expression possibly mean but that 
his words impart or bestow eternal life? Isaiah says: ‘ Hear 
and your soul shall live.’ (Isaiah ]v.3.) ‘ Hear ye deaf, and 
look ye blind, that ye may see.’ (Isaiah xlii. 18.) So, al- 
though dead, the sinner has but to listen or look to Christ and 
he shall live; but where else can the sinner listen to hear or 
look to see him, except in the word of God? ‘ This,’ says the 
Savior, ‘is life eternal, that they might know thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’ (John 
xvii. 3.) As, therefore, the knowledge of God and Jesus Christ 
is alone derived from the word of God, eternal life must come 
to all men who obtain it by or through that word. 

Again, the Savior said, ‘ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you.” Here 
is a condition declared to be as indispensable to spiritual life 
as being born of water and of the Spirit is declared to be in 
the verse under consideration. In both of the above proposi- 
tions the Savior avowedly proclaims, that there can be no sal- 
vation to any man who, according to one declaration, is not 
born of water and of the Spirit, and, according to the other, 
does not eat the flesh and drink the blood of the Son of Man. 
These severely restrictive words, addressed by our Lord to 
fallen man, to let him know what was absolutely necessary to 
his salvation, admit of no contraction or subtraction whatever. 
All that is included in their meaning must be complied with in 
every case of man’s salvation, or otherwise their truth is not 
maintained. If, in one of these solemn declarations of our Lord, 
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he referred to, or intended to include, the bread and wine of 
the Sacrament, and, in the other, water baptism, the conclusion 
is inevitable, that, although something more may be meant, yet 
except a man eats the material bread and drinks the material 
wine of the one sacrament, and has the element of water applied 
to his body in the other, there is no life in him, and he cannot 
enter the kingdom of God. But, in regard to neither of these 
declarations of the Savior, can it be proved that reference is 
made to the Lord’s Supper or to baptism? Flesh and blood is 
a form of speech which signifies, or may be defined to be, man 
in his natural personality. It is an expression frequently used 
in the New Testament. Christ said to Peter: ‘Flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee.’ Paul said: ‘I con- 
fessed not with flesh and blood;’ and in Hebrews, ‘ foras- 
much as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also 
himself took part of the same.’ The Greek word for flesh is 
sarz, and, in the above cases, the first definition by Robinson, 
in his Greek Lexicon, is applicable to the flesh of a living man 
or animal, in distinction from that of a dead one, which is 
‘kreas.’ In all the passages of Scripture referring to the 
Lord’s Supper—namely, those in the twenty-sixth, fourteenth, 
and twenty-second chapters of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, re- 
spectively, and in the tenth of first Corinthians—the word jlesh 
is never used, but the ‘ body of Christ.” The Greek is never 
sarz, but always soma, the general definition of which is either 
a living or dead body. In Homer it always signifies a dead 
body. In these passages of the Bible the word soma means 
the dead body of Christ. It is his broken body and shed blood 
of which the bread and wine of the Supper are the symbols. 
But the sarx kat haima of the verse in sixth John is the Son 
of God in his living, physical personality, or humanity mani- 
fest in the flesh and blood of Jesus Christ; and in this form 
and no other he is presented in the Bible as the object of all 
saving faith. ‘He that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh is not of God.’ To believe on him thus is, in 
a spiritual sense, to eat and drink the flesh and. blood of the 
Son of Man. It is that faith which, by the grace and gift of 
God, is made the means, and source, and cause of all spiritual 
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life in the soul of man; the same faith which cometh by hear. 
ing, as hearing comes by the word of God. 

‘ Our fathers,’ says St. Paul, ‘did all eat the same spiritual 
’ meat, and did drink the same spiritual drink; for they drank 
of that spiritual Rock that followed them, and that Rock wag 
Christ.’ (1 Cor. x. 3, 4.)’ This is said, not of the unrighte. 
ous, but of the righteous, among the Jews, and may be thus 
expressed: Our fathers who eat and drank spiritual meat and 
drink, ‘all eat the same spiritual meat, and did all drink the 
same spiritual drink,’ ete. The meaning is, as the manna and 
the rock afforded meat and drink to the hungry and thirsty 
Israelites, which was the source to them of physical life, so 
Christ was to those of them who had faith in him, their spiritual 
Manna and Rock, from which they received all spiritual life. 
In the same sense exactly he is a spiritual vine, of which his 
disciples are the branches, from which they are nourished, and 
in which abiding they alone can live. Paul used as a figure 
the manna and the rock, as Christ did the vine, to show that 
he was the source of all spiritual life, the material substance 
in the former case having no more to do in producing a spirit- 
ual effect than the vine had in the latter. But to eat of that 
spiritual manna, and drink of that spiritual rock, which was 
Christ, was to eat and drink of the flesh and blood of the Son 
of Man. It could just as truly have been said to the Jews of 
the days of Moses as to us, ‘ Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom of God, 
and ‘ Except ye eat of the flesh of the Son of Man and drink 
his blood ye have no life in you.’ But if baptism and the 
Eucharist, in any sense whatever, are embraced within these 
stringent terms of salvation, then, indeed, the way to heaven 
has been changed. But the Scriptures teach us no such change 
in the divine economy. Christ said, ‘Abraham rejoiceth to 
see my day, and he sawit, and was glad.’ (John viii. 56.) 
He heard the ‘ word of life’ in that voice of God so familiar 
to his ear, and through divine grace, believing it, he was born 
of the Word and of the Spirit. He heard that blessed Word of 
promise, ‘In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed.’ (Gen. xxii. 18.) Believing this, that in the flesh 
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and blood of his own offspring the Savior of the world would 
come, the soul of the old patriarch did as truly eat and drink 
of that flesh and blood as did ever the Apostles, who called 
themselves the children of his faith. Thus it appears that, 
under the old as well as the new dispensation, man could ob- 
tain spiritual life alone through faith in Jesus Christ, founded 
on the revealed Word of God. Could he, then, be said to have 
been born of the water and of the Spirit unless the water 
means the Word? Surely not; but then, as in all subsequent 
time, man has been regenerated alone by the Word and the 
Spirit. The fact that a man is spoken of in the Scriptures as 
being born of the Spirit, without the codperation of the Word 
being mentioned, does not any more prove that he is not also 
born of the Word, than the fact of its being reiterated so often 
that he is born of the Word, without the mention of the 
Spirit, proves that he cannot be born of the Spirit also; but 
the two statements only show that he is born of both. The 
same works which, in particular texts, are without allusion to 
any other agency, said to be done by one of the persons of the 
Trinity, are elsewhere in the Bible attributed to each of the 
other two, the inevitable conclusion from which is, that all 
these works are done by the concurrent action of the three. 
So the Word, being the will of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, embodied and revealed in human language, is 
said in particular passages, without reference to any other 
agency, to do the same works which elsewhere in Scripture 
are attributed to each of the persons of the Godhead. ‘ By 
the word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all the host 
of them by the breath of his mouth ;’ and elsewhere it is said 
they were made by each of the persons of the Trinity. The 
conclusion in such cases is equally irresistible, that the works 
alluded to are the result of the combined action of each and 
all of these divine causes. Leaving out of view, therefore, the 
verse from John now under consideration, the proposition, it 
is believed, has been established by reference to other parts of 
the Bible, that ‘ Except a man be born of the Word and of the 
Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom of God ;’ and also the 
proposition, Except a man have faith in Jesus Christ he can 
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have no life in him. These being true, and the construction 
being approved which has been given to the third verse of the 
third chapter of John, the conclusion is almost forced upon us, 
that water in the fifth verse is used metaphorically for the 
Word of God. That conclusion will surely be irresistible if 
it can be shown that in different parts of the Bible water ig 
used as a symbol or type of the Word. 


The cravings of the human mind for knowledge have, in 
the language of all ages and of all countries, ever been repre 
sented in its figures of speech as a thirst, and, in correspon- 
dence with it, the sources, or supplies, or repositories of knowl- 
edge have been described as springs, or fountains, or wells of 
water. So in relation to the counterpart, or antetype, in the 
spiritual world, the pen of Holy Writ represents that insatiable 
desire of the human soul after some Divine Being to worship 
and adore as a thirst, and the Gospel of Jesus Christ as the 
grand and all-sufficient source of the knowledge of just such a 
God as he needs, with ail its boundless blessings, as a well ot 
water springing up into everlasting life, as a fountain of living 
waters from which rivers of the water of life and streams for- 
ever flow, and to which every thirsty soul is invited to come 
and drink freely; of which if a man drink he shall never 
thirst. One of the grandest scenes opened to our view in the 
visions of divine prophecy, is that in the forty-seventh chapter 
of Ezekiel, in which the word of God, in its origin and in- 
crease among the nations of the earth, is described under the 
symbolical figure of water springing from beneath the thres- 
hold of the house or temple of God, which at first is only ankle 
deep, then knee deep, then up to the loins, and at last swell- 
ing to the dimensions of a river of waters ‘to swim in.’ ‘ At 
the bank of this river were very many trees on the ‘one side 
and on the other,’ and it is said that ‘everything shall live 
whither the river cometh ;’ that ‘ on this side and on that side 
shall grow all trees for meat, whose leaf shall not fade, neither 
shall the fruit thereof be consumed ; it shall bring forth new 
fruit according to his months, because their waters issued out 
of the sanctuary, and the fruit thereof shall be for meat, and 
the leaf thereof for medicine.’ Scott, in his Commentary, says: 
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‘These waters, no doubt, were an emblem of the Gospel 
reached, with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven to ren- 
der it effectual, and conveying with it all spiritual blessings 
to the souls of believers and to the nations of the earth.’ 
Many expositors interpret the verse relating to the trees as 
referring to believers who are trees of righteousness planted 
on the banks of this river in great abundance. ‘ But,’ says 
Scott, ‘we should chiefly mark the blessed effects which the 
Word and the Spirit of God are everywhere represented as 
producing on the souls of men. Into whatever place or heart 
of man these healing waters flow, they communicate divine 
life and holiness.’ Isaiah, in the fifty-fifth chapter, says: ‘ Ho, . 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, . . . for as the 
rain cometh down and the snow from heaven, and returneth 
not thither, but watereth the earth and maketh it to bring 
forth, that it may give seed to the sower and bread to the 
eater, so shall my Word be which goeth forth out of my mouth; 
it shal] not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and prosper in the thing whereto I sent it. 
For ye shall go out with joy and be led forth with peace. . . . 
Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree, and instead of 
the brier shall come up the myrtle-tree.’ Thus does Isaiah 
carry out the same figure with that in the passage cited from 
Ezekiel, only he expressly declares the water to be figurative 
of the Word of God, which as it flows on through the different 
parts of the earth, along the banks of its water-courses shall 
spring up ‘these trees of righteousness’ which he designates 
as the fir and the myrtle trees, supplanting the thorn and the 
brier. Isaiah says further,‘ When the poor and needy seek 
water and there is none, and their tongue faileth for thirst, I 
the Lord will hear them; I the God of Israel will not forsake 
them ; I will open rivers in high places and fountains in the 
midst of the valleys. I will make the wilderness a pool of 
water and dry land springs of water. I will plant in the wil- 
derness the cedar, the shittah tree, and the myrtle and the oil 
tree. I will set in the desert the fir-tree, the pine, and the 
box-tree together, that they may see and know and consider 
and understand that the hand of the Lord hath done this, and 
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the Holy One of Israel hath created it.’ Here undoubtedly 
is the same figure of the Gospel, or the Word of God, repre- 
sented under the symbol of water, whereby the earth is made 
to produce those trees of righteousness described as the choice 
trees of the forest. The same figure is used by Jeremiah in 
that beautiful passage in which he says: ‘ Blessed is the man 
that trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is. For 
he shall be as a tree planted by the waters, and that spreadeth 
out her roots by the river, and shall not see when heat cometh, 
but her leaf shall be green, and shall not be careful in the 
year of drought, neither shall cease from yielding fruit.’ So 


. Zechariah adopts the same figure when he says: ‘ And it shall 


be in that day that living waters shall go out from Jerusalem.’ 
Undoubtedly this is the same prophecy with that uttered by 
Isaiah, when he says: ‘ Out of Zion shall go forth the law and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem’ (Isaiah ii. 3); or with 
that in Micah in which he says: ‘The law shall go forth of 
Zion and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem’ (Micah iv. 2); 
or with that alluded to by Christ, after his resurrection, when 
he said: ‘ Thus it is written,. . . that repentance and remis- 
sion of sin should be preached in his name among all nations 
beginning at Jerusalem.’ This is the grandest event on earth 
in the history of the Word of God—its proclamation to the 
whole world at Jerusalem, as a Gospel of glad tidings to be 
preached and published through all nations and countries to 
every creature. What, then, can those ‘living waters’ mean 
but ‘ words of eternal life’ and of salvation. Isaiah says fur- 
ther: ‘In the wilderness shall waters break out and streams 
in the desert. For I will pour water upon him that is thirsty 
and floods upon the dry ground: I will pour my spirit upon 
the seed and my blessing upon thine offspring, and they shall 
spring as among the grass, as willows by the water course.’ 
Who can fail to see, in this passage, that there are two distinct 
promises made: the first of the Gospel or Word, under the 
symbol of water, and the other of the Spirit? Of a like char 
acter is that passage in Ezekiel, in which it is said, ‘ Then will 
I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean; and 
a new heart will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within 
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you.’ In this we see again the promise of the words of the 
Gospel scattered abroad under the symbol of clean water, im- 
mediately following which comes the other ™ promise: ‘And I 
will put my Spirié within yon, and cause you walk in my 
statutes.’ Jeremiah says: ‘ They have forsaken me, the foun- 
tain of living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water’; in the same chapter exclaim- 
ing, ‘O generation, see ye the word of the Lord. Have I been 
a wilderness unto Israel?’ Isaiah, in a passage above quoted, 
had prophesied, referring to the apostolic period and subse- 
quent ages, when the Word would be published to the whoie 
Gentile world. ‘In the wilderness shall waters break out,’ 
etc., etc. Here, in the passage from Jeremiah, just quoted, it 
will be observed the Lord points to the fact that he had not 
been a wilderness unto Israel, because his Word had been 
given to them. 

Turning to the New Testament, we find its symbolic lan- 
guage on this subject marvellously to correspond with that of 
the Old Testament. Hear what it says: ‘I will give unto 
him that is athirst of the fountain of the water of life 
freely.” ‘ Let him that is athirst come.’ ‘ And he shewed me 
a pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out 
of the throne of God and of the Lamb.’ ‘ And on either side 
of the river was there the tree of life, which bare twelve man- 
ner of fruits, and yield her fruit every month: and the leaves of 
the tree were for the heaking of the nations.’ ‘ And the Spirit 
and the bride say come, and let him that heareth say come, 
and let him that is athirst come, and whosoever wil! let him 
take the water of Life freely. For I testify unto every man 
that heareth the words of the prophecy of this book. If any 
man shall add unto these things, God shall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book: and if any man shall 
take away from the words of the book of this prophecy, God 
shall take away his part out of the book of life.’ Can any one, 
in comparing these passages trom Revelation with those quoted 
from the Old Testament, fail to see that they are not only 
similar, but almost identical in meaning, and in the figures of 
speech used to express all which they signify. Here in Reve- 
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lation, as in Ezekiel, is the same life-giving river flowing as 
_the grand emblem of the Gospel or Word of God, on either 
side of which is to be found the tree of life, yielding her fruit 
every month, whose leaves are for the healing of the nations, 
the numbers and particular characters of which are not distip- 
guished from each other as in Ezekiel, but are classified under 
the generic term as the ‘ tree of life,’ planted along on both 
sides of the river described in Ezekiel as bringing forth new 
fruit according to his months for meat, and bearing leaves 
which shall not fade, and shall be for medicine. In Revela. 
tion it is a tree yielding her fruit every month, and the leaves 
of which are for the healing of the nations. In both cases the 
tree described yields fruit monthly, and leaves for healing pur- 
poses. So that the vision in the two books may be considered 
as relating to the same objects. Let it be observed, that im- 
mediately after the invitation, ‘ Whosoever will let him take the 
water of life freely,’ comes the passage, ‘ For (in the Sinaitic 
MSS. or is used) I testify unto every man that heareth the 
words of the prophecy of this book. If any man shall add 
unto these things, God shall add unto him the plagues that 
are written in this book; and if any man shall take away from 
the words of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away 
his part out of the book of life.’ If the word ‘ for,’ or the word 
‘or, at the beginning of the latter verse, is to be allowed, and 
has any significance, it authorizes the construction of the two 
passages to be, that the ‘ water of life” is intended to be synony- 
mous with ‘the words of the prophecy of this book,’ or the 
-Word of God. In other terms, every man must be permitted 
to partake of the Gospel or Word of God freely; that is, with- 
out stint or hindrance, either by detraction from it or addition 
to it. He cannot partake of it as it is in dtself, when it is 
mutilated or adulterated by sacrilegious hands. The com- 
mand, therefore, is to let every one who will, drink of the 
water of life freely; that is, without hindrance of any kind, 
especially from that of withholding it by. mutilation, or of en- 
cumbering it by additions. ‘ For’ whosoever does the one, or 
the other, shall suffer the penalties named. It will be observed, 
that all who will are invited to come and drink freely of this 
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water by the Spirit, and the bride, and by him that heareth. 
Now, what can be the invitation, which the Bride or Church 
is said to give to every one outside of her members, but to come 
and hear the Gospel preached and taught at her altars, and 
believe in its blessed promises? What invitation is that which 
is to be given ‘ by him that heareth,’ except it be to come and 
hear what he has heard? To what water of life can he bid 
those who have not heard come and drink freely, unless it be 
the ‘ word of life’? What is meant by the invitation of the 
Spirit to come? Surely not to come and to drink of him- 
self as the water, but to come and accept the words of salva- 
tion and eternal life, as offered in the Gospel to every creature. 
Jesus said to the woman of Samaria at the well, ‘If thou 
knewest the gift of God, and who it is that saith to thee, give 
me to drink, thou wouldest have asked of him, and he would 
have given thee living water.’ ‘ Whosoever drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again: but whosoever drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him, shall never thirst ; but the water that I 
_ shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life. The woman saith unto him, “Sir, give 
me that water, that I thirst not.”’ Now mark, just at this point 
of the conversation, what had been said and what immediately 
followed, and it will be seen, beyond all question, what he 
meant by the living water, for he then and there, before she 
left him, gave it to her. Observe the pledge he had already 
given to her, ‘If thou knewest the gift of God (which was, of 
course, the living water), and wio it is that saith to thee, give 
me to drink, thou wouldest have asked of him, and he would 
have given thee living water.’ Afterward the woman does 
ask him, ‘Sir, give me this water.’ He immediately does so, 
in accordance with his pledge. First convicting her of sin, 
penetrating by his divine word into the secrets of her heart, 
making her, in the language of the Scripture, ‘a hearer of the 
word,’ to see herself ‘like unto a man beholding his natural 
face in a glass, by telling her that she had had five husbands, 
and that whom she then had was not her husband. Under 
this flash of his divinity through his word, which is said to be 
‘quick and powerful and sharper than any two-edged sword,’ 
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‘and a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart, 
she confesses him to be one divinely inspired, and beging 
to speak inquiringly of the proper place for worship. He 
lets her know that ‘God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth;’ that he was 
Christ the Messiah. So she went off a converted woman, 
bearing her waterpot, and bade her countrymen come and see 
Jesus, who had told her all things she had ever done. Thus 
did the Savior, in compliance with her request and his prom- 
ise, give her that living water only made known to her through 
his divine word: that she was a sinner, how she could worship 
God acceptably, and who Christ the Messiah was. These were 
the words of salvation, this the word of life, embracing, in its 
fullness, the mightiest truths of the Gospel, and which was the 
living water of which he spake. Again, the Savior said: ‘ He 
that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water (but this spake he of the 
Spirit which they that believe on him should receive: for the 
Holy Ghost was not yet given, because that Jesus was not yet 
glorified.)’ (John vii. 38, 39.) Neither Liicke, nor Meyer, 
consider the Holy Ghost to be referred to, or represented, by 
the terms ‘living water.’ Meyer declares that John does not 
consider the Holy Ghost himself to be meant by the ‘ living 
water,’ but only says of the whole declaration, that Jesus 
meant it ot the Holy Ghost, leaving the Christian mind to 
conceive the Spirit as the agens or impelling power of the 
stream of living water. Undoubtedly such is the only reason- 
able construction. John merely intends to explain, that those 
believers to whom Jesus referred, and out of whom such water 
would flow, were those who after that time should receive the 
Holy Ghost with increased measure. He is not spoken of as 
going out of them, but as being received into them. Who can 
conceive of its being asserted in Scripture, that a man could 
become a fountain of the Holy Ghost, out of whom the Holy 
Ghost (who is God himself) should flow to bless the earth? 
We know not that, since the world began, there was ever a 
mortal who has so great a measure of the Holy Ghost that he 
could spare any portion of that divine gift for a fellow mortal. 
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The great difficulty has always been in his receiving a measure 
sufficiently large to supply his own wants. Only One has ever 
lived, in the form of man, of whom it can be said he bestowed 
upon others, by the breath of his mouth, the Spirit of God. 
Although Christ said, ‘As the Scripture hath said, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water,’ commentators agree 
that no such expression /zterally occurs in the Old Testament, 
nor does the passage indicate a literal quotation, but is justi- 
fied by proof that its substance is to be found in different parts 
of the Old Testament. Those only which afford such proof 
appear to us to be the following: ‘The words of a man’s 
mouth are as deep waters, and the well-spring of wisdom as a 
flowing brook.’ ‘ The mouth of the righteons man is a well of 
life.’ ‘The law of the wise is a fountain of life.’ Isaiah, speak- 
ing of the righteous man, says that he shall be ‘ like a spring of 
water whose waters fail not.’ The first of these Scriptures, leav- 
ing out what has been supplied by the translators, may be para- 
phrased thus: The words of a wise or righteous man are as 
deep waters, the well-spring of wisdom as a flowing brook ; the 
second thus: The mouth of a righteous man is as a well of the 
waters of life; and the third thus: The righteous man is like a 
spring from whence ever flows the waters of life. Taking the 
combined meaning of these three passages, is it going too far 
to say, that it was intended to be expressed in substance by 
the Savior as a quotation, when speaking certainly of no other 
than a righteous man, he said, ‘As the Scripture hath said, out 
of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.’ By living wa- 
ter, therefore, is meant the word of life, as the embodied truths 
of the Gospel, which in every form of speech and language will 
ever continue. to flow from the lips of believers for the salva- 
tion of sinners. 

‘Out of the same mouth,’ says James, ‘ proceedeth blessing 
and cursing. My brethern, these things ought not so to be. 
Doth a fountain send forth at the same place sweet water and 
bitter? Can the fig tree, my brethren, bear olive berries ? 
either a vine figs? So can no fountain both yield salt water 
and fresh.’ (James iii. 10, 11, 12.) Can we conceive, there- 
fore, that anything could possibly come out of the mouth or 
13 
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body of a man which God himself would call ‘ living water, 
except the words of salvation and of eternal life? Is not the 
thought itself absurd? The learned and gifted Addison Alex. 
ander, the late professor at Princeton, thus speaks in eloquent 
language of this symbol of Divine Truth: ‘ The word of God 
has already been repeatedly compared to water, the natural 
emblem of purification and refreshment. Its diffusion may 
be likened to the measures for supplying a whole popula- 
tion, such as that of a great city, with this precious element 
of cleanliness, comfort, health, and safety—great municipal 
measures now. Other supplies may be acceptable, or even 
indispensable, to certain classes, or to certain spots; but this 
is requisite alike to all. To provide it may cost labor, time, 
skill, and vast expense; but it is worth the price. By some 
it may be wasted; some may mix it with intoxicating drink, 
or use it in other noxious preparations, or directly apply it to 
the injury of others; but in spite of ail these possibilities of 
evil, and a thousand more as easily imagined, it is still a bless- 
ing, and may safely be afforded in unlimited abundance. So 
is it, and so be it, with the word of God. Whatever some 
may choose to do with it, or mix with it, however some may 
lavish or neglect it, or pervert it, it is still the word of God; 
and, in its unadulterated form, may be poured upon the nations 
as a flood, without a fear of either poisoning or drowning them. 
Then let it gush, and let the word bear witness that though 
every other channel be obstructed, and every other source of 
influence exhausted—though philosophy and fancy be found 
unavailing—though prophecies fail, and tongues cease, and all 
other knowledge vanish away—though the very ministers of 
truth be fettered in civil or religious bondage, the word of 
God is not bound—it is not bound; it is free; it is alive; it 
is in motion; it shall win; it shall have free course, and be 
glorified till “ the earth shall be full of the knowledge of God 
as the waters cover the sea.” ’* 

In the light of the demonstration which has thus been made, 
that, in both the Old and New Testaments, water is used as 
the symbol of the Word, let us bring before us that famous 


1 Alexander’s Sermons, Vol. II, p. 329. 
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passage in the fifth chapter of Ephesians, which has been con- 
sidered so dark and almost inexplicable to commentators, the 
passage, namely, in which Paul says: ‘Christ also loved the 
Church, and gave himself for it, that he might sanctify and 
cleanse it with the washing of water by the word.’ Taking 
it for granted that this is a correct translation of the original 
Greek, there can be but two conceivable constructions given to 
it. For whatever may be the meaning of the phrase, ‘ with the 
washing of the water by the word,’ it expresses beyond all 
doubt the means or mode by which the Church is sanctified 
and cleansed. The two constructions referred, to arise in an- 
swering the question, Should the expression, ‘ with the wash- 
ing of water,’ be taken /iterally or figuratively? One view 
is, that they are to be taken literally, and to mean baptism, and 
that the addition of the terms, ‘ by the word,’ refers to and in- 
cludes only the special words used by the minister in the ad- 
ministration of the ordinance, and which constitute a part of 
its formula. An allusion to such words would, of course, to 
be intelligible, have to be defined in some way to distinguish 
them from the word of God generally, either by saying with 
the washing of water (meaning baptism) by the word én ¢é or 
of it. Such terms, im tt or of zt, would have so qualified the 
word as to have shown to what it related. But there are no 
such terms of reference in the original, nor even connected 
with reema in the Greek is there to be found the article to 
show that anything was meant other than the Word of God 
generally. If, however, the expression, ‘ with the washing of 
water,’ is taken figuratively, which, as we have seen, is in ac- 
cordance with the usage, both in the Old and New Testaments, 
then, indeed, this dark sentence becomes luminous at once 
with the same light that radiates from so many other portions 
of the Book of God, and simply means that Christ gave him- 
self for the Church, that he might sanctify and cleanse it with 
that spiritual purification by the Word symbolized in the ex- 
pression, ‘ with the washing of water.’ But adopting another 
and more literal translation, the passage reads thus: ‘ That he 
might sanctify it, having cleansed it with the washing of water 
by the Word,’ which, to make it more explicit, may be ren- 
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dered thus: That he might sanctify it, having cleansed it 
with the washing of water, that is, by the Word. Christ said 
to his disciples, ‘ Now ye are clean through my word’; and 
shortly afterward prayed to his Father, saying, ‘ Sanctify them 
by thy truth; thy word is truth.’ The word in the verse from 
Ephesians, translated having been cleansed, is from the primi- 
tive word here translated ‘clean.’ So that having been made 
clean is identical in meaning with having been cleansed. 
Christ, therefore, having told his disciples that they had been 
made clean by his Word, and then praying that they might be 
sanctified by the truth, is proof that the construction given to 
the verse in Ephesians is correct, and that the Apostle only 
intended to say, that Christ died that he might sanctify and 
cleanse his Church by the Word, or that he might sanctify it, 
having cleansed it by the Word. Let it be remembered also 
that Paul is speaking of no particular Church, or part of one, 
but of the Church universal, for which Christ died, and which 
includes all believers who lived before, as well as after, his 
birth. This being undoubtedly true, how could the Apostle 
have possibly intended to say of the Church, which existed 
vrevious to the Savior’s incarnation, that he died to sanctify 
and cleanse it by baptism, when there was no ordinance of the 
kind then in existence? This consideration is at once conclusive 
against such a construction, but is in perfect harmony with 
the one contended for. The only way, therefore, taught in 
the Scriptures by which a man has ever been, or ever will be, 
regenerated, is by his being induced to believe in the Messiah 
through the operation of the Word and Spirit of God. Spirit- 
ual life never existed in the soul without such faith, but is ever 
coeval and coexistent with it. The Bible nowhere teaches 
that baptism causes regeneration. Circumcision, under the 
Old Dispensation, was the outward sign or mark of a professed 
Jew of the Abrahamic faith. Baptism is the sign of a pro- 
fessed Christian under the new Dispensation. No man under 
the old could belong to the visible Church of God without 
being circumcised, any more than he can belong to the same 
Church under the new without being baptized. There was a 
party of Rabbins who tanght that salvation came by cireum- 
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cision, and that without it no man could be saved. Rabbi 
Menachem, in his commentary on the book of Moses, says: 
‘Our Rabbins have said that no circumcised man will see hell.’ 
Ialkut Rubeni taught, to use his own language, ‘ Circumcision 
saves from hell.’ Against such a party, and such a doctrine, 
Paul uttered these memorable words; ‘ He is not a Jew which 
is one outwardly; neither is that circumcision which is out- 
ward in the flesh: but he is a Jew which is one inwardly; 
and circumcision is that of the heart.’ ‘What advantage, 
then, hath the Jew? or what profit is there of circumcision ¢ 
Much every way.’ ‘In Jesus Christ neither circumcision avail- 
eth anything, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature.’ ‘In 
Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncir- 
cumcision ; but faith which worketh by love.’ So Paul, if he 
were now living, would doubtless reply to the ‘ Rabbins’ of 
this day, who teach that baptism ‘saves from hell,’ that ‘In 
Jesus Christ,’ that-is, in salvation by him, neither being bap- 
tized nor unbaptized availeth anything, ‘ but faith which work- 
eth by love.’ 

Such passages as the following have been quoted by this 
Rabbinical party, to sustain their views: ‘ Repent and be bap- 
tized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the re 
mission of sins.” Here the Greek translated ‘ for the remission 
of sins,’ is ‘ts aphesin hamartion,’ which, correctly translated, 
means in reference to the remission of sins. The exhortation 
was repent, and then be baptized in reference to the remission 
of sins. Not that by being baptized sins were to be remitted, 
but that their remission, already accomplished, might thereby 
be signified. In Titus it is said, ‘ He saves us by the washing 
of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost.’ (Titus iii. 
5.) There is no reference whatever to baptism in this passage. 
In Ezekiel God said, ‘ Then washed I thee with water; yea, I 
thoroughly washed away thy blood from thee, and anointed 
thee with oil.’ (Ezekiel xvi. 9.) And again, ‘Then will I 
sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean.’ Paul 
also says, ‘ Let us draw near with a true heart in full assur- 
ance of faith, . . . . having our bodies washed with pure wa- 
ter.” (Heb. x. 22.) Dr. Hodge, referring to these last three 
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quotations, says, in all these cases, ‘ washing with water is a 
figurative expression for spiritual purification.’ If he is right 
in this, is there any reason why the term ‘ washing,’ in the verse 
from Titus, shoud not be also construed figuratively ? Surely 
not. The ‘washing of regeneration’ there means the same 
. that the passage in Ephesians does—namely, the washing by 
the Word; and the ‘ renewing of the Holy Ghost’ refers to the 
action of the Spirit in the new birth. Ananias said to Paul, 
‘ Why tarriest thou? arise and be baptized and wash away thy 
sins, calling on the name of the Lord.’ (Acts xxii. 16.) A 
more literal translation of the Greek, strictly according to its 
grammatical construction, would be: Arise and cause thyself to 
be baptized, and cause thy sins to be washed away, calling on 
the name of the Lord; the meaning of which, when fully ex- 
plained, is, Arise, go and cause some person to baptize you, and 
go call upon God to wash away thy sins; two distinct and in- 
dependent acts are thus commanded, one to be done by man, 
the other by God. Paul says, in Galatians, ‘ For as many of 
you as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ.’ 
The Greek translated, ‘ baptized into Christ,’ is more properly 
rendered baptized unto, or in reference to, Christ. The sense 
is, therefore, those who have been baptized unto, or in refer- 
ence to, Christ, have put on Christ; that is, professedly put 
him on, as all do who are baptized, whether they are true believ- 
ers or not. In 1 Peter reference is made to the deluge, and 
the fact that the eight souls in the Ark were saved by. water, 
and it is there said: ‘ The like figure whereunto even baptism 
doth also save us (not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, 
but the answer of a good conscience toward God) by the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ.’ (1 Peter iii. 21.) The baptism here 
alluded to is that of the death of the Savior. 

The application or use of no particular thing is necessary to 
constitute baptism in the Scriptural sense of the word; thus, 
for instance, we read of the baptism of water, of blood, of fire, 
of sufferings, of death, and of the Holy Ghost. The original 
word baptizo, to baptize, is used but twice in the Septuagint, 
the Greek version of the Old Testament, in which two different 
kinds of baptism are named—one of water, and the other not. 
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This ceremony by water has been so common since the Chris- 
tian era, that we are apt to think the term baptism, when we 
find it in the Scripture unexplained by any express qualifica- 
tion, always implies the presence of water. But such is not 
the fact. The word ¢o dye means to stain or to color. It in- 
dicates what is to be done, but neither the mode nor the 
means of doing it. It may be accomplished by various pro- 
cesses, and by the use of different articles of coloring. So, to 
baptize does not indicate the particular process, or the means 
used in the process, of its accomplishment. -It may be effected 
by the process of immersion, washing, or pouring, or of being 
overwhelmed, in which a variety of means may be used. 
Christ asked James and John, ‘Can ye . . . be baptized with 
the baptism that I am baptized with?’ (Mark x. 38, 39.) 
They having answered him in the affirmative, he replied, ‘ With 
the baptism that I am baptized withal shall ye be baptized.’ 
Matthew reports him as speaking of this same baptism. Luke 
refers to a different occasion, when he spoke of it in these 
words: ‘ But I have a baptism to be baptized with, and how 
am I straitened till it be accomplished.’ All commentators 
agree that the baptism of which he there spoke was that of his 
death. When he said to James and John that they too should 
be thus baptized, he did not mean that their bodies were to 
suffer like his, for the latter of these Apostles died a natural 
death, as it was intimated he would in the Saviour’s reply to 
Peter’s question in the last chapter of John. The two to 
whom the Saviour thus spoke, as well as all believers who 
have ever lived, or will ever live, upon the earth, must partake 
of this baptism of which he spoke so emphatically, and as 
often as of any other. His words in regard to it are carefully 
reported in three or the four Gospels, in only two of which 
are to be found all he said of Christian water baptism. With- 
out the former, salvation is impossible; with it, but without 
the resurrection of Christ, salvation is also impossible, for Paul 
declares our faith is then 7m vain. We are, therefore, beyond 
all question, saved by this baptism through the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. What but this doctrine is taught in the pas- 
sage from Peter above quoted? Leaving out the parenthesis, 
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we find in it these words: ‘ Baptism doth also save us by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ.’ The Greek here translated ‘by’ 
is ‘dia,’ and should be rendered through. The expression in 
the parenthesis, ‘not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, 
takes for granted that there was a baptism in use in the Chris. 
tian Church, by which the filth of the flesh was put away. 
The only one named in the Bible which did this was, of course, 
that by water, reference to which is thus pointedly disclaimed. 
The remainder of the parenthesis necessarily describes a dif- 
ferent kind, which, whatever else it does, must not be the one 
which cleanses the flesh, but, instead of that, gives as its effect 
the ‘ answer of a good conscience toward God.’ This response 
must be given to what God asks of us, and that is obedience 
to his law. The only possible answer we can give with a 
clear conscience to such a requisition, is that we are partici- 
pants in the baptism of the death of Jesus Christ, through 
which alone the law is satisfied. This is, therefore, the bap- 
tism which the Apostle, by his. own explanation, shows that 
he meant. Taking the whole passage together, it may be 
paraphrased thus: The eight souls in the Ark were saved by 
the water of death in the deluge, through the rising of the Ark 
on its surface; the antitype of which is that we are saved by 
baptism—not by the one in which the flesh is cleansed, but 
by that baptism of death the Savior suffered, and through 
his resurrection, in whom, as our ark, we rose. In Colossians 
Paul refers to the same baptism, and not to that by water, 
where he says: ‘ Buried with him in baptism, wherein also ye 
are risen with him through the faith of the operation of God, 
who hath raised him from the dead.’ Also in Romans, where 
he says: ‘ Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized 
into Jesus Christ, were baptized into his death? Therefore, 
we are buried with him by baptism into death; that like as 
Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
even so we also should walk in newness of life. For if we 
have been planted together in the likeness of his death, we 
shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection.’ (Romans vi. 
3, 4, 5.) Here Paul, addressing those who had received water 
baptism, on the presumption that they were what they had 
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thereby professed to be—true believers—said to them, in sub- 
stance, what Christ said to James and John, that they also had 
been baptized with the baptism of his death. In the fifth 
chapter of the first Epistle of John, it is said: ‘This is he that 
came by water and blood, even Jesus Christ.’ ‘And there are 
three that bear witness in earth, the Spirit, and the water, and 
the blood: and these three agree in one.’ 

John the Baptist proclaimed that he was the forerunner of 
the Messiah, whose character and work he described, whose 
way he pointed out, and prepared by preaching the doctrines 
of repentance, remission of sins, and faith in Christ, through 
whom they were to be remitted. Paul said: ‘John verily 
baptized with the baptism of repentance, saying unto the 
people that they should believe on him which should come 
after him, that is, on Jesus Christ.’ What is called John’s 
baptism, then, was administered to his disciples as a public 
profession of these doctrines. Our Savior received and par- 
ticipated in no such baptism, but in one wholly different in 
its object, and which he alone could receive. When he came 
to be baptized, he came professing to be the Messiah, for 
whom John had prepared the way on which he was about to 
enter, as the one who was to take away the sins of the world. 
His baptism, therefore, was the public profession of his Mes- 
siahship, and of his coming to fulfill the heavenly mission pro- 
claimed by his forerunner. The world did not know him, 
and John said: ‘I knew him not: but that he should be 
made manifest to Israel, therefore am I come baptizing with 
water, . . . and he that sent me to baptize with water, the 
same said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit de- 
scending, and remaining on him, the same és he.’ He was to 
be made manifest, therefore, by water baptism, and by the 
descent upon him in bodily shape of the Holy Ghost. Water 
and the Spirit were the two witnesses, through whose attesta- 
tion he came into his ministry upon earth. His blood shed 
in death was the witness through whose attestation he entered 
upon his priestly work of intercession, which Paul explains in 
the ninth chapter of Hebrews, and to which he refers when 
he says, ‘ By his own blood he entered at once into the holy 
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place.’ Thus it is shown that Christ came by water and 
blood, and that there are three that bear witness in earth, the 
Spirit, and the water, and the blood, and these three agree in one,’ 
Such, it is conceived, being the true construction of the lead. 
ing passages of Scripture relied on by those who believe in 
baptismal regeneration, in its restricted or unrestricted sense, 
the conclusion is arrived at, with all the more confidence, that 
it is not taught in the verse now especially under considera- 
tion. 


Infants who die are doubtless saved. How changed and 
fitted for heaven it is not needful for man to know. What- 
ever that change may be, it depends not on him, but is all of 
divine agency, and therefore has never been revealed. How 
idle, how vain, then, are all his conjectures about the mode 
and manner of their regeneration! But salvation to sinners 
redeemed on earth, comes, according to the Bible, to all alike, 
and only in one way. That way is alone by faith in Jesus 
Christ, which is coeval and coexistent with regeneration, its 
invariable condition and concomitant, and is ever the effect of 
the combined action of the Word and the Spirit. But it is 
asserted that spiritual life or regeneration must precede faith, 
and Mr. Lange contends that baptism, when received as an 
act of faith, is really the means of regeneration. Nowhere 
does the Bible teach such doctrines. But it does teach, as we 
have seen, that except we eat the flesh and drink the blood of 
Jesus Christ, that is, except we receive Christ through faith in 
his word as therein revealed, we have no /ife in us. Does the 
objector ask how we can believe before spiritual life? Let 
him be answered by being asked, how can we eat the flesh 
and drink the blood of Christ before we have any life in us? 
‘ He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life: and he 
that believeth not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of 
God abideth on him.’ If, therefore, a soul is regenerated 
before faith, is not here a clear declaration that the wrath of 
God, at that time, was abiding on it, which is an absurdity. 
‘ He that believeth on me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live.’ ‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved.’ ‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born 
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of God.’ These passages unequivocally teach that without 
faith there is no life in us; that we cannot see life, but the 
wrath of God abideth on us; that, though spirtually dead, yet 
with belief life shall come. When we believe in Christ, then 
are we born of God. How, then, is it possible for baptism, 
when received by a believer as an act of faith, to be the means 
of regeneration? In such a case faith must precede baptism, 
and if it does, then he who has that faith hath already ever- 
lasting life; he is saved and is born of God, who says because 
he thus believes he shall live, and shall never perish. But 
how can it be held that regeneration must precede faith, at 
the same time that baptism when received as an act of faith 
may cause regeneration? The two propositions are incom- 
patible and utterly untenable. If it be said that faith does 
not precede, but is the effect of, baptism, which thereby causes 
regeneration, this is answered by Paul, who says that faith 
cometh (not by baptism) but by hearing, and hearing by the 
Word of God. 

God says, ‘ Whatsoever we ask, we receive of him, because 
we keep his commandments ;’ and then, summing up into one 
the substance of all these commandments, he declares, ‘ And 
this is his commandment, that we should believe on the name 
of his Son Jesus Christ.’ So in John, when our Saviour, in 
speaking to the crowds of people who followed him, said: 
‘Labor not for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of Man 
shall give unto you.’ And tke people, wishing to know what 
he meant by the labor, or work for God, which he intended 
them to do, asked him, ‘ What shall we do, that we might 
work the works of God?’ Jesus, summing up all the works 
they were to do in one word, answered and said unto them: 
‘This is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he 
has sent.’ According to the Scriptures, therefore, that com- 
mandment which embraces in substance al] others, and that 
work which in substance includes all other good works, is to 
believe in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, through his revealed 
Word. The objector who says that such a doctrine dispenses 
with the necessity of good works, shows the profoundest igno- 
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rance of that of which he speaks. The very profession and 
name and character of a believer, is that of one who has died, 
and is ever dying, unto sin, and living unto righteousness, 
To say, therefore, that a believer is a believer and does not do 
the works of righteousness, is to say that a believer is not a 
believer. It is to say that a good tree will bring forth bad 
fruit, which is self-contradictory and a gross absurdity both in 
speech and thought. The great commandment to be obeyed, 
and the great work for man to do, is to believe in Jesus Christ. 
Those who become believers are, before they become so, dead 
in trespasses and in sins. By the grace of God, they are called 
through the Word and Spirit to a knowledge of the plan o 
salvation through Jesus Christ, revealed in the Gospel. Hear. 
ing thus of Christ, and of his pardoning love for sinners, faith 
in him, which worketh by love, is generated simultaneously ; 
which faith is, according to the declarations of Scripture, the 
possession of everlasting life, or the regeneration of the soul. 
Except a man be born thus of the Word and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 


1 The writer of this article has, perhaps, never seen the work whose title 
we have placed at its head; he has certainly made no allusion to it. It is an 
earnest attempt to establish the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. Our 
writer has, however, refuted its leading arguments from Scripture. The 
author of the work is, it is perfectly evident, profoundly convinced of the 
truth of his thesis, and would, no doubt, remain so, in spite of the above 
refutation of his argument. Now, why is this? Is there never to be an 
end of this long, protracted, and painful controversy? Is the doctrine of 
Baptismal Regeneration, in other words, to remain forever a vexed and a 
vexing question? Yes, we reply, unless the parties to this controversy shall, 
in the first place, take more pains to ascertain, and to define clearly, the 
meaning of the terms employed by them, instead of doing battle, as in all 
times past, in the darkness of things and the ambiguities of language. If 
they will do this, and if, at the same time, they will quit the darkness ofan error 
common to both sides, then may we hope to see an end of the controversy, 
but not tillthen. The crror to which we here refer and the truth which 
should be substituted in its place, have been more than once signalized in 
the pages of this Review. For if, as we have repeatedly shown, it is not 
within the sphere or province of Omnipotence itself to regenerate the soul 
without its own voluntary co-operation, then how idle, how infinitely ab- 
surd, to ascribe this effect to baptism! It is, indeed, only in the light of this 
great principle, or rather in the light of the psychology which has given 
birth to this principle, that the term 7¢generation can be clearly defined and 
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The Genius of George Eliot. 


Arr. X.—Middlemarch; a Study of Provincial Life. By 
GrorcE Entor. In two volumes. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1873. 


We lay down this last work from the pen of George Eliot 
in anything but a critical mood. It invites criticism more 
decidedly as we read it in detached portions, and disarms it 
more completely, when we consider it as a finished whole, 
than do any of her previous productions. Without repeating 
herself in plot or character, we feel that her mind is becoming 
every year more deeply set in its original mould. She has 
lived a real, earnest, intense life; such a life as leaves deep 
traces behind it. The sufferings of the very least and meanest 
of God’s creatures finds a response in the great human heart 
that beats under the keen analytic power of the mental philos- 
opher and the quick-sighted discrimination of the critic. 

It is said that she spent years of her literary life in transla- 
ting, and in writing review articles, before she ventured upon 
a creation of her own. Her first appearance, as an author, 
was made in Blackwood’s Magazine. She there published 
three stories of English rural life, called Scenes in Clerical 
Life. Their literary merit was at once acknowledged ; but 
they did not attract the attention which they merited until she 
had rade herself famous in her second work—Adam Bede. 

Perhaps no book of fiction, since the days of ‘ The Great 
Unknown,’ has attracted so much attention, and been the sub- 
ject of such universal discussion, as this first novel by George 
Eliot. Before the nom de plume had vanished in the light of 
eager inquiry, she was claimed as a man, by men, and as a 
woman, by women. She seems to us to be the only woman, 


delivered from the darkness of its manifold ambiguities. We have, in read- 
ing the book of Mr. Sadler, been more deeply impressed with the conviction 
of this truth than ever; and we feel assured that, in the course of time, the 
doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, which has so long vexed the science of 
theology, will be exploded, ground to powder, and scattered to the winds 
never more appearing to eclipse the pure Word of God. 
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in all the wide range of fictitious literature, who has drawn a 
genuine, manly man; one who is manly in his faults as wel] 
as in his virtues. 

It seems given to the noblest and most gifted of each sex to 
possess so large and inclusive a humanity as to be a represen- 
tative of both man and woman. Where do we find a more 
exquisite tenderness, tact, and refinement, than, in the highest 
type of man ; and where a more noble courage, a deeper sense 
of truth and honor, than in the noblest of women? George 
Eliot truly possesses an intellect which is so far above ordi- 
nary womanhood as to include the strength and grasp, the 
critical acumen and large outlook of a man, with the tender- 
ness and purity of a woman. 

We are told that God said: ‘ Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness. . . . . . . So God created 
man in his own image, in the image of God created he him; 
male and female created he them.’ The divine nature, then, 
must include within itself both the masculine and feminine 
attributes. The higher nature is, and the more fully it is 
developed, if the moral growth be codrdinate with the intel- 
lectual, the more God-like will it be, and the more certainly 
will it escape from the limitations of ignorance, of conven- 
tionality, and finally of sex itself. 

Naturalists tell us that every organ and every member 
which is fully developed in the higher animal is possessed in 
a rudimentary condition by the lower. The organism of man 
shows the same members, in a high state of development, 
which we find in the lower vertebrates. The hand of man, 
with its wonderful capabilities, and exquisite adaptability to 
an infinite variety of labor and uses, is but a full expression of 
the idea suggested in the fin of the fish, the hoof of the horse, 
the wing of the bat, and the paddle of the mole. Every bone 
which gives the power of grasp and flexibility, so necessary in 
supplying the needs of his higher existence, is found in the 
lower in a modified form. The whole natural world is 
pointing, by successive and increasingly perfect organisms, to 
man, the crowning glory of the animal kingdom. He pos 
sesses powers, which, in their just proportion and harmonious 
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coérdination, are far beyond the physical powers of the brute. 
Though he is less strong than the lion, less agile than the 
monkey ; though his hearing is less acute, and his vision less 
sensitive than those of the insect and the bird, yet he is far 
beyond them all in his powers of self-protection, self-develop- 
ment and progress. This is because his powers are so adjusted 
to each other, and so codrdinated with that higher spiritual 
being which constitutes him man, as to produce the most per- 
fect result. The soul and mind of man is made in the image of 
God. In the more wretched and degraded members of the 
human family, we see the germs folded, the power and facul- 
ties latent; but who will say, in the light of missionary enter- 
prise, that the soul is wanting in any race of men. It only 
lies dormant, waiting the awakening touch of divine truth. 
As we go from the lower to the higher forms of human life, 
we see, as we do in the analogous forms of animal existence, 
a life which approaches nearer and nearer to the divine type. 
The spiritual world points no less unerringly to the perfect 
and divine prototype. 

In the true artist, whether his creations be by the aid of pen 
or pencil, by the chisel of the sculptor, or the fingers of the 
musician, the work is creative, the attitude is God-like. The 
divine power of imagination is at work, and the world is 
receiving beauty wrought from the very life of the artist. 
There are a few, a very few, who deserve the title of artist in 
this high sense. The man, who may rightfully lay claim to 
such a title, must possess the gift, not only of seeing the truth 
and rendering it, but he must also have that all-comprehen- 
sive glance, and that vitalizing power, which is rather a 
spiritual than an intellectual faculty. He must lay under 
contribution all the physical beauty of earth, and sea, and 
sky; besides all the subtler moral beauty of tenderness, and 
heroism, and devotion. When such men do bless the earth, 
they are cosmopolitan, and can be claimed exclusively by no 
age, and no country. They are heaven-born souls, who have 
only made some unworthy spot of earth their abiding place 
for a little time. The birth-place of a genius like this .may 
well be proud that it was chosen for such a manifestation, but 
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it cannot claim him as its own. The world is his home, and 
mankind his compatriots. 

Into this noble army how many women have ever been 
admitted, or how few! It is strange that the world has seen 
almost no creative mind among women. The apology which 
is always offered for the inferiority of women in every branch 
of severe intellectual labor cannot be offered here. The culti- 
vation of art has always been considered eminently proper for 
her sex. The most stringent conservative does not imagine 
that a woman must overstep her allotted sphere in order to 
excel in art. The facilities for artistic training, which have 
been open to women of the last two centuries, are certainly 
greater than those possessed by the men of earlier times. We 
confess to a deeply-rooted skepticism in regard to ‘ mute, in- 
glorious Miltons’ of either sex. There is something in the 
essence of genius which compels it to express itself, even if it 
perish in the expression. But when we do see this high order 
of creative talent among women we hail it with delight. 
George Eliot has vindicated the divine right of her sex, if it 
needed vindication. In the estimation of the best critics of 
England and America she has no superior, we had almost said 
no peer, in her own province, among living artists. 

It would be worth our while to examine carefully the char- 
acter of her mind and the method of her working. She is, 
perhaps, the truest and highest exponent of the age in which 
we live. She is essentially modern in her mode of thought; 
and yet, in spite of this quality, she has given us one of the 
most vivid pictures of past days which can be found in litera- 
ture. She is intensely modern; but, more than that, deep 
down in the recesses of her nature, she is still more intensely 
human. The loves and joys, the disappointment and anguish, 
of antique Florentine life is made to glow with vitality and 
beauty by the magic of her pen. The human heart, which 
throbs in all the ages, and under the garbs of those old times, 
appeals to, and finds a response in, the common humanity of 
the present. There is a charm about old times, old customs, 
old habits of thought ard mode of life, which appeals to the 
esthetic in all of us. The great trouble with most writers is 
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that they make all which is old partake of the nature of a 
fossil, and that is not interesting. Fossils are very excellent 
things in their way, but they must be genuine bits of ancient 
existence, not the result of a modern fossil manufactory. Pic- 
tures of a life which has passed away with the rolling centuries 
can never be painted from nature; and it is only the most 
vivid and powerful imagination which should attempt to cope 
with the difficulties in the way of their reproduction. When 
such an imagination does give us a picture of the olden time 
it possesses an indescribable charm. We look back upon the 
strange fantastic garbs, the carious, inexplicable customs of 
past times, with a sense of being alien and astray, until we are 
made to feel that the same joys and sorrows stir the hearts, 
beating under those odd vestments which move our own ; and . 
that the same human eyes, shining with joy or shaded with 
sorrow, are looking at us from under the quaint head dresses 
which we see in the faces of our friends and of our children. 
We give our recognition with something of the heart-leap with 
which we greet an old acquaintance in a foreign land, and 
which proclaims, in silent but eloquent language, that we are 
all of one kin. 

Look at Kingsley’s Hypatia and Amyas Leigh. One is 
never tired of returning again and again to them, and is re- 
warded each time by discovering new beauties. Beauty, true, 
noble beauty, never palls, but rather becomes more lovely in 
our eyes as it is softened and hallowed by the clustering of 
tender associations around it. Shall we look but once ata 
beautiful picture, and never feel the desire to see it again? 
Shall we hear only once exquisite music and be forever satis- 
fied, because, forsooth, we know what is coming? Shall we 
look once on a glorious landscape, and the eye never again be 
thirsty to drink in delight from the same source? Can our 
souls vibrate but once to any beauty, which reaches it through 
any channel, and then be forever afterward mute ? 

It must be that the motive which impels the public to the 
enjoyment of any work of art is generally a restless desire to 
be amused ; not any deep love of truth or beauty, or it would 
not go away so soon filled. It is the highest order of creations 
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alone which can bear the test of time, of different nationalities 
and different creeds. There is only a giant, here and there, 
who has infused into his work the exhaustless vitality which 
keeps it alive; though, in the meantime, empires have risen, 
flourished, and sunk into decay ; though generation after gen. 
eration has been born, lived out its little day of joy and 
anguish, and then passed away forgotten; while it goes for. 
ward rejoicing in its eternal youth, and finding a home 
wherever beats a human heart. Into such works a man must 
have cast his very soul. There is nothing but life, freed from 
its shackles and its human limitations, which causes a work of 
art to live such a life as this, adapting itself to the require. 
ments and needs of every new phase of existence; and, amid 
all changes, reappears 
‘Forever lovely and forever young.’ 

George Eliot possesses this creative power of imagination. 
Her characters are never imaginative beings to our minds, 
they are people. We are no more afraid of confounding 
them, one with another, than we are of forgetting which is 
which in the circle of our friends. Each character preserves 
its individuality in our memories. She does not find it neces- 
sary to resort to the cheap expedient of putting an invariable 
form of words, or mode of expression, into the mouths of her 
dramatis persone, as a sort of mechanical make-shitt, which 
shall do duty for a higher kind of individuality. This expe- 
dient, which is not entirely unknown among good writers, is 
painfully suggestive to us of our juvenile attempts at sketching, 
with the essential addition of a label below, to prevent mis- 
takes, and does not indicate high art. 

Her earlier works were almost too dazzling to be effective. 
It is not the best and truest art which forever stimulates the 
imagination, and keeps the wits constantly on the gut vie. 
There is sometimes a sense of pain at the profusion of good 
things she spreads before us. We feel that such prodigality is 
the prophet of coming want. It is not possible to enjoy every 
thing at once; the mind requires quiet intervals in which it 
may assimilate what has been given it. Without these in- 
tervals of rest neither body nor mind, nor our esthetic facul- 
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ties, can attain their most perfect development. The grossest 
form of the error into which an exuberant imagination, and a 
memory teeming with rich material is hurried, is the sensa- 
tional novel. George Eliot has a mind too full of high thoughts 
and a heart too full of noble purposes to prostitute her art. 
These qualities have expressed themselves in her maiden 
efforts by a tracery which occasionally is too rich to allow the 
desi:n to show itself to full advantage; by an ornamentation 
which a little obscures the general design. There is never 
anything turgid in language, or high flown in illustration, or 
exaggerated in sentiment, only many touches of color here 
and there, which, though admirable in themselves, mar the 
purity of the design. We are bewildered at the brilliancy of 
the display. It is a fault, if it may be called a fault at all, of 
a too exuberant fancy — of an imagination which cannot con- 
tain itself, but must overflow and enrich everything around it. 

Have we not all felt in the presence of some great beauty a 
sense of pain at the limitations in ourselves? Have we not 
all sighed to see the great ocean of delight stretching out be- 
fore us, at the consciousness that we had only one little pint 
cup of capacity to fill: not that we want more, from any greedy 
desire of appropriation, but that it is a pain to think of the 
dreary stretches of life, barren of all the loveliness which is so 
lavishly spread before us? Each one of us has, at times, as the 
journey of life lay over the desert, felt the very soul parching 
with thirst, and then the consciousness that one drep of all 
this wasted delight would cool the tongue has become a pang 
amid the pleasures of memory. ‘The essence of every bygone 
pain is, indeed, not so much memory, as it is the prophecy 
which it holds within itself of a possible future like it. What 
is the minor tone, which softens and sobers the most exquisite 
delight of earth, but this memory of past sorrow which casts 
its vague but lengthening shadow across the future ? 

Our author is learning a truer economy as she is gaining a 
riper and fuller development. It is a noble thrift after all 
where all go away filled, and yet care is taken that nothing is 
wasted. A comparison of Scenes in Clerical Life, or Adam 
Bede, with Middlemarch, will show what we are aiming to 
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illustrate. In Adam Bede, for instance, there is more inci- 
dent, more description of external life, more characters, more 
pointed sayings, detachable from the main current of the 
story, than there is in Middlemarch; and yet there is just 
half as much writing. Adam Bede is sparkling and scintil. 
lating from beginning to end with bits of pathos and humor, 
with occasions for laughter and tears. But in Middlemarch 
there is a more perfect development of character, a closer anal- 
ysis of feeling, and a more noble repose, than we find in her 
earlier works. It is hard to say which is the finer book. 
Each has its own peculiar merits, and its own individual 
blemishes. 

Adam Bede is in no sense crude; it is from the pen of a 
trained writer; from one who was skilled in analysis, and 
trained in style, by her earlier literary efforts. It has, in this 
way, missed the faults of ‘first novels;? but it is a younger 
book than Middlemarch; it shows a fuller appreciation of 
outward life, a keener enjoyment of its external conditions, 
but not the same chastened and purified soul. We see the 
same clear-sighted vision and even-handed justice, but not the 
large-hearted sympathy that comes from a bitter struggle with 
self which has ended in victory. She possessed the same 
object, first as last, but she had not estimated the public with 
which she had to deal quite correctly. The same deep, sig- 
nificant lesson is taught in Adam Bede which rang out in 
such unmistakable tones in Romola. It is the lesson which is 
generally taught, not by books, but by the noble and lovely 
lives which are lived around us—the lesson that there is just 
one thing on earth which is worth the seeking, and that is, the 
right. 

The lesson taught in the character of Arthur Doninthome 
is, that there is one, and only one, safeguard against baseness 
and dishonor, and that this safeguard is a supreme love of 
virtue, a high moral principle, which cannot be tampered with. 
No magnanimity, no natural generosity, no sweetness of tem- 
per, or desire to please, is of a texture strong enough to bear 
the stress of temptation. The whole fabric of the story is so 
inwoven with the moral purpose that it is entirely inseparable; 
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and so the moral purpose is, to some extent, missed by some 
readers. It is not the first time that the moral of a fable has 
been missed by the public, because the judicious precaution 
was omitted of stating it in succinct form as an addendum. 
But her purpose lay too deep in her heart to admit of any 
uncertainty as to its results; her message must be given to the 
world, and it was delivered with an accent that no one could 
miss, in the delineation of the beautiful Greek, in Romola. 
We consider that her power culminated in Romola; the 
exuberance of life is present, but the slower measure is 
reached. 

Her novels are not the favorites of young, ardent souls, 
untouched by the troubles of life and unchastened by its dis- 
cipline. It is only suffering, and suffering which has been a 
discipline, that can attune a soul to respond to the vibrations 
of her music. The story in her books is like the narration of 
a real life, the incidents are always subordinate to the results. 
The progress which we follow, with ever increasing interest, is 
the progress of a soul toward perfection, not the progress of a 
plot toward completion. The issues are moral issues; the 
crises, spiritual crises; and the culmination of interest consists, 
not in some well-laid scheme crowned with success, or some 
happy marriage consummated, but in the victory of a noble 
soul over the powers of darkness. The happiness which is 
reached is of that deep, sure nature which can be ruffled only 
on the surface by any of earth’s disappointments, trials, or 
sufferings. 

There is manifested all through her works a passionate sym- 
pathy with joy and sorrow, with struggle, and even with 
failure. There is never a touch of the Pharisee in her. She 
has felt that there are moments in every battle, when the 
result hangs trembling in the balance, even though it may 
turn on the side of victory. Though she recognizes with the 
utmost clearness the truth, that victory is not the result of 
chance, yet those moments have taught her to look upon de- 
feat with a large indulgence. She looks at things as they are 
in their own just proportions, not as they seem in relation to 
her own thoughts and prejudices. There is a curiously imper- 
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sonal character in her writings, because she stands only as the 
interpreter of her own creations; and yet there is the deep 
personality pervading them which must characterize the fruit 
of every living soul. They are her children, bone of her bone, 
and flesh of her flesh; and yet they maintain, each and every 
one, an individuality intact and impregnable. 

There is no peculiarity which more truly characterizes our 
great novelists than the presence or absence of this conscious 
‘personality in their writings. For instance, Dickens threw 
himself into his work with a self-forgetful ardor, which has 
made the least prominent of his dramatis persone men and 
women to us. It is said that when he wrote he shut himself 
in alone, and yielded himself up utterly to the spell of enchant- 
ment which he was weaving for the world. He forgot to eat 
and to sleep. He laughed and wept over the humorous and 
pathetic scenes he was delineating. The life he depicts passes 
before him like a panoramic view. He is conscious of himself 
only as a passive spectator, and feels that his work is to trans- 
late for the world what already exists in his own imagination. 
How often we feel inclined to say, when we meet an odd, or 
grotesque, or genial looking figure, ‘ That man has just stepped 
out of Dickens.’ . As if Dickens had created a little world of 
his own, whose inhabitants interchanged occasional civilities 
with ourselves. His writings are sparkling and rippling over 
with an exuberance of life, and yet, where is Charles Dickens? 

Then we turn to Charles Reade, a writer who stands de- 
servedly high in fictitious literature, and who has never been 
surpassed in a certain dramatic power. He shows us a won- 
derful picture; but he is always there himself, pointing out a 
beauty here and a deformity there; joining in the derisive 
scorn, which he bespeaks from his audience, for every ignoble 
and vicious quatity; not forgetting to add his applause at 
every touch of tenderness or nobleness. He is always sure to 
be there, standing with his discriminating pointer between us 
and his own creations. 

Again, Anthony Trollope, who is undoubtedly a man of 
great talent—close in his analysis of motives, true in his insight, 
discriminating in his praise or blame—is only a photographer 
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of a very high order. He possesses the artistic sense which 
makes him choose his subjects well; which directs him in his 
arrangement of color and selection of pose; but, after all, it 
wants the divine spark of imagination to make it true art. 
He seems to recognize this, for he keeps himself modestly in 
the background, as a photographer should. 

George Eliot is utterly unlike Dickens, and yet they are 
nearly enough on the same plane to admit of comparison. 
She possesses the same wonderfully acute observation, which 
enables her to enrich her writings with touches of nature, bits 
of description, and hints of exqusite sentiment, which we find 
in Dickens. She is far more analytic and introverted, and 
less genial and laughter loving than Dickens. Under the 
pathos of Dickens is the ripple of laughter. Under her, wit 
or humor, or that which partakes of the nature of both, and 
yet is neither, is the recognition of all the misery and sin in 
the world. She is the exponent, in the world of fiction, of 
that Spirit of the nineteenth century which has been so well 
described by another. ‘Christianity ended,’ says the writer 
referred to, ‘by producing that peculiar passion for self- 
analysis, that rage for the anatomy of emotion, and that rever- 
ence for the individual soul which was almost entirely 
unknown to the ancient world..... If we were now asked 
roughly to define what we mean by the Spirit of the Age, we 
should say the genius of the nineteenth century is analytic. 
There is hardly anything on earth which Gcethe—the very 
incarnation of modern culture — has not done something 
toward analyzing. Scientific research has taken vomplete 
possession of the unexplored regions of the physical world. 
Kant and Hegel have endeavored to define the limits of pure 
reason. Swedenborg strove to give law and system to the 
most abnormal states of human consciousness. There is not 
an aspect of nature, or complication of character, or contrast 
of thought and feeling, which has not been delineated by 
modern novelists and painted by modern artists, while the na- 
tional poets of Europe, whether we think of Gathe, Heine, 
Lamartine, De Musset, or our own living poets, Tennyson and 
Browning, have all shown the strongest disposition to probe 
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and explore the hidden mysteries of thought and feeling; to 
arrange and rearrange the insoluble problems of life, which 
never seemed so insoluble as now; to present facts with all 
their by-play; and to trace emotion through all its intricate 
windings.’ ! 

It is rather strange, that with her great powers of imagina- 
tion, and command over the language of emotion, her poems 
have not been more successful. We heartily agree with the 
words of the best criticism, which, in our opinion, has been 
written upon George Eliot. ‘The poems,’ says this critic? 
‘are conspicuously inferior to the novels, and a striking in- 
dication that poetry is not George Eliot’s element as an artist 
is this, that in her poems the idea and the matter do not 
really interpenetrate; the idea stands above the matter as 
a master above the slave, and subdues the matter to its 
will. The ideal motives of Zhe Spanish Gypsy, of Jubal, 
and of Armgart, can be stated in a concise form of words. 
For the mystery of life there is substituted the complexity 
of a problem of moral dynamics, a calculable composition 
of forces. And with this the details of the poem are 
necessarily in agreement. A large rhythm sustains the verse, 
similar in nature to the movement of a calmly musical period 
of prose; but at best the music of the lines is a measurable 
music; under the verse there lies no living heart of music 
with curious pulsation and rhythm, which is a miracle of the 
blood. The carefully executed lyrics of Juan and Fedelma 
are written with an accurate knowledge of what song is, and 
how it differs from speech. The author was acquainted with 
the precise position of the vocal organs in singing; the pity is 
she could not sing. The little, modelled verses are masks 
taken from the dead faces of infantile lyrics that once lived 
and breathed.’ What Lowell says so happily of Dryden is 
conspicuously true of her: ‘In his prose you come upon pas- 
sages that persuade you he is a poet, in spite of his verses 80 
often turning state’s evidence against him, as to convince you 


1 Music and Morals. By Rev. H. R. Hawies, p. 43. 
2 Rev. Edward Dowden. 
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he is none. He is a prose writer with a sort of olian 
attachment.’ 

The reason why ske lends herself so much more readily to 
prose than to poetry lies probably in the predominating char- 
acteristic of her nature—her deep moral earnestness. Art 
must not have for its primary object the presentation of high 
moral truth. It must be a delineation of life as it is, glorified 
and idealized by the medium through which it has passed. If 
what it delineates be not true — true, either historically or 
ideally—the art is false. We must have what is true, either 
in strict adherence to facts, or else in that wider sense of being 
in harmonious accord with the great underlying principles of 
human life. If the truth be not spiritualized by the imagina- 
tion through which it has passed it cannot be properly called 
art at all. Art lends itself readily to the high, spiritual truths of 
religion; it finds itself at home among the purer and softer 
emotions; but it rejects, as unfit for its purposes, the sterner 
and more uncompromising element of religion which we call 
morality. And it is with morality that George Eliot chiefly 
has todo. It is with man’s relations with man, and not man’s 
relations with God, that she deals. We so commonly asso- 
ciate the fruits of human tenderness, and charity, and truth, 
with the hidden life of divine communion, that we involun- 
tarily assume this life when we see the fruits depicted. 

The human element, which is so strong in her, manifests itself 
very clearly here. The morality in her books is so pure and 
high that we recognize it as being the morality of the Bible. 
It is not a cold, clear cut philosophy which she inculcates, but 
a faith rich in all the tender charities which characterize the 
religion of Jesus. And yet there is not an allusion to a power 
higher than a lofty purpose taking root in a noble nature. 
She provides the seed and the soil, but the heaven-born influ- 

ences of vitalizing dew, and sunshine, and air, are all ignored. 
It is hardly possible to believe that the practical truths of 
Christianity should have been so perfectly apprehended by one 
who was at the same time ignorant of the divine life. It is 
difficult to conceive that one who had never felt the workings 
of God’s Spirit should have been able to describe so perfectly 
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its fruits; for, if she rests upon the great central truth of the 
doctrine of Christ, she has left it to inference. There is no 
word to indicate it in her works. 

We find in her novels, on almost every page, beautiful bits 
of descriptive writing, exquisite touches of sentiment, and 
pointed illustration, glimmering all over with the fitful play 
of humor and pathos. Yet under all the music, whether it be 
bright and sparkling, fresh and pure, measured and solemn, or 
soul-stirring and heroic, there is a low monotone of pain. It 
is often so low that it may be overwhelmed by the lighter 
strain that is carried on above it, except to the ear which has 
been attuned by personal suffering to catch the wail. All the 
higher notes of her wonderful music give, besides the melodies 
and chords which are their natural and direct consequence, a 
low, resultant tone that imparts a sorrowful cadence to the 
whole, but which can be distinguished only by a trained and 
attentive ear. 

Though she is wandering in a world full of beautiful possi- 
bilities, they are not what she wants; she sees afar off the 
gates of heavenly truth, but she has let go the guiding hand; 
and the clue she trusted in is gone. Does not the secret of 
this undertone of sorrowful longing lie here? She appreciates 
the high moral beauty of the Christian standard, but, at the 
same time, recognizes how far the lives of Christians fall short 
of their profession. She sees the end to be obtained, and ap- 
proves it; she recognizes the apparent inadequacy of the 
means, and rejects them. She is striving in her own way to 
work out the solution of the problem. She has taken into 
consideration all the elements concerned’ her view is wide 
and inclusive; and if her solution is not the true one, it is be- 
cause her method is false, and not because the problem, with 
which she is endeavoring to grapple, is inadequately stated. 
She seems to make Christ the great teacher, the divine ex- 
emplar, all but the Saviour, of poor, storm-tossed, sin-stained 
humanity. She has never drunk in, with the divine teachings, 
the divine power of fulfilment which accompanies them. Her 
recognition of truth is very clear, even of the highest type of 
divine truth; there is none of the morbid sentimentality which 
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tolerates sin, and which is such an ominous characteristic of 
modern infidelity. She scorns the specious charity which is 
really a cloak for sin, while it pretends to be the divine love, 
‘which thinketh no evil; which rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth.’ Her nature is too true to permit her 
to make any compromise with evil, no matter how alluring its 
guise may be. It is the instinct of her strong and truthful 
soul to tear off the flimsy coverings of modern sentimentalism, 
and to call things by their plain, unvarnished names. She 
looks steadily at the truth, however painful; she recognizes 
every symptom of the disease, but she does not see the only 
remedy. If her solution of the difficulty is untrue, it is be- 
cause it still is incomplete; not because it is one-sided. She 
makes of suffering and disappointment a Savior. Life, with 
its varied discipline of joy and sorrow, is the great purifier of 
souls. Her philosophy is an accurate copy of the divine sys- 
tem of Christianity, and wants only the divine life. 

Like the artist king of old, her whole soul revolts against the 
impurity of the lives she sees around her; and she strives to cre- 
ate for herself an ideal which shall be worthy of her best worship. 
Ont of her imagination is wrought the beautiful but lifeless 
semblance of the truth: the body of truth waiting for its soul. 
She looks upon her own creation with the agonized longing of 
the artist, and feels in it the lack of that which alone can sat- 
isfy her cravings. She gives her passionate, but despairing, 
love to the cold perfection of her own creation. Will the 
divine touch come, as it did to the fabled image of Pygma- 
lion? Will.this longing, hungry soul ever be filled with the 
bread of life, so that she may be numbered with those of whom 
it is said, ‘They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; 
neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat: for the 
Lamb that is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and 
shall lead them into living fountains of waters; and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes?’ 

With an author’s historical self, we, as critics, have nothing 
to do; but we are drawn within the circle of his real individ- 
uality. We do not know, as matters of fact, through what 
storms and sunshine this soul has ripened to such fulness. 
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But we do know, from internal evidence, that it is a nature 
rich in all capabilities of happiness, and possessing commen. 
surate capabilities for suffering. We see everywhere the tokens 
of strife and of victory. The whole moral poise is upright; 
there is no single instance where tenderness for suffering, or 
temptation, or failure, degenerates into a compromise with 
evil. One thing has always been to us an inexplicable mys. 
tery: she deals with just those incidents which are so pecu- 
liarly hard to touch firmly and yet delicately. There is no 
thought of impurity in her rendering of the most difficult 
subjects. We feel the innate refinement and purity of the 
woman in the main current of the story; and yet, scattered 
through her earlier works, are passages, here and there, which 
are coarse. They do not seem to belong to the texture of the 
narration, and are so utterly unnecessary. We do not hold 
that there is any indelicacy in dealing with truth plainly. 
Where there are high ends to be subserved, vice is a perfectly 
legitimate subject for fiction: but it is the plane on which the 
writer stands, the stand-point from which he looks at the sin 
and folly in the world, which makes his work moral, or im- 
moral, in its tone. In the words of an eloquent writer, we 
would say, ‘The best art is like Shakspeare’s art, and Titian’s 
art, always true to the great, glad, aboriginal instincts of our 
nature, severely faithful to its foibles, never representing dis- 
ease in the guise of health, never rejoicing in the exercise of 
morbid fancy, many-sided without being unbalanced, tender 
without weakness, and forcible without ever losing the fine 
sense of proportion. Nothing can be falser than to suppose 
that morality is served by representing facts other than they 
are; no emasculated picture of life can be moral: it may be 
meaningless; and it it is sure to be false. No; we must stand 
upon the holy hill with hands uplifted, like those of Moses, 
and see the battle of Good against Evil, with a deep and inex- - 
haustible sympathy for righteousness, and a sense of victory in 
our hearts.” 

As her powers find a fuller development, we note a more 
direct and absorbing moral purpose, and less lingering by the 
1 Music and Morals, p. 50. 
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wayside. We have less of the picturesque as accessories to her 
delineations, but more of close analysis. The inner life is more 
full, and the outer life more meagre. Though we have lost 
something, yet we have gained more. We may console ourselves 
for the loss of the rosy beauty of the orchard while we are 
enjoying the mellower fruitage of a later day; and yet the eye 
misses the beauty of the blossoms, and is not quite satisfied 
with the fruit. 

In Middlemarch, the story is so entirely subordinated to the 
development of character, and to the purpose of the book, that 
it requires a little effort to remember that there is a story or 
plot. The incidents flow on in a calm and steady current, 
which is worthy of notice only because it bears upon its bosom 
the rich treasure of immortal interests. In the light of eter- 
nity, it is a matter of comparative insignificance whether life 
be joyful or sorrowful. The great concern is, shall it purify 
and ennoble the soul. She has an intense yearning for happi- 
ness, and feels that delight of every innocent kind is good and 
to be desired; but she does not call this little strip of time, 
which borders eternity, existence; she does not make this ante- 
chamber to the Temple of God the only theatre of life. 

She recognizes the indissoluble connection between sin and 
suffering, and between virtue and happiness. She does not 
reward goodness with success, or punish evil with failure, or 
play with puppets in which the wires are pulled in accord- 
ance with the requirements of poetic justice. She recognizes 
the great truth, that the very essence of sin lies in the revolt of 
the soul against its Maker, in the severing of the relation be- 
tween God and man; and that suffering, ignorance, and death 
are but the fruits of this severance. God no more punishes a 
planet with sterility and death, which has broken away from 
its allegiance to the central sun, and is wandering aimlessly in 
space, than he punishes the human race by sorrow and death, 
because it has severed the relation between itself and Him. 
The divine justice plants its foundations far down beneath the 
shifting sands of circumstance. The Almighty does not merely 
issue decrees, and carry them into execution. Disobedience 
to the moral law carries, within itself, its own punishment. 
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Our author seems to recognize this truth fully; she sees it as a 
part of that system of administration which makes an indis- 
soluble connection between the violation of physical laws and 
physical suffering and death. In the natural world these laws, 
which regulate the relations of things, are permitted to work 
out their results unchecked by divine interposition. Christ 
refused to cast himself down from the pinnacle of the Temple, 
not because the divine aid which could hinder the conse- 
quences was wanting, but because he conformed himself to 
the laws of nature. We have no proof, indeed, that any mir- 
acle he ever performed was a violation of any natural law; 
all that his miracles were intended to manifest was that his 
power was supernatural. If he modified the effects of the laws 
of nature, which are beyond all human control, so as to pro- 
duce supernatural results, the object of miracles was attained. 
That is to say, his divine power, by co-working with the un- 
changed laws and forces of nature, achieved those resultant 
effects which reveal his Divinity or Godhead. 

In the divine government, God has placed himself between 
the violation of the moral law and the consequences ;_ and this, 
it seems to us, our author fails to see. She does not recognize 
the cords of divine love, which are to draw alienated man 
back into his true relations with God. It is strange that such 
clear-sighted vision should just come short of the glory of 
God ! 

The intense and full delight which she takes in beauty pro- 
duces a responsive delight jn her readers. In no other prose 
writer do the descriptions of purely physical and natural 
beauty produce the same impression upon us as do hers; the 
impression from her description is so like the impression from 
the reality; it is the same beauty reaching us through dif- 
ferent channels. She has sunned herself in the light, and we 
catch the reflected rays. The allurements of luxury and 
beauty are full of power for her; and it is because she feels 
the force of such temptation, and the necessity for a counter- 
balancing and correcting moral force, that she deals so sternly 
with selfindulgence. The warning comes with a personal 
accent, that tells of a personal struggle, and a personal victory. 
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She reiterates with passionate fervor the refrain of all her 
stories. Again and again she tells us, that it is not only 
wickedness, but folly, to make happiness the supreme object 
of our lives; that no direct and unscrupulous search after 
pleasure will ever be crowned with success; that abiding hap- 
piness lies nowhere but in the path of honor and duty. It is 
only her human way of repeating the divine teachings: ‘Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.’ She has stood upon 
the edge of the abyss, and looked with horror down into the 
frightful depths which have swallowed up so many precious 
souls; and necessity is laid upon her to speak, and give 
warning. . 

She has never drawn any characters, which more fully justify 
her reputation as a creative artist, than three in Middle- 
march — Dorathea, Lydgate, and Rosamond. There is, in 
Dorathea, some suggestion of one of her previous creations. 
She possesses the same pure and simple lines of character with 
Romola; she is the same grand type of woman, full of uncon- 
scious heroism, and a large hearted generosity. Yet, despite 
these resemblances, the one is not a repetition of the other, 
much less a copy. Each is, on the contrary, a distinct, sep- 
arate and original creation; and if they bear a sort of family 

‘likeness to one another, this is only because they have a com- 
mon parentage. 

We do not propose giving any synopsis of the story, or 
analysis of the characters. We shall, however, endeavor to 
illustrate the justice of some of our criticisms by extracts. 
There are, thickly scattered through Middlemarch, illustra- 
tions drawn from a wide range of reading upon subjects not 
considered exactly feminine ‘specialties.’ For instance: 
‘Miss Brooke argued from words and dispositions not less un- 
hesitatingly than other young ladies of her age. Signs are 
small, measurable things, but interpretations are illimitable, 
and in girls of sweet, ardent natures every sign is apt to con- 
jure up wonder, hope, belief, vast as a sky, and colored by a 

diffused thimbleful of matter in the shape of knowledge.’ 
Again: ‘For in truth, as the day fixed for his marriage came 
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nearer, Mr. Casaubon did not find his spirits rising; nor did 
the contemplation of that garden scene where, as all experience 
showed, the path was to be bordered with flowers, prove per. 
sistently*more enchanting to hima than the accustomed vaults 
where_he walked, taper in hand. He did not confess to him- 
self, still less would he have breathed to another, his surprise 
that, though he had won a lovely and noble-hearted girl for his 
wife, he had not won delight, which he had also regarded as 
an object to be found by search. It is true that he knew all 
the classical passages implying the contrary, but knowing 
classical passages, we find, is a mode of motion which explains 
why they leave so little extra force for their personal applica- 
tion.” Again: ‘ But Mr. Casaubon’s theory of the elements 
which made the seed of all tradition was not likely to bruise 
itself unawares against discoveries. It floated among flexible 
conjectures no more solid than those etymologies which seemed 
strong because of the likeness of sound, until it was shown 
that likeness of sound made them impossible.’ Without the 
knowledge of the latest theory upon the color of the sky, or 
the modern doctrine of the correlation and conservation of 
force, or of the principles of comparative grammar, or recent 
researches in philology, she could not have illustrated her 
point in each case so perfectly. Superficial knowledge will 
often enable one to draw analogies from the facts of science, * 
but hot from the great fundamental principles. With all her 
wealth of illustration, she has, we believe, never been betrayed 
into an error in history or science. 

In the delineation of character we note a peculiarly impar- 
tial judgment, which would lead to the belief that each one is 
a study from the life. There is, perhaps, no character in all 
her writings who is less calculated to arouse any strong feeling 
of admiration or reprehension than Mr. Casaubon, an elderly 
scholar, with no high belief in himself or his work, en- 
tirely self-centered, though rot utterly selfish, is the last type 
of man to stir her sympathies; and yet she pleads his cause 
against herself with that intensely human sympathy which is 
her strongest characteristic. She says, in her calm, judicial 
way, ‘If to Dorathea Mr. Casaubon had been the mere occa- 
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sion which set alight the inflammable material of her youthful 
illusions, does it follow that he was fairly represented in the 
minds of those less impassioned personages who have hitherto 
delivered their judgments concerning him. I protest against 
any absolute conclusion, any prejudice derived from Mrs. Cad- 
wallader’s contempt for a neighboring clergyman’s alleged 
greatness of soul, or Sir James Chettam’s poor opinion of 
his rival’s legs—from Mr. Brooke’s failure to elicit a compan- 
ion’s ideas, or from Celia’s criticism of a middle-aged scholar’s 
personal appearance. I am not sure that the greatest man of 
his age, if ever that solitary superlative existed, could escape 
these unfavorable reflections of himself in various small mir- 
rors; and even Milton, looking for his portrait in a spoon, 
must submit to have the facial angle of a bumpkin.’ 

The habit of questioning facts, and giving a careful inter- 
pretation of them to the world, is a characteristic of modern 
art. It is the accurate truth of the delineation, rather than 
the ideal and religious sentiment, which recommends the work 
as genuine art. The impression which Middlemarch leaves, 
in contradistinction to that made by her earlier writings, is, 
that each character has been carefully studied from nature, 
and, in consequence, the delineation is more close, accurate, 
and analytic, though not more true than in her earlier works. 
She wrote Scenes in Clerical Life when her mind was teeming 
with the accumulated experience of years; the exuberance of 
fancy, the multitude of characters, sometimes indicated in a 
few masterly lines, show her confidence in an inexhaustible 
reserve of material. We do not feel this prodigality in Mid- 
dlemarch ; every conception is worked up carefully, and made 
to do full duty. 

The artist is manifested more clearly in the admirable man- 
ner in which she sustains relations, than it does even in the 
perfection of each ‘bit’ of the painting. The moral per. 
spective is never forgotten. The minor characters are well 
sustained, but they keep their appointed places modestly. We 
find the neutral tints and masses of distinct color necessary to 
throw out into most effective relief the main features and 
characters of the story. The whole meaning and interest of 
15 
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Middlemarch is spiritual. It is the growth of a soul, out of 
the crudities and illusions of youth into a beautiful, rounded 
womanhood. Dorathea goes through an experience which 
could more easily find its counterpart in real life than in fic. 
tion. Her discipline is not one of treachery, and cruelty, and 
persecution, but the daily, wearing discipline, to an eager soul, 
of missing the work she is longing to do, as well as the hel 
and sympathy she needs‘in her effort to live a high and noble 
life. With the ardent enthusiasm, which looks upon life as 
something to be done, goes the usual accompaniment, in a 
young and earnest soul, of a tendency to asceticism. Her 
greatest delight was in riding. ‘She loved the fresh air and 
the various aspects of the country; and, when her eyes and 
cheeks glowed with mingled pleasure, she looked very little 
like a devotee. Riding was an indulgence which she allowed 
herself in spite of conscientious qualms; she felt that she en- 
joyed it in a pagan, sensuous way, and always looked forward 
to renouncing it.’ Her notions of life were very child-like and 
unpractical. ‘She felt sure she would have accepted the ju- 
dicious Hooker, if she had been born in time to save him from 
that wretched mistake he made in matrimony; or John Mil- 
ton when his blindness had come on; or any of the other 
great men whose odd habits it would have been glorious piety 
to endure; but an amiable, handsome baronet, who said 
“exactly” to her remark, even when she expressed uncer- 
tainty—how could he affect her as a lover?’ 

The tragedy which awaits such a nature, in a world full of 
sordid cares and considerations, came, in due time, to her. 
Under the stress of her peculiar needs and longings she mar- 
ried; but the higher and fuller life never came. It was not 
long before the veil of youthful illusion and glorifying fancy 
fell from her eyes, and she saw and felt how barren her life 
promised to be. ‘The clear heights where she expected to 
walk in full communion had become difficult even in imagi- 
nation; the delicious repose of the soul on a complete superior 
had been shaken into uneasy effort, and alarmed with dim 
presentiment. When would the day begin of that active, 
wifely devotion, which was to strengthen her husband’s life 
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and exalt her own? Never, perhaps, as she had preconceived 
them; but somehow — still somehow. In this solemnly- 
pledged union of life, duty would present itself in some new 
form of inspiration, and give a new meaning to wifely love.’ 
‘Meanwhile there was the snow and the low arch of dun 
vapor; there was the stifling oppression of that gentlewoman’s 
world, where everything was done for her and none asked her 
aid ; where the sense of connection with a manifold, pregnant 
existence had to be kept up painfully as an inward vision, in- 
stead of coming from without, in claims that would have 
shaped her energies. ‘“ What shall ldo?” “ Whatever you 
please, my dear:” that had been her brief history since she 
had left off learning morning lesson, and practicing silly 
rhythms on the hated piano. Marriage, which was to bring 
guidance into worthy and imperative occupation, had not 
yet freed her from the gentlewoman’s oppressive liberty; it 
had not even filled her leisure with ruminant tenderness. Her 
blooming, full-pulsed youth stood there in a moral imprison- 
ment which made itself one with the chill, colorless, narrowed 
landscape.’ But this nature was too full of vigorous spiritual 
vitality to be crushed by her narrow, hopeless life. When 
love and a noble ambition were forced to be silent, a tender, 
womanly compassion took up the strain. At first she felt 
only the blight upon her own hopes. ‘She was as blind to 
his inward troubles as he to hers: she had not yet learned 
those hidden conflicts in her husband which claim our pity. 
She had not yet listened patiently to his heart beats, but only 


felt that her own was beating violently.’ The sweet, womanly — 


nature soon righted itself; the world should never know her 
disappointment, however bitter it might be, and her husband 
should have all the tender care which the most admiring love 
could bestow. : 

Mr. Casaubon’s disappointment is touched no less tenderly 
than is Dorathea’s. The infinite pathos of a failure, where 
life and health have been cast into the decisive throw, encir- 
cles him with a halo to the eyes of our author; and yet she 
does not spare him. ‘ When he had seen Dorathea’ (this was 
before their marriage), ‘he believed that he had found even more 
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than he demanded: she might really be such a help-mate ag 
would enable him to dispense with a hired secretary; an aid 
which Mr. Casaubon had never yet employed, and had a sus 
picious dread of. (Mr. Casaubon was nervously conscious 
that he was expected to manifest a powerful mind.) Provi- 
dence, in its kindness, had supplied him with the wife he 
needed ; for a modest young lady, with the purely appreciative, 
unambitious abilities of her sex is sure to think her husband’s 
mind powerful. Whether Providence had taken equal care 
ef Miss Brooke, in presenting her with Mr. Casaubon, was an 
idea which could hardly occur to him. Society never made 
the preposterous demand that a man should think as much 
about his own gratification for making a charming girl happy, 
as he thinks of hers for making him happy. As if a man 
should choose not only his wife, but his wife’s husband.’ ‘It 
is an uneasy lot, at best, to be what we call highly taught, and 
yet not to enjoy; to be present at this great spectacle of life, 
and never be liberated from a small, hungry, shivering self; 
never to be fully possessed by the glory we behold; never to 
have our consciousness rapturously transformed into the vivid- 
ness of a thought, the ardor of a passion, the energy of an 
action, but always to be scholarly and uninspired, ambitious 
and timid, scrupulous and dim-sighted...... He had not 
much foretaste of happiness in his previous life. To know in- 
tense joy, without a strong bodily frame, one must have an 
enthusiastic soul. Mr. Casaubon had never had a strong 
bodily frame, and his soul was sensitive without being enthu- 
siastic ; it was too languid to thrill out of self-consciousness 
into passionate delight; it went on fluttering in the swampy 
ground where it was hatched, thinking of its wings and never 
flying. His experience was of that pitiable kind which shrinks 
from pity, and fears most of all that it should be known; it 
was that proud, narrow sensitiveness which has not mass 
enough to spare for transformation into sympathy, and quivers 
thread-like in small currents of self:pre-occupation, or at best of 
an egotistic scrupulosity. ....... To this mental estate, 
mapped out a quarter of century before, to sensibilities thus 
fenced in, Mr. Casaubon had thought of annexing happiness 
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with a lovely young bride; but even before marriage, as we 
have seen, he found himself under a new depression in the 
consciousness that the new bliss was not blissful to him. In- 
clination yearned back to its old, easier custom; and the 
deeper he went into domesticity the more did the sense of 
acquitting himself and acting with propriety predominate over 
any other satisfaction.’ He was sensitively alive to the indif- 
ference and criticism of the literary world; because he pos- 
sessed no self-confidence which could sustain him under adverse 
criticism. ‘These were heavy impressions to struggle against, 
and brought that melancholy embitterment which is the con- 
sequence of all excessive claim.’....... ‘There was no 
denying that Dorathea was as virtuous and amiable a young 
lady as he could have obtained for a wife; but a young lady 
turned out to be a something more troublesome than he had 
eonceived. She nursed him, she read to him, she anticipated 
his wants, and was solicitous about his feelings; but there had 
entered into her husband’s mind the certainty that she judged 
him, and that her wifely devotedness was like a penitential 
expiation for unbelieving thoughts—was accompanied by a 
power of comparison by which himself and his doings were 
seen too luminously as a part of things in general. His dis- 
content passed vapor-like through all her gentle, loving mani- 
festations, and clung to that inappreciative world which she 
had only brought nearer to him. Poor Mr. Casaubon! This 
suffering was the harder to him because it seemed like a be- 
trayal; the young creature who had worshipped him with 
perfect trust had quickly turned into the critical wife; and 
early instances of criticism and resentment had made an im- 
pression which no tenderness and submission afterward could 
remove.” ‘In Mr. Casaubon’s ear Dorathea’s voice gave loud, 
emphatic iteration to those muffled suggestions of conscious- 
ness which it was possible to explain as mere fancy, the illu- 
sion of exaggerated sensitiveness: always when such sugges- 
tions are unmistakably repeated from without they are 
resisted as cruel and unjust. We are angered even by the full 
acceptance of our humiliating confessions; how much more by 
hearing in hard, distinct syllables from the lips of a mere ob- 
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server those confused murmurs which we try to call morbid, 
and strive against as if they were the oncoming of numbness! 
And this cruel, outward accuser was there in the shape of a 
wife—nay, of a young bride, who, instead of observing his 
abundance of pen-scratches, and amplitude of paper with the 
uncritical awe of an elegant-minded canary bird, seemed to 
present herself as a spy, watching everything with a malign 
power of inference. Here, toward this particular point of the 
compass, Mr. Casaubon had a sensitiveness to match Dora- 
thea’s, and an equal quickness to imagine more than the fact. 
He had formerly observed with approbation her capacity for 
worshipping the right object; he now foresaw with sudden 
terror that this capacity might be replaced by presumption, 
this worship by the most exasperating of all criticism—that 
which sees vaguely a great many fine ends, and has not the 
least notion what it costs to reach them.’ 

We have purposely made long quotations from these reflec- 
tions by the author, because they illustrate so pointedly the 
distinguishing characteristic of the book under review. They 
show a subtle analysis of character, and of that hidden current 
of motive which forever ebbs and flows underneath the surface, 
as well as underneath the ostensible motives and feelings which 
are acknowledged to the world, and to oneself. She seems to see 
as clearly ‘all the little, mean work of our natures,’ which ‘ is 
generally done in a small, dark closet just a little back of the 
subject we are talking about,’ as she does the hidden springs 
of nobleness and of unconscious heroism. The close analysis 
of such a character as Mr. Casaubon’s shows wonderful clear- 
ness in one whose nature is so full of intense vitality as George 
Eliot’s. 

Middlemarch does not offer to the reader so many pithy 
sentences, detachable from the current of the story, as we have 
in Adam Bede. Still it does not lack brightness and point. 
The sharp-tongued Mrs. Cadwallader does not say so many 
good things as Mrs. Poyser; yet there are remarks here, there, 
and everywhere, which are sparkling with wit and satire. 
They are generally so dependent upon the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, or foregoing conversation, that it is impossible to 
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quote them. We labor under the difficulty every one experi- 
ences in repeating a brilliant repartee, which loses half its 
point when the circumstances are unknown or require expla- 
nation. 

A few of the pithy suggestions of the author will justify her 
quiet, satirical humor. ‘Even those of his neighbors, who 
called Peter Featherstone an old fox, had never accused him 
of being insincerely polite, and his sister was quite used to the 
peculiar absence of ceremony with which he marked his sense 
of blood relationship. Indeed, she herself was accustomed to 
think that entire freedom from the necessity of behaving 
agreeably was included in the Almighty’s intentions about 
families.” In speaking of Dorathea’s sense of vapid dissatis- 
faction, when all the glorious promises made to her by her 
girlish imagination, had found their meagre fulfilment. ‘ But 
was not Mr. Casaubon just as learned as before? Had his 
forms of expression changed, or his sentiments become less 
laudable? Oh, waywardness of womanhood! Did his chro- 
nology fail him ; or his ability to state, not only a theory, but 
the names of those who held it; or his provision for giving the 
heads of any subject on demand?....... All these are 
crushing questions; but whatever else remained the same, -the 
light had changed, and you cannot find the pearly dawn at 
noonday.’ Again: ‘ Looking at-the mother you might hope 
that the daughter would become like her, which is a prospec- 
tive advantage equal to a dowry. The mother too often 
standing behind the daughter like a malignant prophecy: 
“Such as I am, she will shortly be.”’ 

Could so few lines draw a clearer picture than of Mrs. Taft, 
‘who was always counting stitches, and gathering her infor- 
mation in misleading fragments between the rows of her knit- 
ting?’ Or that of Mr. Tyke, the evangelical preacher, of 
whom Lydgate says: ‘ Practically, I find that what is called 
being apostolic now, is an impatience of everything in which 
the parson does not cut the principle figure. I see something 
of that in Mr. Tyke at the hospital: a good deal of his doc- 
trine is a sort of pinching hard that people may become un- 
comfortably aware of him.’ Then again, of a self-satisfied, 
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provincial beau: ‘ He had also reasons, deep rather than osten- 
sible, for being satisfied with his own appearance. To super- 
ficial observers his chin had too vanishing an aspect, looking as 
if it were being gradually reabsorbed. And it did, indeed, 
cause him some difficulty about the fit of his satin stocks, for 
which chins were at that time useful.’ 

‘“T was afraid you would be getting so learned,” said Celia, 
regarding Mr. Casaubon’s learning as a kind of damp which 
might, in due time, saturate a neighboring body.’ . . . . ‘Mr. 
Brooke’s pen was a thinking organ, evolving sentences, espe- 
cially of a benevolent kind, before the rest of his mind could 
well overtake them. It expressed regrets and proposed reme- 
dies, which, when Mr. Brooke read them, seemed felicitously 
worded, surprisingly the right thing, and determined a sequel 
never before thought of. ..... ‘If Dorathea spoke with 
any keenness of interest to Mr. Casaubon, he heard her with 
an air of patience, as if she had given a quotation from the 
Delectus, familiar to him from his tender years, and sometimes 
mentioned curtly what ancient sects or personages had held 
similar ideas, as if there were too much of that sort in stock 
already ; at other times he would inform her that she was mis- 
taken, and reassert what her remark had questioned.’. ... 
‘Since Celia’s baby was born, she had had a new sense of her 
own mental solidity and calm wisdom. It seemed clear that 
where there was a baby things were right enough, and that 
error in general was a mere lack of that central poising 
SG «4 ees ‘Men and women make sad mistakes about 
their own symptoms, taking their vague, uneasy longings 
sometimes for genius, sometimes for religion, and oftener still 
for a mighty love.” We must omit a number of quotations, 
which we had intended giving, for we could multiply them 
almost indefinitely. 

A fragment here and there taken from the structure and 
held up for inspection may give a fair idea of the sparkle, but 
it can convey no notion of the harmonious proportions of the 
building; and least of all can it show us that it is a temple 
reared for noble worship? Our quotations intentionally give 
no idea of the thread ot the story running through the book. 
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It has been with the style and the purpose of the author and 
not with the incidents that we have endeavored to deal. There 
are, from end to end of both volumes, exquisite touches of 
character, which it would be sacrilege to cut from the shrine 
and set in our scraps of tinsel wire. Let it live awhile un- 
touched by the curiosity mongers, who recklessly mar the 
monuments of genius with irreverent hand, and are careless 
of the sacilegious deed if they may only adorn their petty 
cabinets with the spoil. 

There are thousands of just commendations and many just 
censures which may be passed upon this book; but if we have 
have not said enough to make all lovers of true and noble fic- 
tion read the work for themselves, no words of ours could do 
it. It is an ungrateful task to point out flaws in what is, in 
our eyes, so beautiful; and yet it is certainly the function 
of the critic to criticise. Our author’s style in this last work 
has lost the fresh crispness of her earlier writings; it is often 
involved and obscure. With the accurate and painstaking 
analysis of motives has come, sometimes, a dimness and misti- 
ness of expression. We feel that it is due to the imperfection 
of the medium, not to any want of a firm grasp upon the 
thought. She makes no demand for that ‘right of private 
haziness,’ as she herself calls it, ‘so dear to every Englishman’s 
heart.’ This obscurity of expression is a common fault with 
beginners; but it seems to us strange that a trained writer 
should fall into such a fault; it is not quite explicable why 
one who has used her tools so long and so ably should now 
begin to use them imperfectly. Artists recognize the necessity 
of doing some work hastily that they may do it well—a rapid 
wash-in of color, if it is done understandingly, sometimes gives a 
clearness of tone which elaborate touching and retouching 
only obscures. It seems to us that our author has sometimes 
injured the effect in this manner by a misjudged conscientious- 
ness, which has ‘muddied’ rather than improved her tones. 

We find two or three instances in Middlemarch of a fault 
which cannot be attributed to any other of her works. She 
lapses occasionally in passages of great power from the heroic 
into the commonplace. Heretofore her flight has always been 
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sustained and steady, whether that flight were above the 
clouds or close to the earth. Then, again, we have episodes 
which are of comparatively small interest, and, in one instance, 
she has failed in surrounding a character, of whom she makes 
much, with any attraction. Fred. Vincy is uninteresting from 
first to last, in spite of her efforts to make him otherwise. But 
what human work is withoat faults or flaws? But the work 
of Momus—nearly always an ungracious one—is especially so 
when, as in the present instance, the faults upon which he 
feasts are found in company with the noblest creations of 
genius. 


It is impossible to speak too strongly of the masterly power 
of the pen which has drawn Lydgate and Rusamond. There 
is a tragedy in Lydgate’s fate before which the tragedy of 
death itself sinks into insignificance, and which comes home 
to us with peculiar force, because it lies so close to the experi- 
ence of our daily lives and struggles. The chief artistic merit 
of the book is its unity. It isa growth which may not be fairly 
represented by any fragment. If we cut a bit of the stalk, or 
carry away with us a leaf as a memento, it can only recall, it 
can never represent, the existence of which it was a part. 
Toward the end, when the whole outcome of Dorathea’s life 
is shown in her passionate suffering at what she believed was 
her broken trust; in her woman’s scorn of the treachery shown 
her, and strong self-contempt at her own delusion ; and finally, 
in the noble reassertion of her better nature, we see the glori- 
ous bloom which crowns the plant and which gives meaning 
to the hidden processes of growth. In the light of this beau- 
tiful culmination we see the reason of the bursting of the seed- 
sheath and the casting off of the encumbering yet life-sustain- 
ing earth. The dark creations of nature or of art are then 
understood and self-vindicated when, out of the elements by 
which they are surrounded and which threaten to stifle their 
existence, they burst into the open air and sunshine of a higher 
life. Thus do we look upon the growth of character, whether 
real or fictitious, as upon that of a plant whose culmination in 
the flower sheds meaning and beauty on all the slow and 
doubtful stages of its development. The real question of life 
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is, in story as in history, what we are, and not what we pos- 
sess. This question lies beneath all the hard conditions of 
uneventful lives pressed down by sordid cares and conventional 
trammels, and preaches a sermon which sinks into the heart 
like dew from heaven. It helps us to see that, although a life 
may be full of repression and misery, yet, under all this, their 
is a divine alchemy which turns all the baser metal of exist- 
ence into pure gold, seven times refined. 

We gratefully acknowledge that we owe much to the genius 
of George Eliot, not less, perhaps, to its short-comings and 
defects than to its achievements and perfections. It has made 
life seem a better and nobler thing to ns, and has shown us 
that truth, when illuminated by genius, finds its way, where 
the same truth would, in other guise, fail to penetrate. But 
if it has shown us what life ought to be, it has, at the same 
time, shown us what life must be if it comes short of the hopes 
and the joys of the Christian’s faith. Give us these, and 
others may, if they please, or if they can, find rest.in the riches, 
the honors, or the pleasures of a perishable world. 

Her faith in the God-given possibilities of human nature 
has, it is true, ‘gathered round itself a fair shape’ of words; 
and other souls, stirred by the same faith, may worship with 
her at the same shrine. But the surer faith, ‘which is founded 
upon a rock,’ begets a higher and more certain hope, converting 
the possibilities of our nature into the realities of the eternal, 
unchanging and unfading glory of the divine life within us. 
These are the sublime heights, the ‘delectable mountains,’ on 
which the Christian worships, and in no temple made with 
hands, and from which ke looks down upon all the shrines 
erected by human genius, however exalted, as upon the lower 
plains in the gilded valley of death. 
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Notices of Books. 


Art. X.—NWOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1, A MANUAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE: A Text-book for Schools and 
Colleges. By John 8. Hart. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 


Many compendiums of American literature have been given 
to the public of late years, but none so exhaustive as the one 
whose title we give above. It has been prepared with untir. 
ing care and ungrudged labor by Prof. Hart, than whom we 
suppose it ‘would not be easy to find one more competent for 
the task. He is himself a man of large and varied culture, a 
somewhat voluminous, and a well-known and most successful 
educator, and who, therefore, may be supposed to know just 
what style of work is best fitted for the niche he desires to fill. 

He says in his Preface: ‘The work is not a mere compila- 
tion. It is not only original in its conception, form, and struc- 
ture, but it has, in its materials also, to a much greater ex- 
tent than is usual in such works, the character of originality. 
Fully one-third of the matter here presented has been gath- 
ered by the author himself, and is an original contribution to 
the subject of which it has undertaken to treat.’ 

The arrangement of the book is very satisfactory, and emi- 
nently fits it for the design had in view—a convenient text- 
book—a cyclopsedia of general reference—and not a mere 
Reader, of which we have long had a surfeit ad nauseam. 
Somewhat after the style of the work of the Chambers, it is 
divided into periods, e. g.: The Colonial; The Revolutionary ; 
From 1800-1830; and under these heads are subdivisions— 
Poets; Prose Writers; Scientific; Theological, etc., thus or- 
ganizing the literary field in a masterly manner. 

The Zable of Contents is so carefully and thoroughly pre- 
pared as to make it a most valuable assistance; and the /ndea 
is so complete as to form one of the many excellencies of the 
book. This matter of index, especially in the case of an 
avowed text-book, deserves to be taken in hand by the critics, 
for we find it often lamentably neglected, or done in the most 
slovenly manner, thus allowing much of the positive value of 
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the work to be lost for want of this necessary reference. Our 
life is too crowded to admit of even moments being wasted in 
search of what ought to be prepared to our hand. 

A spirit of the most amiable criticism pervades Prof. Hart’s 
volume; and if we were disposed to find fault, it would be 
with that forbearance which has dealt too tenderly with mul- 
titudes of names which we conceive have no claim to appear 
in the annals of literature. We called the work exhaustive. 
In this sense it is too exhaustive; for never, on account of 
personal or sectional’ bias, should the author have allowed 
himself to give place on his pages to names too insignificant 
to have fairly earned it. There are numberless writers of 
good Sunday school books and children’s literature who might 
have been excluded from a Manual professedly literary, un- 
lees, indeed, we permit the term to cover as wide a domain as 
the much-abused one of A7v¢ now does. Sir Edwin Landseer 
is an artist ; so does the sign-painter in the next street profess 
to be. 

For Southern people the book has the rare merit of being, 
so far as we can find, entirely unsectional, and of dealing with 
conscientious fairness with our literature and our literary 
names. And to glance over the vast number of Southern 
names and titles of Southern works given, who shall presume 
to say that we have no literature, such as it is? Here, we 
think, as well as in reference to the mob of Northern writers, 
Prof. Hart might have done no small amount of judicious 
weeding. Prof. Wood Davidson’s work (which has called forth 
such divers criticisms) has evidently been accepted too readily 
as authoritative reference, for against his Living Writers of 
the South this same charge can be urged with far greater force. 
But inasmuch as there has not been room for this complaint 
heretofore, so far as our section is concerned, we must not be 
too critical with regard to this amiable feature of the book. 
We have found no unfair or intemperate word in these pages, 
nor one bitter fling at the South, but throughout an evident 
desire to hold even scales. We may object that the relative 
proportion of certain names, as compared with others, is often 
lost ; as, for instance, we open on Calhoun’s and Philip Pen- 
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dleton Cooke’s. As a power among us the latter was nothing, 
and yet five times as much space is awarded him as our great 
South Carolinian. However, we must not forget that litera- 
ture, as such, Calhoun did not affect. And, moreover, this 
want of proportion may be, doubtless is, owing to the ques- 
tionable utility of introducing specimen poems into the text; 
for, as a general thing, the piece selected is apt to be some- 
thing its author may hardly care to recognize as one of his 
own offspring, But, after all is said, we come back to our 
original proposition, that this Manual of Prof. Hart is the 
best and most thorough and most conscientiously prepared 
work on our American literature which has yet been given to 
the public. It is intended as a companion volume to his simi- 
lar text-book on English Literature, which has already re- 
ceived the most favorable suffrages from the press. 


2. Szrmons. By Rev. C. D. N. Campbell, D. D. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 1872. 

Dr. Campbell has long enjoyed an enviable reputation as a 
pulpit orator, and this reputation, if we may judge from the 
volume before us, is richly deserved. He has earned it, no 
less by the elevation and vigor of his thoughts, than by the 
qualities of his style. His style is free (as of course we ex- 
pected to find it) from that miserable affectation of big words 
and high-sounding phrases with which uneducated preachers 
sometimes excite the gaping wonder and admiration of ignor- 
ant hearers. It is plain, good, nervous English, such as is 
always heard from an educated minister of the Gospel, who 
thinks more of his subject than he does of himself. The range 
of topics, too, is as remarkable for its richness and variety as 
for the simplicity and earnestness with which they are dis- 
cussed. We should be glad, indeed, to see this volume in the 
hands of all our preachers, and of all their hearers. It could 
hardly fail to correct many errors, and to do great good. 


8. THe Earty YEARS oF CurisTIANITY. By E. De Pressensé, D. D., au- 
thor of ‘ Jesus Christ: his Life, Times, and Work.’ The Apostolic Hra. 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1871. 


This admirable work is too well known to need any com- 
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mendation at our hands. Full of information with respect to 
the ‘Early Years of Christianity,’ and replete with eloquence, 
we have found it one of the most fascinating books we have 
ever read. ‘The name of De Pressensé,’ says the ‘ Introduc- 
tion to the American Edition,’ ‘the eminent leader of evan- 
gelical Protestantism in France, is favorably known in Eng- 
land and America by his published works, especially by his 
Life of Christ, and his Religion and Reign of Terror. By 
his clear maintainance of Christian truth, his ripe scholarship, 
his fresh and pictorial style, and the tone of modern liberality 
that pervades his firm conservatism in behalf of fundamental 
verities, he has placed himself in the highest rank of modern 
defenders of the Primitive Christian faith.’ 


All this is as true of the second volume of the same series 
as it is of the first. ‘ Of the series of the Early Years of Chris- 
tianity the topics of the four volumes are as follows: I. Apos- 
tolic Era, which has already been issued from the press (and 
is now before us); II. Martyrs and Apologists, (which is also 
before us; III. Doctrines and Heresies ; and 1V. The Church 
Worship and Christian Life. These can be obtained by the 
purchaser, either as the volumes of a series or as separate 
books.’ That is, when the two last named are published. 
The five volumes, including the Life of Christ, and the Larly 
Years of Christianity, are designed to form a history of the 
origin and progress of our religion from the advent of Christ 
to the establishment of Christianity as the religion of the Ro- 
man Empire under Constantine. No reading could be more 
delightful or instructive, that is, for the Christian mind and 
heart. 


4. ABDALLAH; OR, THE Four-LEAVED SHamKock. By Edouard René 
Lefebre-Labouldaye, Membre de l'Institut de France. Translated by 
Mary L. Booth. London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston. 1868. 


There are certain good and earnest stories which are imbued 
with a strength and power to stir the soul. A man need not 
be gifted with ‘the vision and faculty divine’ to enable him 
to tell us truths which move us to commune with our own 
fearts, and which make us better if not wiser men. 
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M. Laboulaye wrote this Arabian romance, Abdallah, dur. 
ing his leisure hours, as an ‘amusement to the hard-worked 
lawyer.’ An American cannot have other than friendly feel- 
ings for the author. He has always shown strong proclivities 
toward Anglo-Saxon institutions; his knowledge of America 
is, perhaps, greater than that of any other European ; and he 
has been styled in Paris, ‘le plus Américain de tous les Fran- 
cais.’ While we have become accustomed, and, perhaps, some- 
what hardened, to abuse bestowed upon us by foreigners, we 
are more ready to acknowledge and appreciate the kind regard 
of M. Laboulaye. But when we read this: little book our 
friendly prepossession grows into positive affection, for we feel 
that he is a good man. 


The story hangs upon a pretty legend, which runs thus: 
That when our first parents were banished from Eden they 
wished to carry away some trifling souvenir of their happy 
home. Adam broke off a branch of myrtle; Eve paused be- 
fore the flowers she had loved so well, and, stooping down, 
snatched one of the plants of Paradise, instantly closing her 
hand. What it might be she knew not, but curiosity, alas! 
again prevailed over prudence, and, before passing through 
the gate, our mother opened her hand to see what she had 
gathered. It was the four-leaved shamrock; one leaf was red 
like copper, one white like silver, one yellow like gold, and 
the other glittering like the diamond. As Eve paused and 
gazed on her treasure the angel touched her hand with the 
fiery sword; she trembled; the diamond leaf fell within the 
gates of Paradise, whilst the other three were scattered over 
the earth. 


The mother of Abdallah was promised, by a wise dervish, 
when her son was yet an infant, that he should grow up in all 
manly courage and exellence, but should not attain perfect 
happiness until he found the four-leaved shamrock; so that, 
during his youth and manhood, this was the prize he hoped 
for, the treasure he longed to find. Years passed away in vain 
and fruitless search. One day he chanced to bestow kindness 
and offer hospitality to a despised Jew, and this old man gav® 
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him some clue to the means by which his wish might be ob- 
tained. His advice to him was, 
‘Seek not heaven in yonder azure depths, 
Where glows the burning sun and pales the moon; 


For heaven, my son, lies hid in thine own soul, 
And Paradise is naught but a pure heart.’ 


Thereafter Abdallah’s wanderings about the desert assumed a 
different character. Instead of searching for the four-leaved 
shamrock he sought how he might benefit his fellow men. 
Near his tent grew a clump of acacias. ‘ Why,’ he thought 
one day,‘ why are they here, when all around is barren? 
Why do the sheep browse on grass, which is almost green 
here, when the sands of the desert have dominion everywhere 
else? Why do these birds flutter in and out among the sheep 
and pick up the still sprouting earth with their beaks? There 
must be a spring in this spot!’ Nosooner had he formed this 
conclusion than he commenced digging for the water, so pre- 
cious to the shepherds and their flocks. Three months passed 
without success. His family and friends grew discouraged, 
and, in the end, lost patience with him. He persevered, and 
toward the end of the third month his reward came. Breath- 
less with toil, his voice was heard from the depths of the well: 
‘Father! father! I feel moisture; the water is coming! I 
hear it. Help! draw up the pannier, or I am lost.’ He was 
drawn out of danger, and the water rushed and boiled up in 
the well. 

‘Soon the tribe were assembled together; the son of Yusuf 
filled a jug with water as cool as that of Zemzem, and, resting 
it on his arm, offered it first to his mother, and to each of the 
others in turn. He himself was the last todrink. As he 
lifted the vessel to drain it to the bottom he felt something 
cold strike his lips. It was a bit of metal swept along by the 
spring.” The reward of his unselfish toil brought a twofold 
blessing—water for the weary traveller, and the copper leaf 
of the shamrock. 

The next eventful act of his career was when he risked his 
own life to save that of a child. She gave him a small silver 
leaf from the adornments of her hair. It was the second leaf 
16 
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of the flower of Paradise. The golden leaf became his after 
bestowing kindness upon a Bedouin who sought his life. Three 
of the leaves were now found. The diamond leaf, alone, was 
waiting to join her sisters, and that was within the gates of 
Paradise. 

Abdallah loved his wife with all the poetry and passion of 
his nature. She was stolen from him by his life-long foe, and 
died miserably in the desert. Then revenge alone filled his 
soul; but when he overtook his enemy, and found him chok- 
ing with sand and dying of thirst, he gave him water to drink, 
and placed him on his own horse that he might escape the Si- 
moon. Being left alone, Abdallah knew that his last hour had 
come, and, drawing his sabre, he commenced to dig his grave. 

‘As he began to stir the earth it suddenly seemed to him 
that the Simoon had vanished. The horizon lighted up with 
a glow softer than the dawn, and the clouds slowly opened 
like the curtains of a tent. Was it the mirage? None could 
tell, but Abdallah stood mute with surprise and admiration. 
Before him bloomed a vast garden, watered by brooks flowing 
in all directions. Trees with trunks of gold, leaves of emer- 
ald, and fruits of topaz and ruby, covered broad lawns, enam- 
elled with strange flowers, with their luxuriant shade. In the 
distance was heard the angel Israfil, the most melodious of the 
creatures of God. The houris joined their enchanting voices 
to the notes of the angel, and the very trees rustled their leaves 
and celebrated the divine praise with a harmony exceeding all 
that man has ever dreamed. 

‘While Abdallah admired these marvels in silence, an angel 
descended toward him, not the terrible Azrael, but the mes- 
senger of celestial favors, the good and lovely Gabriel. He 
held in his hand a tiny diamond leaf; but, small as it was, it 
shed a light that illumined the whole desert. His soul was in- 
toxicated with joy. The son of Yusuf ran to meet the angel; 
he paused in terror; at his feet was a vast gulf, full of fire 
and smoke, bridged only by an immense arch made ofa blade 
of steel, which was finer than a hair, and sharper than a 
razor. 

‘The Bedouin was already seized with despair, when he felt 
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himself supported and urged on by an invisible power. Hafiz 
and Leila were on either side of him. He did not see them; 
he dare@ not turn for fear of awaking, but he felt their pres- 
ence, he heard their soothing words; both supported and car- 
ried him along with them. “In the name of the clement and 
merciful God!” he cried. At these words, which are the key 
to Paradise, he was transplanted, like lightning, to the other 
side of the bridge. The angel was there, holding out the mys- 
terious flower. The young man seized it. At last the four- 
leaved shamrock was his, the ardor of desire was quenched, 
the veil of the body was lifted, the hour of recompense had 
struck. Gabriel turned his eyes toward the bottom of the 
garden, where the divine majesty was enthroned. Abdallah’s 
glance followed that of the angel, and the eternal splendor 
flashed in his face. At this lustre, which no eye can endure, 
he fell with his face to the ground, uttering a loud cry. 

‘This cry man’s ear has never heard, man’s voice has never 
repeated. The delirious joy of the shipwrecked mariner who 
escapes the fury of the waves, the delight of the bridegroom 
who presses his beloved for the first time to his heart, the 
transports of the mother who finds the son whom she has wept 
—all the joys of earth are naught but mourning and sorrow 
to the cry of happiness which rose from the soul of Abdallah. 

‘At this voice, repeated afar by the echoes, the earth re- 
sumed the beauty of its days of innocence and blossomed with 
the flowers of Paradise; the sky, bluer than sapphire, seemed 
to smile upon the earth; then, gradually silence fell on all 
things, the heavens darkened, and the whirlwind regained 
dominion over the Desert.’ 

Throughout the story are scattered the germs of truth, and 
we can never fail to recognize the overruling power of the 
Divine Love and Goodness, who, in his chastening, remembers 
mercy, and whose crowning blessings begin with the dawn of 
another life. The Christian motto, ‘Love thy neighbor as 
thyself,’ shines brightly in the midst of Oriental imagery and 
allegory. We cannot conclude this notice more appropriately 
than by using a few words from the ‘ Introductory Essay’ to 
this charming romance: 
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‘ He who gives to the world one pure and good story, the aim 
of which is to sow seeds of virtue, a love of right, and that 
poetic trust in the workings of a wise and good God ;*he who 
successfully does all this is a very great man, whose name is 
to be remembered, who should be thanked and praised, and 
one—and to such this truth will be more than title or honor 
—one for whom we should upon our bended knees thank God 
for having made.’ 

5. Santo Domineo, PAstT AND PRESENT, WITH A GLANCE aT Hayti. B 
Samuel Hazard, author of ‘Cuba with Pen and Pencil.’ Maps and 
numerous illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 

This work is full of interest for the general reader, and 
especially for those of the United States. We nowhere see 
more fully illustrated than in the history of this beautiful 
island, at one time the brightest jewel in the French crown, °* 
the vain hopes of a false philanthropy or the reckless schemes 
of fanaticism. If, indeed, any one people could profit by the 
experience of another, the people of the United States might 
have learned something from the history of Hayti. But the 
lessons of that eventful history have been lost upon us. It 
affords much food for curious, interesting, and instructive 
meditation. The meanness, the selfishness, and the rapacity 
of man are among the painful lessons which that history in- 
culcates. If that island had been created for the special warn- 
ing or instruction of this country, its career of shame and 
sorrow, cruelty and blood, couid hardly have been more per- 
fectly adapted to the end of its existence. As we read the 
history of St. Domingo, a region so wonderful in the resources 
and beauties of nature, the solemn refrain, ‘ Man’s inhumanity 
makes countless thousands mourn,’ is ever sounding in our 
ears. 


6. Jesus Curist: His Lire anD Work. By E. De Pressens¢, D.D. New 
York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1871. 


We have read this little book with the most intense and 
thrilling interest. The translation, by Annie Harwood, pre- 
serves all the eloquence of the original. In a short preface 
the learned, eloquent, and accomplished author says: ‘ This 
popular edition of the Life of Christ differs from the work 
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which I published nearly a year ago (and which in eight 
months reached its third edition) by the absence of all that 
was purely scientific. It appeared to me desirable in this 
edition, which addresses itself to readers of the most various 
classes, to avoid, as far as possible, all debatable and contro- 
versial points. I hope that in this new form this book, in 
which I have embodied my most cherished convictions, will 
meet with a wide circulation. The success of the larger 
edition has given me a most encouraging assurance of the 
extent to which interest in religious questions has been re- 
awakened among us.’ 

7. Tae Divinity oF OuR LorD anv Saviour Jesus Curist. By Henry 
Parry Liddon, M. A., Student of Christ Church, Prebendary of Salis- 
bury, and Chaplain ‘to the Lord nied of Salisbury. ew York: 
Scribner,,Welford & Co. 1868. 

Another volume of the Bampton Lectures. We never take 
up a volume of these celebrated lectures without a feeling of 
gratitude to ‘the late Rev. John Bampton,’ by whose Chris- 
tian munificence they were founded. We have read the vol- 
ume before us several times, and every time with increasing 
interest and delight. We do not see, indeed, how any one, 
who believes the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
can rise from the careful perusal of the work of Mr. Liddon 
without a profound conviction of ‘the Divinity of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ It is a great work. 

But yet, with all its learning, and eloquence, and power, it 
obscures the freedom, and fulness, and glory of the Gospel 
with the clouds and darkness of Baptismal Regeneration. In- 
deed, this appears to be a chronic disorder or darkness of the 
Church of England. One of her most illustrious sons, the 
Earl of Chatham, has truly said, that the Church of England 
has ‘a Romish ritual, Calvinistic articles, and an Arminian 
clergy.” Hence it is impossible that the thinker, or inquirer 
after truth, who longs for unity and harmony in his views of 
religious doctrine, can find the object of his supreme desire in 
the bosom of that Church. On the contrary, he will, as long 
as he remains in that Church, either cling to her ritual, and 
ignore much of her articles, or else adhere to her articles, and 
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explain away much of her ritual. In other words, he cannot 
be simply a churchman, but only a high or a low churchman. 
This is, in fact, the real schism, which, from the beginning, 
has existed in the bosom of her boasted unity, and which, as 
light and knowledge has increased, has become more and more 
pronounced and portentous. It is now shaking the Church of 
England to its foundations. 

The great misfortune is, that her Arminian clergy, as a 
general thing, plant themselves on her ritual, and the doctrine 
of baptismal justification therein set forth, and not on her 
articles, which inculcates the great Pauline doctrine of ‘justi- 
fication by faith only.’ This is the course pursued by Mr. 
Liddon as clearly and explicitly as it is in the ritual of the 
Prayer-book itself. He prefers the ‘ Romish ritual,’ which 
teaches the doctrine of baptismal justification, to the Protest- 
ant articles, which set forth ‘the doctrine of justification by 
faith only.’ The solemn declaration of St. Paul, that ‘ we are 
justified by faith, without the deeds of the law,’ and all the 
sublime eloquence by which he enforces that soul-transforming 
doctrine, appear to have made but a feeble impression on his 
pre-occupied mind. The doctrine of baptismal regeneration 
and justification seems, on the other hand, to have taken full 
possession of his mind, and colored all his conceptions of 
Christianity. 

Hence his statements are full, clear, and explicit. He does 
not, like the recent ‘ Declaration of the House of Bishops’ in 
this country, patter with the term regeneration in a double sense. 
On the contrary, he says, ‘ The regenerate nature has put off 
the old man, with his deeds of untruthfulness and lust, and 
has put on the new or ideal man, the Perfect Moral Being, 
the Christ. . . . . The regenerate man has been metamor- 
phosed. He is made to correspond to the form of Christ; he 
is renewed in the image of Christ; his moral being is recon- 
structed. .... Regeneration thus implies a double process, 
one destructive, the other constructive; by it the old life is 
killed, and the new life forthwith bursts into existence. This 
double process is effected by the sacramental incorporation of 

1 See Article XI, and the ‘ Homily of Justification’ to which it refers. 
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the baptized, first with Christ crucified and dead, and then 
with Christ rising from the dead to life,’ ete. (pp. 344-5.) 

The House of Bishops have declared, that ‘ the word “ regen- 
erate” is not there so used [%. e., in the office of Infant Bap- 
tism] as to determine that a moral change in the subject of 
baptism is wrought in the sacrament.’ But who believes this? 
Most assuredly, as we have just seen, not Mr. Liddon. Nor, if 
we may judge from their writings, is it believed by any of the 
distinguished divines of the High Church party of the Church 
of England. Indeed, is it fairly, and squarely, and honestly 
believed by any of the High Church bishops, or clergymen, of 
the Episcopal Church in this country? After having read, as 
we have done, the secret history of that famous ‘ Declaration,’ 
we may safely answer this question in the negative. The 
truth is, as we know, and as we shall hereafter show, the chief 
authors of that very enigmatical ‘ Declaration’ understand it 
in widely different senses; and as to the High Church bishops, 
who concurred in sending it forth, some of them made haste 
to repent of the hasty ‘ Declaration.’ They sent it forth, as 
they professed, ‘in order to the quieting the consciences of 
sundry members’ of their own Church, and forthwith their own 
consciences became disquieted by the thing they had done.’! 
The whole ‘ House of Bishops,’ we may say, with the most pro- 
found respect for man as well as veneration for God, can no 
more crush the seeds of schism, nor cure its evils, by any such 
application of enigmatical words, than they can regenerate the 
soul of the sinner by the sprinkling of holy water. 


7. THE REVISION OF THE NEw TEsTAMENT. Lightfoot, French, Ellicott, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1873. 


The first volume of this great work is before us. That Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, and Drelates of the Established Church of 
England, and Methodists, should unite in a revision of the 
Bible, is surely a wonderful event, and may be devoutly hailed 
as one of the most auspicious signs of the times. Such a com- 
bination of various learing, and of intellectual forces, all work- 

1 All this, and much more, is shown in a pamphlet entitled, ‘The De- 


cline and Fall of the Low Church Party,’ reprinted from aig Church and 
the World” Moré of this pamphlet hereafter. 
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ing harmoniously toward the same grand result—an elucida- 
tion of the word of God—is a new thing under the sun. Is it 
not the Church of the future (already casting its shadow be. 
fore), in which the song of the angels—‘ Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward man ’—shall 
be more fully realized than ever before in the history of a 
fallen world ? 

The Introduction is from the wonderfully prolific pen of 
Philip Schaff, D. D. (Presbyterian), in which the very learned 
writer speaks of ‘ Trench, Ellicott, and Lightfoot on Revision’; 
of ‘The British Revision Committee’; of the ‘ Rules of the 
British Committee’; of the ‘ American Codperation’; of the 
‘ First Meeting of the American Revisers’; of the ‘ Character 
of the English Version, and ‘The Work Proposed’; of the 
‘Improvements’ in regard to ‘ The Text,’ ‘ Errors,’ ‘ Inaccura- 
cies,’ ‘ Inconsistencies,’ ‘ Archaisms,’ ‘ Proper Names,’ ‘ Acces- 
sories,’ ‘ Arrangements,’ and so forth. Under each of these 
several heads the reader will find much valuable matter, and 
indispensable to every real student of the New Testament. 

Then follows the ‘Preface to the First Edition,’ by the 
‘Rev. Canon Lightfoot, Trinity College, Cambridge’ (April 
3, 1871); and after that, in the same year and from the same 
pen, the still larger ‘ Pretace to the Second Edition.’ In the 
first Preface the author says: ‘The hopeful anticipations 
which I had ventured to express before the commencement 
of the work have been more than realized hitherto in its pro- 
gress. On this point I have not heard a dissentient voice 
among the members of the Company. I believe all who have 
taken part regularly in the work will thankfully acknowledge 
the earnestness, moderation, truthfulness, and reverence which 
have marked the deliberations of the Company, and which 
seem to justify the most sanguine auguries. 

‘This feeling contrasts strongly with the outery which has 
been raised against the work by those who have had no oppor- 
tunity of witnessing its actual progress, who have been dis- 
turbed by rumors of its results, either wholly false or only par 
tially true, and who, necessarily judging on @ priort grounds, 
have been ready to condemn it unheard. This panic was, per- 
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haps, not unnatural, and might have been anticipated. Mean- 
while, however, other dangers from an unforeseen quarter have 
threatened the progress of the revision, but these are now hap- 
pily averted; and, so far as present appearances can be trusted, 
the momentary peril has resulted in permanent good, for the 
Company has been taught by the danger which threatened it 
to feel its own strength and coherence, and there is every 
prospect that the work will be brought happily and success- 
fully to a conclusion. 

‘Great misunderstanding seems to prevail as to the ultimate 
reception of the work. The alarm which has been expressed 
in some quarters can only be explained by a vague confusion 
of thought, as though the Houses of Convocation, while sol- 
emnly pledged to the furtherance of the work on definite con- 
ditions, were also pledged to its ultimate reception, whether 
good or bad. If the distinction had been kept in view, it is 
difficult to believe that there would have been even a moment- 
ary desire to repudiate the obligations of a definite contract. 
The Houses of Convocation are as free as the different bodies 
of Nonconformists represented in the Companies to reject 
the Revised Version, when it appears, if it is not satisfactory. 
I do not suppose that any member of either Company would 
think of claiming any other consideration for the work, when 
completed, than that it shal] be judged by its intrinsic merits ; 
but, on the other hand, they have a right to demand that it 
shall be laid before the Church and the people of England in 
its integrity, and that a verdict shall be pronounced upon it 
as a whole.’ 

No one, it seems to us, who has risen above the narrowness 
of bigotry, or the blinding influence of prejudice, can doubt 
that such a work must result in great good to the cause of 
Christian truth. There will, no doubt, be errors in the Revi- 
sion, as well as in the Authorized Version; but he must be 
blind, indeed, who cannot, on the whole, profit by the learned 
labors of such men as those engaged in this great work. Though 
we cannot agree with every conclusion @rrived at in the vol- 
ume before us, yet are we profoundly thankful that it has 
been placed in our hands. 
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This volume consists of three distinct essays: the first by 
Professor Lightfoot; the second by Archbishop Trench; and 
the last by Bishop Ellicott. In the table of contents to each 
of these productions the reader has a most inviting bill of fare 
laid before him, from which he may gain some idea of the rich 
repast which has been provided for him. 

The following is the table of contents to Lightfoot’s work, 

with chapter and page: 
_ I. St. Jerome’s Version of the Latin Bible (23). II. Aw 
thorized Version of the English Bible (29). WII. Lessons Sug- 
gested by these Historical Parallels (31). IV. Necessity for 
a Revision of the Authorized Version (34): § 1. False Read- 
ings (36). §2. Artificial Distinctions Created (46). § 38. 
heal Distinctions Obliterated (65). § 4. Faults of Gram- 
mar (80). § 5. Faults of Lexicography (118). § 6. Treat- 
ment of Proper Names, Official Titles, etc. (127). § 7. Arch- 
aism, Defects in the English, Errors of the Press, etc. (144). 
V. Prospects of the New Version (157). Appendix on the 
words ezcovatog zepcovarocg (163). Indices (185). 

The contents of Archbishop Trench’s portion of the volume 
are as follows: Chapter I. Jntroductory Remarks (page 5). 
IIL. On the Necessary Inferiority of Translations to their Orig- 
énals (13). ILI. On the English of the Authorized Version 
(31). IV. On some Questions of Translation, and the An- 
swers to them which our Translators gave (61). V. On some 
Unnecessary Distinctions Introduced (74). VI. On some 
Real Distinctions Effaced (90). VII. On some better Ren- 
derings forsaken, or placed in the margin (99). VIII. On 
some Errors of Greek Grammar (115). IX. On some Ques- 
tionable Renderings of Words (134). X. On some Incorrect 
Renderings of Words and Passages (147). XI. On some 
Charges unjustly brought against the Authorized Version 
(163). XII. On the best means of carrying out a Revision 
(175). Indices: 1. Principal Texts Considered (191); II. 
Greek Words (198); III. Other Words (194). 

Bishop Ellicott’s portion of the work is divided into the fol- 
lowing chapters: I. Jntroductory (11). II. The Critical 
Value of the Text of the Authorized Version (33). III. 
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Leading Characteristics of the Authorized Version (52). IV. 
Nature and Limits of Revision (85). V. Amount of Cor- 
rections likely to be introduced (107). VI. Objections to Re- 
vision, valid and invalid (151). VII. Best Manner of Pro- 
ceeding with the Work (165). 

Such is the bill of fare. Can it fail to stimulate the appe- 
tite of the reader? If, upon an actual trial, he should fail to 
profit by the feast, we can only say, that he must know a great 
deal more than we do, or have a great deal less sense. We 
heartily commend the volume to all students of the New 
Testament. . 
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nection with the Ordnance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. By E. H. Palmer, M. A., Lord Almoner’s 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1872. 


Shakespeare’s Comedy of the Merchant of Venice. Edited, 
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